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No chance for ‘‘bugs’’! 


Modern methods plus modern equipment! That's how the American farmer virtually 
eliminates the element of chance. He knows he can depend on his equipment to get the job 
done—on time! ve Farm equipment manufacturers know, too, that confidence like this 
results only from first-rate, on-the-job performance, That's why so many standardize on 
Bower Spher-O-Honed Bearings. Past experience has proved to them that the name Bower 
on a roller bearing stands for higher product quality and unequaled engineering advance- 
ments, For instance, the refinements shown at right are making Bower Bearings last longer 
ind perform better—practically eliminating maintenance! yy Whatever your product, if it 


uses tapered, straight or journal roller bearings, specify Bower! 


BOWER ROLLER BEARING COMPANY o DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN 


OBOWER 


TWO-LIP RACE INCREASES RIGIDITY 
Two parallel shoulders made integral with the 
outer race, as shou nom red abon °,. increase 
rigidity and durability —keep rollers in proper 
alignment, Precision-made rollers and races 
assure quieter smoother operation. 


ROLLER BEARINGS 








Advances so startling that only ten 
years ago they might have been sub- 
jects for science fiction are being 
chalked up by electronics—the fast- 
growing industry that harnesses 
electrons with vacuum tubes and 
their equivalents. More and more, as 
human impulses prove too slow to 
control the latest tools of science and 
industry, miniature tubes and semi- 
conductor devices, such as 1/10 oz. 
transistors are taking over. 


Today new radars keep tabs on 
storms and hurricanes, bring in ships 
and planes. Promised for the future 
is an electronic unit to lead the 
blind. Other devices now perform 
elaborate record-keeping tasks for 
business. 
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“Vision is Indispensable to 


How a speck of crystal 
is changing your life—your world 


As the electronic microscope and 
betatron point to victory over dread 
diseases, another electronic instru- 
ment makes blood counts in seconds. 
Equipped with tiny transistors, 
midget radios run for years. New 
solar batteries take their power from 
the sun. TV programs recorded on 
magnetic tape, light amplifiers, elec- 
tronic air conditioning and other 
appliances are in various stages of 
development. 

Some of the most impressive work 
of electronics shows up in industrial 


controls—"black boxes” packed with 
electronic magic—which direct 
rivers of steel, guide precision drill- 
ing, measure metal thickness and 
detect flaws. 

Guided by self-reliant enterprise, the 
electronics industry has already 
found ways to lighten man’s tasks 
and lengthen his leisure, to enter- 
tain, defend and heal him. Only in 
a free competitive system can prog- 
ress take such giant strides, achiev- 
ing so much good for so many to 
share. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





Get IDEAS—ACTION-AGREEMENT 


with a Conference by Long Distance 


When time is short and distance long, 
today’s executives meet by telephone, 


On a single Long Distance Conference 
call you can talk things over with people in 
a number of different cities any distance 
apart. 


You can exchange ideas. Clear up ques- 
tions. Reach decisions. Get quick action. 
All in a short time, from your own desk. 


Rates are low. A daytime Conference call 


SELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


connecting Washington, D. C., New Orleans 
and San Francisco, for example, costs only 
$6.00 for the first three minutes and only 
$1.25 for each additional minute, both plus 
10% federal excise tax. 

Try this modern service the next time you 
want to talk with several business associates. 
It’s fast. Convenient. Personal. 

Just tell the Long: Distance Operator you 
want to make a Conference call. 
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There's never a doubt 


about product quality with 


ENJAY 


PETROLEUM CHEMICALS 


a 


In Chemicals... 


ENJIAY COMPANY, INC. 
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Sheet Steel is fed into a blanking press and sheared to fender outline. 


> ri. 2 . Smoothly Contoured door pan- 
els, each shaped from a sheet of steel, 
move steadily on conveyors. 





The New ) 
Gives 





and admire their gtaceful styling, 
do you ever wonder how steel be- 
comes so shapely? 

The appeal of an automobile’s de- 
sign is far more than just the dream 
of a designer worked out from the 
artistic sketches and mock-up mod- 
els he creates. It is the translation 
of his clay models by engineers and 
production men into practical con- 
toured curves of steel sheet. 

In the early days, the designer 
was limited by what steel could do 
and restricted by his own production 
equipment. 

Today, automation has improved 
and speeded production. The tech- 
niques for making steel have ad- 
vanced apace. Automakers can draw 
on the resources of technical know- 
how and steelmaking facilities 
equipped with the latest in techno- 
logical controls, such as the new roll- 
ing mills at Pittsburgh Steel Com- 
pany, for producing hot and cold 
rolled steel sheet. 

Eight-a-Minute—Steel sheets are deep drawn to fender contours in this So today the designer's range of 
huge, 450-ton double acting ram press where the cold steel flows evenly under ideas is becoming increasingly un- 
tremendous pressure limited because better production 

and new quality in steel are giving 


j 
When you look at the low, smooth- 
flowing lines of today’s automobiles 

t 








Complex Automatic equipment 
assembles inner and outer door panel 
where automation speeds production. 
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Teen, 


Assembled Doors, solidly constructed, yet gracefully styled, are ground 


and polished for perfect surface. 


ashion In Steel Quality 
Designers Vast Horizons 


him ever-widening horizons for the 
creation of practical new designs. 
At Pittsburgh Steel this new quality 
in steel is called shapeliness. 


e What Is It?—Shapeliness is the 
ability of steel to be drawn under 
tremendous pressure to the severest 
contours of design, while retaining 
its strength and giving a consistently 
smooth surface. Beyond that, it must 
maintain this quality uniformly in 
sheet after sheet and coil after coil 
to provide smooth, trouble-free per- 
formance on high-speed production 
lines 

You will quickiy grasp the im- 
portance of this quality if you will 
take a look at today’s production of 
sleekly-designed fenders and doors 
for beautiful new automobile styles. 

The sheet from Pittsburgh Steel 
| to provide these shapes has the nec- 
essary internal qualities: exact 
| chemical analysis, cleanliness, and 
fine grain size. And it has the most 
| desired external qualities: uniform 
) dimensional accuracy and surface 
§ cleanliness. 
It must have these qualifications 
» throughout each sheet and from 
) sheet to sheet as it is fed into power- 


ful, high-speed press operations in 
order to minimize the possibility of 
grainy surface, buckles, wrinkles, 
tears, stretcher strains, or skin 
breaks. 
It is shapeliness, then, that assures 
a snug-fitting door or fender with a 
clean, smooth surface for painting 
. one that is attractive on the 
showroom floor and a stand-out on 
the road. 


e How It Pays— Not every steel- 
maker can produce this quality of 
shapeliness in steel with the same 
success. Some, by reason of new 
equipment and technical experience, 
can meet the manufacturers’ require- 
ments more consistently than others. 





In the Showroom and on the 
road, designer's creation becomes a 
beautifully practical reality of steel 
shapeliness. 


If the production of your products 
requires better than average quality 
sheet steel, why not explore the op- 
portunities Pittsburgh Steel offers 
you? Your orders will get personal 
attention from the time they are 
entered on the books until your 
product is completed. A phone call 
today to the district office nearest 
you may prove worthwhile. 


"Everything New Gut Fhe Name” 


Pittsburgh Steel Company 


Grant Building ~~ 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Atlante - 
Deyton + Detroit « Houston - 
Son Francisco + Tulsa + 
Akron 


Los Angeles - 


* Los Angeles + Unionville, Conn 


Cleveland + 
New York + 
Warren, Ohio. PLANTS: Monessen, Pa 
* Warren, Ohio - 


Chicago - 


Pittsburgh 30, P. . 


Dallas 
Pittsburgh 
+ Allenport, Pa. 


Columbus - 
Philadelphia - 


Worcester, Mass. 


Write for your copy of the color brochure“ The New Pittsburgh Steel Company.” 








Like all R-PaC Valves— 





R-Pa.C ELECTRIC FURNACE IRON VALVES 


are “Designed for Dependability” 


« All cast-iron parts of R-PaC valves are made from 
electric furnace iron. This better method of melting and 
refining iron, for which you pay no premium, gives you 
better valves —longer-lasting, more dependable. 

Electric furnace iron is a low-sulphur, low-phosphorus 
iron of exceptionally fine, homogeneous grain structure 
and balanced chemical composition. Melted and refined 
in the electric furnace under close metallurgical super- 
vision, electric iron has a tough, dense body structure 
with fine graphite flakes evenly distributed. This gives 
R-PaC electric iron the characteristics of high corrosion 
resistance, high tensile and transverse strength. 


The complete R-P&C line embraces gate, globe, angle, 
check and pressure-seal valves in a full range of sizes 
and pressure classes, and in al] standard materials. It 
includes such specialties as bar-stock valves (pressures 
to 10,000 psi), asbestos-packed cocks and cast-steel 
fittings. 

Quality Control marks each operation in producing 
R-PaC Valves and Fittings. Castings are produced 
under latest metallurgical controls . . . dimensional 
accuracy of each valve part is check-gauged . . . hydro- 
static and other tests on every valve establish the high 
performance you can confidently expect. 


Write for Bulletin DH-18A,“ ELECTRIC IRON VALVES.” It gives help- 


ful information on valve designs and specifications, also technical data 



































































ACCO BETTER VALUES 
—Key to Better Business 


The better values you get when you 
buy from ACCO Divisions can be passed 


on, through your own products, when 
you sell. 

AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 

Weed Tire Chains » Welded and Weidiess Chain 
Acco Registered Sling Chains 
AMERICAN CABLE DIVISION 
Tru-Lay Preformed Wire Rope, Tru-Loc Assembires 
AUTOMOTIVE and AIRCRAFT DIVISION 
Aircraft Cable, Controls, Fittings 

Tru Stop Brakes for trucks and buses 
ACCO CASTING DIVISION 

Electric Stee! and Matieable Iron Castings 
CAMPBELL MACHINE DIVISION 

Wet Abrasive Cutting Machines + Nibbling Machines 
FORD CHAIN BLOCK DIVISION 
Chain Blocks + Electric Hoists, Trolleys 
HAZARD WIRE ROPE DIVISION 

Lay -Set Preformed Wire Rope 

Acco Registered Wire Rope Slings 
HELICOLD GAGE DIVISION 
Pressure, Vacuum or Compound Gages 
MANLEY DIVISION 

Automotive Equipment for garages and service stations 
OWEN SILENT SPRING DIVISION 
Owen Springs and Units for mattresses and furniture 
PAGE STEEL and WIRE DIVISION 
Welding Wire, Shaped Wire, Manufacturers’ Wire, 
Chain Link Fence 
PENNSYLVANIA LAWN MOWER DIV. 
Power and Hand Lawn Mowers 

R-P&C VALVE DIVISION 

Bronze, tron & Cast Steel Valves + Steel Fittings 


WILSON MECHANICAL INSTRUMENT 
DIVISION 

“Rockwell” Hardness Testers 

WRIGHT HOIST DIVISION 

Wright Chain Hoists, Electric Horsts, Cranes 

THE ALLISCN COMPANY 

Rubber and Resinoid Bonded Abrasive Wheels 


THE BRISTOL COMPANY 
Automatic Control, Recording and Telemetering 
Instruments, Aircraft Controls, Socket Screws 


THE MARYLAND BOLT and NUT CO. 
Bolis and Nuts + Lag Screws and Forgings 
IN CANADA: DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, LIMITED 


1M ENGLAND: BRITISH WIRE PRODUCTS, LIMITED 
THE PARSONS CHAIN COMPANY, LIMITED 





‘ MANLEY WRECKING CRANES ALLISON ABRASIVE WHEELS 
American Chain makes Used as boom cables, Manley Wreckers, in seven Cutting wheels for all types 
welded and weldless chainof logging chokers, registered models (3 to8-toncapacity), of abrasivecutting machines; 
all types and sizes for count- slings,etc. Assemblies have are practical and profitable also, resinoid snagging 
less industrial, transpor- safe DUALOC endings which equipment for towing and wheels for portable grinders 
tation, farm and home uses. develop full rope strength. other garage services. and masonry cutting blades. 


For Information on any ACCO product address Market Development Department, 
American Chain & Cable Company, Inc., 929 Connecticut Avenue, Bridgeport, Connecticut 


“°° American Chain & Cable Company, Inc. (@vaaing 


SALES OFFICES IN: Atlanta, Bridgeport, Conn., Boston, Chicago, Denver, Detrolt, Values 
) Exeter, Pa., Houston, Los Angel: . Pa., New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Portland, Ore., Reading, Pa., Sen Franson, Wichita, Kans., Witkes-Barre, Pa., York, Pa. 


























The LP-gas dealer provides propane gas (bottled gas) for cooking, home 
heating and hot water heating in this big propane cylinder. 





A refrigeration supply house services the meat packing plant with refrig- 





erant gas shipped in this 150-pound anhydrous ammonia cylinder. 


Roast beef, rare...or a quick freeze... 
Hackney cylinders stand behind the scene 


Wherever compressed gases are put to 
work in home or industry, Hackney 
lightweight cylinders confine the gases 
safely—are easy to handle—economi- 
cal to haul. Oxygen for the diver, 
anesthetic for the operating room, 
acetylene for the welding torch—these 
are other everyday uses for Hackney 
compressed gas cylinders, 


Pressed Steel Tank Company 
Manvfacturer of Hackney Products 


1493 Seuth 66th Street, Milwaukee 14, Wis. © 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, Room 
2097, Mew York 17 © 207 Hanna Bidg., Cleveland 15 © 936 W. Peachtree 


Seamless Hackney cylinders, and 
two-piece models with only one girth 
weld, are drawn to assure uni- 
form wall thickness and extra smooth 
surfaces. Heat treated for maximum 
strength. Made in many types and 
sizes to meet the needs of compressed 
gas producers, shippers and users. 
Write for details. 





St, NW, Room 115, Atlanta 3 © 208 §. LaSalle St., Room 789, Chicago 4 
* 555 Roosevelt Bidg., los Angeles 17 © 4550 W. Main St., Room 203, 
Kanses City 6, Mo. @ Downingtown tron Works, inc., Division, 137 Wallace 


Ave, Downingtown, Po. 


CONTAINERS AND PRESSURE VESSELS FOR CASES, LIQUIDS AND SOLIDS 














READERS REPORT 





Change of Face 


Dear Sir: 

Your July 23, °55 issue scems 
to stand out in a very “readable” 
way. Not being a printer, is it 
that you changed the format? 

J. J. Lyncn 
BOSTON, MASS. 


* Reader Lynch has good percep- 
tion. We did introduce a new way 
of presenting some of oer editorial 
material in that issue. Inside most 
of our regular departments we made 
all the news sections uniform in 
appearance. They are set in larger 
size type, in wider measure, and 
each item has a separate headline. 
We're pleased that it is more “read- 
able” and hope that the changes 
in format planned for the near fu- 
ture will make it even more so, 


Private Millions 


Dear Sir: 

If you had said that the govern- 
ment plans to build a $26-billion 
aviation gasoline and butadiene 
plant at Houston in the item un- 
der Business Briefs [BW—Jul.25 
*55,p34|, | would have thought 
nothing of it. But, when you say 
that private business enterprise will 
spend that much for the plant, I 
cannot believe it. Will you please 
say that again? 

Cuas. L. Doan 
WELSH, LA. 


* We won't say that again, but we 
will say it should have been $26- 
million. Sorry. 


See Your Dealer 


Dear Sir: 

It was a pleasure to see your ar- 
ticle appearing in the Personal Busi- 
ness section [p. 135] of the July 
23, "5S issue. We wholeheartedly 
applaud your encouragement of of- 
fice modernization through coordi- 
nated planning. 

Your mention of the Executive 
Furniture Guild as a source of in- 
formation is highly commendable. 
This group of dealers does an out- 
standing job in the office furniture 
industry and is recognized as a 
leader in office planning. I under- 
stand there are approximately 46 
dealers throughout the United States 
with this service. 

However, you did fail to mention 
the Certified Office Planning Service 
dealers in your article . . . 92 deal- 
ers throughout the U.S. offer this 
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Fire struck both printing plants . . . 


Fire which broke out in the basement of an unsprinklered 
printing plant was too big to be controlled by hand extin- 
guishers when discovered. Three occupants were forced to 
use a fire escape to get out. 

Fire which started in the basement of the Meredith Pub- 
lishing Company of Des Moines, lowa, was extinguished by 
the Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler System before firemen 
— summoned by the automatic alarm — arrived. 

Once installed, Grinnell Automatic Sprinklers stand guard 
constantly, day and night, year after year, to quench a fire 
at its start. For over 77 years they have been protecting 
industrial, commercial, and institutional buildings — and 
lives — against toss by fire. 

Can you afford to take the chance of a serious fire in 














Manvfacturing, Engineering and Installation of Automatic Sprinklers Since 1878 
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your planet? Will insurance reimburse you in full. . . for 
rebuilding, records destroyed, customers driven to other 
sources of supply, trained employees obliged to seek work 
elsewhere? No amount of money can pay for loss of life. 

Reductions of from 50 to 90% in fire insurance rates 
usually offset the cost of a Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler 
System within a few years. After that, these savings are 
clear profit .. . yielding an excellent return on the invest- 
ment. While protecting your business and future, the system 
pays for itself, and then pays you. 

Grinnell Sprinklers can be installed without bother or 
annoyance. Ask us to survey your property and submit an 
estimate. No cost or obligation. Grinnell Company, Inc., 
265 West Exchange Street, Providence, R. L. 


@) GRINNELL 


PROTECTION AGAINST EVERY FIRE HAZARD 
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You are assured motor performance on a level with the 
excellence of your product, when you use a Lamb Electric 
Motor. 


Outstanding motor quality and uniformity are the result of 
our high degree of specialization in both equipment and 
methods, combined with rigid process control. 





Your staff and ours working together can give your product 
the dependability and long life that result from this standard 


of motor quality. 
THE LAMB ELECTRIC COMPANY @ 


tn Caneda: Lomb Electric— Division of 
Sengomo Compony \id.—Leaside, Ontario 


leclic 
Lamb = cnonserowes MOTORS 


FRACTIONAL HORSEPOWER 


KENT, OHIO 




















service to their customers without 
charge. They do it to help them 
merchandise the office equipment 
they sell. Because this plan has the 
backing of four other trade asso- 
ciations representing their indus- 
tries and some of the top consult- 
ants in the country on such subject 
as color, layout, store display, anc! 
lighting, it is recognized as the most 
authoritative packaged plan being 


Ropert A. SPELMAN 


ASST. SECRETARY 
WOOD OFFICE FURNITURE INSTITUTE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Dear Sir: 

Under the heading of Personal 
Business in your issue of July 23, 
1955 [page 135], you discuss a sub- 
ject with which we have been closely 
concerned for nearly half a cen- 
tury. In the Annual Special Office 
Furniture Section, included in the 
June 1952 issue of OFFICE APPLI- 
ANCES, One article was titled, “The 
Psychology of Office Furniture.” It 
dealt with the same theme as your 
discussion, approaching the prob- 
lem from the dealer's viewpoint 
rather than the ultimate user's. 

To indicate the parallel thinking, 
we quote a few sentences from the 
article: 

“A well equipped office is one in 
which every nook and corner is 
fitted with a view to charm the eyes 
and comfort the body. Desks and 
chairs must show design harmony. 
Cabinets must hint order and 
method in appearance, shape and 
color. Rugs and walls are parts of 
a color scheme.” 

In all the succeeding years 

beauty and utility have been 
stressed as twin factors that the 
office furniture dealer should sell 
to the office user. A third factor, 
of course, is the one you feature 
as Rule |—the office should reflect 
the personality of the individual 
and the nature of his work or busi- 
ness. 
The point at which we come to 
the parting of the ways is in your 
suggestions about how to initiate 
action to get an office redecorated. 
We think your recommendations 
are too limited. A third “broad 
step” should be, “Consult your of- 
fice furniture dealer.” 

Literally hundreds of office furni- 
ture dealers throughout the U. S. 
are equipped to do a complete pack- 
age job in designing, decorating 
and furnishing an office. In the 
past 10 or 15 years interior dec- 
orators, many of whom are mem- 
bers of organizations of professional 
decorators, have been added to the 
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J-M Class A Asbestos Walls are movable... save space and make space 
++. are noncombustible, moderately priced... come in pleasing colors 


New Johns-Manville Class A Movable Walls 
offer you advantages never before combined 
in an asbestos movable wall. They are 
modestly priced. They are noncombustible. 
They have a textured, stipple finish in rest- 
ful colors. They reduce maintenance and 
relocation costs to a new low. 

The finish of J-M Class A Movable Walls 
is a tough, hard film much thicker than 
on the usual movable partition. It is mar 
and scratch resistant . . . rejects stain and 
soil. . . can be easily washed and even 
scrubbed, if necessary. If damaged, it can 
be touched up inexpensively to look like 
néw ... and. unlike other types of factory- 


See “Meer Tue Press” on NBC-TV, sponsored on alternate Sundays by Johns-Manville 
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finished partitions, can be repainted with 
ordinary paint. 

Undivided responsibility for a complete job 
These flush or glazed partitions are erected 
by the Johns-Manville Construction De- 
partment complete with doors, door hard- 
ware, giass and trim. 

An estimate will convince you that the 
cost of J-M Movable Walls compares favor- 
ably with other types of wall construction. 
For details, write Johns-Manville, Depart- 
ment BW, Box 158, New York 16, N. Y. 
In Canada write 565 Lakeshore Road East, 
Port Credit, Ontario. 
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In South America and Mexico 
—Inatercontinental Hotels 
leads the way in 
. All THC hotels 
= ony , oy or 
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bi-lingual service. Business- 

men the 

of hotels and ex- 
cellent conference and con- 
vention — — of 
our hotels glam- 
orous a yt, such 


Reservations can be made at any 
of these hotels by cabling 
“Inhotelcor”, or through our 

Office, or your own 


New. York 
Travel Agent. 








staffs of office furniture dealers 
in various parts of the country. 

The Executive Furniture Guild 
has a membership of 50 or 60 
dealers, all representing one manu- 
facturer. The Certified Office Plan- 
ning Service of the Wood Office 
Furniture Institute is subscribed to 
by a number of dealers who are not 
limited to a single manufacturer's 
products. All dealers equipped to 
do a complete decorating and de- 
signing job “make recommenda- 
tions and suggestions without 
charge” in the hope of the pros- 
pect “eventually buying their 
equipment.” 

Water S. LENNARTSON 

EDITOR, OP PICE APPLIANCES 
CHICAGO, TLL. 


Real Reason? 


Dear Sir: 

Your July 23, 1955 issue fea- 
ture story, “A Dixie Industry Goes 
National” [p. 29) does not bring 
out the real reason for the Dixie 
furniture manufacturers’ success. 

The real reason is that with fur- 
niture’s labor content of a sales 
dollar around 25% and with Dix- 
ie’s over 30% lower labor rate than 
Northern and West Coast manufac- 
turers, they naturally should enjoy 
a lead pipe cinch. 

R. C. BourRDON 
VICE PRESIDENT & TREASURER 
B. P. JOHN PURNITURE CORP. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


Salary the Solution 


Dear Sir: 

In your article about the uneven 
shortage of engineers, Business 
Week July 30, 1955, p. 126, I 
wish to point out that it is a mat- 
ter of salary. Some engineers will 
work for low salaries such as re- 
search and aircraft companies pay, 
but others will not and training 
more will not solve the probiem. 
I have known many engineers who 
have deserted the engineering field 
for other work, but they might be 
attracted back if salaries were bet- 
ter with steady employment. 

ALDO MARCHETTI 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


Install It Right 


Dear Sir: 

We have read with great interest 
your article in the July 16, ‘55 is- 
sue of BUSINESS WeeEK about the 
problems facing manufacturers of 
central air-conditioning units. We 
were particularly interested in the 
steps manufacturers are taking to 
educate their dealer organizations, 











because [we] have been contribut- 
ing to this educational program for 
several years. 

As you pointed out in the article, 
cost of installation runs 2 or 3 times 
the cost of the equipment, and 
the manufacturer is highly depend- 
end on the installer to use proper 
installation methods to get the busi- 
ness and to satisfy customers. 

Since we brought out the first 
flexible lightweight glass fiber duct 
insulation 10 years ago, we too 
have a big stake in proper installa- 
tion. For this reason, several years 
ago we produced a “How-to-Do-It” 
brochure . . . and more than 40,- 
000 copies are now in use by heat- 
ing contractors, sheet metal job- 
bers, air conditioning specialists, 
etc. 
The need for dealer education is 
still tremendous because of the 
complex distribution patterns that 
have evolved in the industry. 

Our sincere congratulations for 
your very lucid and interesting re- 
port on the problem. 

B. P. MuRPHY 
GUSTIN-BACON MPG. CO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Dear Sir: 

Your article on central systems 
for air conditioning |[BW—Jul.16 
"55,p104] points out that “respon- 
sibility is borne by neither the 
manufacturer nor his franchised 
deaier” because of the inexperience 
of the builder. 

In many areas this situation 
could be rectified by retention of 
independent consulting engineers 
to design the installation and pre- 
pare installation layouts for the 
guidance of the builder. 

Paut F. CUMMINGS 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


More Wings Flap 


Dear Sir: 

In reading your July 9, 1955 is- 
sue of BUSINESS WEEK, I was sur- 
prised to notice that your article 
entitled “Business Flaps Own 
Wings To Get Around” [p. 40] 
made no mention of the English 
built DeHavilland “Dove”. It has 
been my experience that this twin 
engine airplane has become quite 
popular with a number of Ameri- 
can industrial firms. 

R. A. JOHNSON 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Letters should be addressed 
to Readers Report Editor, 
pusiness weex, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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Could chemical science find a way to increase the 








heat resistance of polyethylene for greater usefulness? 


ELECTRON BOMBARDMENT 
GIVES POLYETHYLENE 


AMAZING NEW PROPERTIES 


It's called radiation chemistry —this 
new G-E technique of bombarding 
plastics with high-energy electrons to 
create useful new properties. 


For example, General Electric is ap- 
plying it—for the first time—to make 
polyethylene film suitable for electri- 
cal insulation. G-E Irrathene® 201 
irradiated polyethylene film has all 
the excellent insulating properties of 
conventional polyethylene, but it does 


not melt at elevated temperatures. 


Irrathene holds tremendous promise 
for industry—not only in the electrical 
field, but for protective pipe-wrap- 
pings, hot-food packaging films. . . 
anywhere that heat-resistant poly- 
ethylene is useful. 


You'll be hearing more about radiation 
chemistry from G.E. It’s another ex- 
ample of progress for all—through 
G-E chemical progress, 



































For new developments in Plastics Compounds, Silicones, Elec- 
trical Insulating Materials, Industrial Resins and Varnishes, 
Plastics Laminating and Molding . . . write for “G-E Chemical 
Products” booklet (CDG-101) to: CHEMICAL and METAL- 
LURGICAL DIVISION, General Electric Company, Section 
500-5A, Pittsfield, Mass 


Progress 's Our Most Important Prodvet 
GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 














Ma “Crazylegs” visite the 7th grade classroom of Miss Mary Fogarty (far right) 


at Wausau's Lincoln School. Mr. Hirsch, star of the movie “Crazylegs All- 
American” will soon appear in Hall Bartlett's production “Unchained.” 
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“CRAZYLEGS” HIRSCH’S 


Wausau Story 


ELROYV HIRSCH, All-American football great, 
visite his home town and telis this story 





\ YY 


CAN'T answer the old question of whether an 
I athlete is born or made. But I do know that 
where you're raised counts for a lot, and I'm 
mighty glad that my home town was Wausau. I 
know that having lived in Wausau and gone to 
school there helped me get the most out of myself. 

Recently I went back to Wausau and visited some 
of the people who had an important influence on 
me. Like Win Brockmeyer, football coach at Wausau 
High. Win has the great record of 123 victories and 
9 losses. He’s had a lot of offers to go into college 
coaching, but he stays in Wausau. 

I visited my grade-school teacher, too, Miss 
Mary Fogarty, at Lincoln School. Her first ques- 
tion had nothing to do with football. It was, “Elroy, 
are you still a good boy?” That shows the kind of 
person she is and accounts for the really good influ- 
ence she was on so many of us Wausau kids. 

When I think of whatever success I’ve had, I go 
back to people like these. They’re fine people. I'm 
not what you call a businessman, but I think I 
know why so many say that the Wausau kind of 
people are good people to do business with. 





Sn 


Coach Brockmeyer (top, right )...123 victories and 9 losses ...a great record! 





Employers Mutuals of Wausau are 





‘good people to do business with.” 


Wausau, in the Chippewa tongue, means 
‘faraway.” Trains from Chicago get there 
in 9 hours. By plane it’s 3 hours with the 
stop at Madison. Yet, Wausau, Wiscon- 
sin, is the home of one of the world’s 
most important insurance companies. 

Employers Mutuals started 43 years ago 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau 


when a group of iumbermen joined to pay 
claims of injured sawmill workers. We 
stayed in Wausau because something good 
had grown up there. A good way of doing 
business. A company “personality” that 
people liked and we didn’t want to lose. 
We're a large company today. We write 
all types of fire and casualty insurance and 
are one of the very largest in workmen's 
compensation. Whatever insurance you 


might need, you will find this company 
has two outstanding reputations that can 
be of great benefit. One is unexcelled 
service on claims. The other is an excep- 
tional field force, trained the Wausau 
way, with whom you deal directly. 

There's a “little bit of Wausau” in 89 
cities throughout the country—the cities 
where we have offices. In every one you'll 
find good people to do business with. 
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TESTS PROVE it pays t 
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The case of Tank No. 82 is a typical 
one. A conventional coating failed. 
Rather than continue with costly short- 
lived maintenance, Colgate-Palmolive 
Company engineers undertook exten- 
sive testing of a wide variety of coatings. 

Coatings based on Baxexrre Brand 
Vinyl Resins proved supericr in these 
tests and, consequently, were applied 
to the tank structure shown in the pho- 
tograph. That it will be a long time 
before further maintenance work is 
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atings formulated with BAKELITE resins 


> 


“Ucilon” Protective Coatings based on Baxetrre Vinyl Resins, used on this 
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tank, are produced by United Chromium, incorporated, New York 17, N.Y. 


specified... because of proven performance 





needed has been shown by case histo- 
ries over and over again. 

Coatings based on Baxexrre Resins 
are tough, durable, and tenacious. They 
resist acids, alkalies, salt air and water, 
temperature extremes, and rough serv- 
ice. They provide longer wear on metal 
and masonry surfaces, and long-term 
economy that is superior. Our booklet, 
“Bakeite Resin Coatings for Industry” 
shows interesting applications, Write to 


Dept. GQ-14, 


Vinyl, Phenolic, Epoxy, and Styrene Resins for Coatings 






BAKELITE 


Vinyl Resins 


BAKELITE COMPANY, A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation [93 90 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. ¥, 
The term Baxexrre and the Trefoil Symbol are registered trade-marks of UCC 





SPEED PRESS RUNS 


HOW 
HERCULES 
HELPS... 





@ QUICK DRYING INKS are as important a* press speeds in getting large quantity 
printing jobs off on schedule. For every type of printing requirement—whether it be 
high speed or specialized—there’s a Hereules resin or film-former to assist the ink 
maker in achieving the best possible formulation for the purpose. 


KEEP YOU COOL 
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@ AN INVITING POOL takes more than water. As part of the regular maintenance pro- 
active agents make earth soak up water more readily, gram the sides of the pool must be painted with a protective coating that resists con- 
hold on to it longer. Hercules nonionies, now being tinual submergence. For such uses, and wherever coatings must withstand the challenge 
used for this purpose, may provide a key to better of water, acid or alkali, paints based on Hercules Parlon® (« hlorinated rubber) give 
growth of lawns, flowers, gardens, and farm crops longer service at lower long-term cost. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


/ / / R ( { / / S 968 Market St., Wiimington 99, Del. Sales Offices in Principal Cities 

SYNTHETIC RESINS, CELLULOSE PRODUCTS, CHEMICAL COTTON, TERPENE CHEMICALS, 
ROSIN AND ROSIN DERIVATIVES, CHLORINATED PRODUCTS, OXYCHEMICALS, 

CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY EXPLOSIVES, AND OTHER CHEMICAL PROCESSING MATERIALS. —_ 
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Inventory scrambling gives today’s economy a lopsided spin. 
Orders are outpacing distribution. This, of course, spurs production. 
It also provides extra jobs and bolsters payrolls. 


But it holds no promise for the future—rather a threat. 


Inventory figures, such as they are, seem to Indicate accumulation of 
stocks at an annual rate of $5-billion in the second quarter. 


Fortunately for peace of mind, much of this has been at the retail level. 
Some represents restocking of bare shelves. Some has attempted to beat 
price increases. But the biggest share is in new cars held by dealers—cars 
that salesmen believe they'll move soon. 


Nevertheless, stocking by factories is at a $2-billion yearly rate. 


Most manufacturers probably won’t agree that they’ve been able to 
build inventories even to a comfortable level. 


Certainly it is true that factory inventories, over-all, are no larger than 
a year ago. At the same time, manufacturers are shipping 10% more goods 
than at this time last year while new orders are up 20%. 


It must be remembered, though, that much of the ordering and some 
of the shipments represent goods going into someone else’s inventory. 


Inventory buying is as much “a bubble on the boom” as is too much 
eredit. But don’t get the idea that everything is froth. 


The drive to build and balance inventories will continue for some time. 
And, when a change does come, it’s more likely to be in the nature of a 
tapering off than it is a turnaround. 


Any new “inventory recession” is still a long way off. 


Helter skelter buying of metals might be amusing if it were not (1) 
frustrating to the have-nots, and (2) dangerous in the long run. 


On all sides you see steel companies paring down the orders they 
accept. Iron Age declares this week that old customers are feeling the knife 
right along with new ones. 


And, in copper, thanks mainly to strikes, things are even worse. 


Steel users suffer from the fact that mill operations are falling below 
planned output, week by week. This is due to vacations, hot weather, and 
necessary letdowns for repairs. 


But, meanwhile, the level of demand isn’t so high as it looks. 


We have entered a period when purchasing agents pad their needs. And 
they doubtless, too, are placing some duplicate orders. These steps could 
be the forerunners of a new gray market. 


Copper’s woes won't be ended by a price rise to 40¢ a Ib.—or even to 
levels around 50¢ prevailing in the “premium” market. 


Sometimes freeing a price equates demand with supply—simply by 
hoisting a material out of some users’ reach. But world need for copper 
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now is so great, and supply so short, that no such solution seems likely. 
Uninterrupted output for several months appears more to the point. 


Chile isn’t ready to solve our copper problem for us. The big South 
American producer proposes to allot the U.S. only 30% of its output as 
long as London is paying so much more than New York. 


More aluminum than any nation ever produced before (not to mention 
imports from Canada) just doesn’t seem to be enough. 

For some time, the industry has been turning out metal at a rate of 
better than 144-million tons a year (page 32). By way of comparison, this is 
nearly 10 times the level of prewar 1939, and about double the actual out- 
put either at the wartime peak or as recently as 1950. 


Zine enjoys one of the quieter markets among the major metals, but 
even here conditions are hardly easy. 
Demand was lower in July, mainly due to vacations in the metal-using 


industries. Yet stocks in the hands of refiners rose only slightly ard are 
equal to about two-thirds of an average month’s needs. 


It might be noted, too, that zine is doing quite nicely despite steadily 
declining takings for Uncle Sam’s stockpile this year. (July stockpiling was 
the smallest for 13 months.) 


—_ 9. 


Largest employment ever, the smallest number of unemployed since the 
government changed its method of counting early in 1954, and a shrinking 
handful of areas with labor surpluses. . . 


These are some of the notable accompaniments of the boom. 


Nearly 2-million more people are working now than a year ago, account- 
ing for July’s record employment of virtually 65-million. 

This has absorbed growth in the labor force (a greater than normal 
expansion, due to subnormal growth in last year’s poor job market) plus a 
net release of nearly 400,000 from the armed forces. 

At the same time, unemployment has been cut 800,000 in a year. The 
jobless total now stands at slightly less than 24-million. 


Manufacturing employment, typically, lagged the recovery. But its 
contribution is becoming impressive now. 


Nearly a million more are at work in factories than a year ago. 
Nevertheless, the total still is 800,000 below 1953’s peak. 


July usually sees a reduction in the number of hours workers put in on 
the job, and this year was no exception. 


The average work week last month was about half an hour shorter 
than in June. Thus, despite a slight rise in hourly pay. the typical factory 
worker earned $75.76, 35¢ a week less than the month before. 


Oentents copyrighted under the general copyright os the Aug. 15, 1965, issue—Businese Week, 580 W. 420d St. New York, MN. Y. 











Spectacular, new “tree crusher,” one of a new breed of monster land-clearing machines 
recently developed. Rolls up to trees, bowls them over like tenpins, roots and all. Designed 
and manufactured by R. G. Le Tourneau Co., Longview, Texas. Uses Bundyweld for fuel, 
cooling, lubrication, and gauge lines. 





Mighty mechanical Paul Bunyan relies 
on lifelines of Bundy Tubing 


Bund yweld is the only 
tubing double-walled 
from a single steel 
strip, copper-bonded 
through 360° of wall 
contact. Its unique 
structure makes it 
amazingly strong and 
highly versatile. 





Bundyweld is uni- 
formly smooth, inside 
and out; is resistant to 
pressure and vibration 
atigue. Lightweight, 
it has high burst 
strength, can be fabri- 
cated easily, bends to 
shortest radii. 


I EAVY-DUTY EQUIPMENT, like this monster tree leveler, naturally 

requires strong, reliable component parts. For ultra-dependable 
“lifelines” — oil, fuel, brake, hydraulic~—leading manufacturers 
specify Bundyweld Steel Tubing. 


Made by an exclusive process (see left), Bundyweld has become 
the accepted standard for the automotive and refrigeration industries, 
In fact, it is used in 95% of today’s cars, in an average of 20 applica- 
tions each! 


industrial designers around the world look first to Bundy for the 
finest in tubing plus specialized engineering assistance. New uses 
are found almost daily, in both fluid transmission and purely 
mechanical applications — wherever high strength, flexibility, light- 
ness, and cost savings are important. Call, write, or wire today! 


There's no real substitute for Bundyweld Tubing 


| BUNDY TUBING COMPANY 


DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN 


WORLD'S LEADING PRODUCER OF SMALL-DIAMETER TUBING. AFFILIATED PLANTS IN AUSTRALIA, ENGLAND, FRANCE, ITALY. AND GERMANY 



























Clean 





as can be! 





Clear as a 
customer’s eye! 
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2 reasons why... a famous brushmaker* chose 


Kodapak Sheet to enhance his new line... 


Clearly, the cases are Kodapak Sheet... 
tough, durable, crystal-clear, color-true, free 
from waves and ripples. Customers see the 
product clearly, buy without handling! 


Clearly, the cases are Kodapak Sheet... 
uniform in composition and gauge, with 
good dimensional and chemical stability. 
It draws without “blush,” is processed in 


0 @ Wade mort 


high-production machinery. Packaging 
costs are kept in line! 

Give you ideas for your product line? 
Then call our representative, or write for 
full information—literature, names of firms 
using Kodapak Sheet or handling it. 


Cellulose Products Division, 
Eastman Kodok Company, Rochester 4, N.Y 


*Name upon request 


Sales offices: New York, Chicago, Atlanta. Sales representatives: Cleveland, 
Philadelphia, Providence. Distributors: San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, 
Seattle (Wilson & Geo. Meyer & Co.); Toronto, Montreal (Paper Sales Ltd.). 























§ Latest Preceding Month Yeor 1946 
Week Week Ago Ago Average 


Business Week Index labove) . . . . . 1434 11458 1435 1242 916 


Steel ingot production (thousands of toms)... ........... 6-66 e eee eeeeeees 2,192 $2,098 2,202 1,525 1,281 
4 Production of automobiles and trucks............ 0... 000scccuccevevcevces 172,139 +199,788 167,288 124,168 62,880 
: Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... . . $57,461 $67,625 $78,628 $54,558 $17,083 
Electric er out (millions of kilowatt-hours)... ...... «5.666 cceeeeees 10,925 10,727 9,759 9,059 4,238 
Crude oil and om meh production (daily av., thousands of bbis.).......... 6,640 6,616 6,597 6,153 4,751 
; Bituminous coal production ‘ad average, thousands of toms)............... 1,602 1,582 1,723 1,253 1,745 
: Paperboard production (tons)............ S eS me ae 278.376 280,062 155,704 245,341 167,269 
Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and L.c.1. (daily av., thousands of cars)... ... . . 7 73 75 66 82 
; Carloadines: raw materials (daily av., thousands of cars)..................05> 59 59 50 45 53 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year).......... +13% 412% +5% +1% 430% 
Business failures (Dun & Brodetrect, SOND obs boii oo knee nese. vs 213 201 204 207 22 
LORE T T ee 
Spot commodities, daily index ( js 8. FF 2. ae 404.2 403.1 405.3 429.7 311.9 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U. S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 97.6 97.0 94.9 85.6 +#73,2 
Foodstuffs, daily index (U. an of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100).......... 80.3 81.1 85.5 99,2 ++75.4 
Print cloth ( OO I, Sirs iia ok ca a ahd 6 os koa bure co cidvceeccc 19.0¢ 19.0¢ 19.0¢ 18.9¢ 17.5¢ 
Finished st » index (U. S. bees. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = SR ea 153.9 153.9 144.9 144.5 ++76.4 
Scrap steel com UD AGM, ORs os cgbdubedee deans vin tccvedsiortet $44.00 $43.33 $38.50 $27.83 $20.27 
wien | , Connecticut Valley, bikes > ba vavbeesees cove 36.000¢ %6.000¢ 36.000¢ 30.000¢ 14.045¢ 
{ (No, 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)............... $2.28 $2.17 $2.14 $2.36 $1.97 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 14 st markets, tb.) a aarp S 33.53¢ 33.72l¢ 33. 8be 34.12¢ °*30.56¢ 
Wool tops (Boston, Ib.) ; aaa $1.78 +$1.80 $1.85 $2.24 $1.51 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's). . Pies ORCUTT eis e2 334.9 +343,2 338.3 242.0 135.7 
Medium A wy corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’ s) Sebuhbedsvecsion 3.55% 3.54% 3.51% 3.50% 3.05% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-4 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)...... 24-23% 24-24% 2-24% 1i% 1-1% 
Demand deposits adjusted, NO We ee ad 55,865 56,416 55,336 54,217 +145,820 
: Total loans and investments, member banks. Vieeeelir sr evies 84,878 84,914 84,095 82,850 +*71,916 
; Commercial and agricultural loans, Re yen. member banks................ 23,550 23,526 23,326 20,770 ++9,299 
U. S. gov't ranteed obligations held , reporting member banks a oe ie Weide | 31,975 32,161 31,797 36,605 +149,879 
: Total reserve credit outstanding pide MD BORER ee 8 25,638 25,506 25,265 25,154 23,883 
"WONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK"IEDERERUPII a 
: Month Month Ago Average 
: NS CY Cs v wb vnododotbev dabeucteektioacs cote vs. . July ; 65.0 64.0 62.1 55,2 
Unemployment (in millions) . a ehaiee« July : 2.5 2.7 3.3 2.3 
Wholesale prices (U.S. BLS, 1967-49 =: 168)......0-0. +00. July 110.5 110.3 110.4 78.7 
Personal income (seasonally adjusted, in billioms)............ ba June $301.2 $3014 $286.7 $178.0 
Farm income (seasonally adjusted, RR aS eer June $14.4 $14.8 $16.0 $16.9 
Retail sales (seasonally ane a a Pe eee June $15,345 $15,368 $14,439 $8,541 
Exports (in millions). . eH nw in Orbsueeotltes ...- June $1,315 $1,308 $1,474 $812 
* Preliminary, week ended Augrst 6, 1955. +? Estimate, 8 Date for Latest Week’ om each series on request. 
* Revised, ** Ten designated markets, 
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GENERAL BUSINESS: 


BUT CAN THE DEALERS SELL ‘EM? Detroit is pour- 
ing out autos at a record pace. So far, sales have 
held up well, but there are danger signs..... p. 25 


GENEVA: LIFTING THE VEIL FROM THE PEACE- 
FUL ATOM. Secrets and startling announcements 
come from the worldwide meeting and exhibi- 


ER Ae yr eee p. 30 
ALUMINUM’S THIRD ROUND IS ON. Private in- 


dustry has started expansion this time without wait- 
ing for sponsorship from Washington........ p. 32 


SPECIAL REPORT: 

WHAT'S HAPPENING TO THE FACE OF THE U.S. 
INDUSTRIAL MAP. The flow of industry from the 
East and Midwest to the newer centers of the 
South and West continues at its rapid postwar 


WILL THE CREDIT MEDICINE BE ENOUGH? West- 
ern Europe's prosperity shows signs of turning into 
dangerous inflation. So authorities are tightening 
GD’ a seRGabhVE ees 66d cecsprenceritssecsrn p. 26 


PRIVATE UTILITY GETS HELL’S CANYON. FPC's 
decision was a blow to public power forces. ..p. 28 


COLOR TV: ON THE WAY AT LAST? This fall may 
see color TV become a commercial success—after 
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ports to Germany, foreign invest- that many issues are down from seca- 
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throws some light on what's happen- 
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k WARING SON TON STOOES. yoy yas ape To Puna gun, Mammen nF 
signaled the end of bull markets. The Electrical workers woo support of Ui DE boos > pocbeasss p. 124 


Street is worried.............. p. 98 
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... making paper products or autos — 


The Friden 


-». in @ range of 
sizes and prices 
meeting all 
figuring needs 
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The Thinking Machine 


of American Business 


More businesses of every kind, 
every day, mechanize their figuring with 
the fully automatic Friden Caleulator —for 
this reason: The Friden performs more steps 
in figure-work without operator decisions 
than any other caleulating machine ever 
developed, Operator decisions (thinking 


e * 
plus motions) take time—much of which 
is saved by Friden figure-thinking. Time- 
savings on payroll, invoices, discounts, cost 


control, inventory—all business calcula- 
tions—— amortize quickly the cost of this 
machine. And operation is no problem: So 
automatic is the Friden that anyone can use 


. it with the simplest instructions, 
ed EASY TO SEE THE COST SAVINGS a Friden can bring 
your business, Ask your nearby Friden Man to show 


| IS your 





you some examples with your own figure-work, 
Friden sales, instruction and service available 
throughout the U.S, and the world, raipen caicu- 
LATING MACHINE Co., INC., San Leandro, California. 


© Friden Caleulating Machine Co., Inc. 





THE AUTOMATIC CALCULATOR 
THE NATURAL WAY ADOING MACHIN 
PRODUCTS OF FRIDEN . 
THE COMPUTYPER 
THE ADD-.PUNCH MACHINE 





Benjamin, Oscar and Ralph Lazrus, brothers who head the Benrus Watch Company, ask .. . 


“Have you seen the Benrus torpedo?” 


“Within its perforated shell, three of our self-winding 
waterproof watches were towed from Gibraltar to New York, 
submerged in the turbulent wake of a fast crans-Aclantic 
liner. When the torpedo was opened — every watch was on 


time to the tick! 


Then came the job of delivering 56,000 more of those 


same Benrus watches to jewelers all over the country, before 


the nationwide TV promouon date. 


- & Air Express —— 


We called Air Express and every watch arrived on time. 


We depend on Air Express. They handled over 11,000 
shipments for us last year, Not one was lost, late or damaged. 


Yet Air Express usually costs us less than would any 
other complete air service. 15 lbs., for instance, from New 
York to Aclanta, Ga., is $5.63. That's the lowest rate in the 
field by $1.27. Add it up on several thousand shipments!” 


—_— ia 


Gers THERE FIRGT via US. Scheduled Airlines 


TALL AIP ExPReSese ... division of RPAMULWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
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But Can the Dealers Sell ‘Em? 


The 


production records for July and for 


auto industry has broken all 
the first seven months of any vear 
Now it's going after another five big 
months that can put 1955 far ahead of 
my other year. 

In January through July, the auto 
nakers turned out 4.9-million cars. 
Julv alone accounted for 660,000 units 
compared with 442,000 a year ago) 
\nd the pace isn’t slackening. Detroit 
is still pouring new cars on the deal 
ers 
¢ Backbreaker—Production schedules 
ill for 1.6-million cars in August 
through October, and the trade ex- 
pects more than |-million in Novem 
ber-December. So it looks like about 
7.7-million cars for the year. De 
troit is counting on the dealers to sell 
maybe 7.2-million. 

In 1950—often cited as the golden 
year both for manufacturers and for 
dealers—the industry produced 6.6-mil 
lion cars and the dealers sold 6.3-mil- 
lion. Thus, Detroit's pace for factories 
and dealers in 1955 runs about 1-mil- 
lion ahead of the best year the industry 
ever had. 

Under this kind of pressure the deal- 





ers are beginning to groan. Their 
newspaper ads and show windows (pic 
ture) have a distress-sale look, more like 
the 1953-54 slump than the bustling 
days of 1950. 


1. View From Detroit 


It the dealers are distressed today, 
however, it comes from high output 
of cars, not from slow buying by the 
public. It traces back to the prevailing 
industry philosophy: “Sell today whil 
the selling is good—worry about next 
vear next year.” 

Detroit had the idea that, with the 
economy at a peak over-all. now is the 
time to sell cars. That's why the indus 
try has kept the heat on the dealers 
July figures show how well the tactic 
has worked. Dealers sold about 624,000 
cars, a rate unheard of for midsum 
mer. 

With the market holding up ‘ike 
that, industry analysts jacked their esti 
mates of a couple of months ago 
(BW—Jul.2°55,p25). In the new light 
of July, they see no disaster in month 
end dealer inventories of about 715, 
000 cars (up from 357,000 last Jan. 1) 


They expect inventories to be cut to 
about 622,000 cars by Nov. 1. 

* How?—Here's how that inventory 
figure could be reached. According to 
best estimates, the industry plans to 
produce 595,000 cars in August, 447,- 
000 in September, 515,000 in October. 
lhe sales goal is 630,000 cars in August, 
520.000 im September, 500,000 in Oc- 
tober. Net: a cut of 93,000 cars from 
dealers’ stocks. 

In any other year, a Nov. | inventory 
of 622,000 cars would be frightening 
Some Detroiters are, in fact, uneasy 
about it, but the majority say this 
vear’s sales pace makes all previous 
benchmarks meaningless. 


ll. As Dealers See It 


There are signs that the dealers, in 
the front-line trenches in this fray, 
aren't taking the situation so calmly, 
You can read desperation into some of 
their sales pitches: no down payment, 
48 months to pay; all-expense trips to 
Hawaii, Paris, or Florida with all new 
cars; big discounts, lavish over-allow- 
ances on trade-ins. 

Just before Congress adjourned, a 
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Senate Interstate Commerce subcom- 
mittee voiced concern over the record 
number of unsold cars and over reports 
that dealer failures have tripled since 
1951. 

People are worried, too, about the 
lengths to which dealers and credit men 
will go to a cars moving out of the 
showrooms. mecting of finance 
company and Federal Reserve Board 
officials in Washington on ‘Tuesday un- 
derlined the need for tighter credit 
terms (page 120), 

* Majority Opinion— Nevertheless, deal- 
ers in most parts of the country shrug 
at their selling problem. Most say 
stocks are high but can be worked off 
if sales stay at the present gait of 
well over 20,000 cars a day. According 
to a survey by Automotive News last 
week, dealer profits are better than last 
vear in most areas, Notable exceptions 
are Dallas and New York, 

*New York Slump—Leading New 
York dealers told susiwess weex that 
their slump looks more serious every 
day, 

One man said this week that July 
and the first week of August had 
fallen 50% below May-June levels 

for all brands. He expects cars soon 
to pile up badly. 

“Any dealer can theoretically refuse 
to accept more cars, of course,” he 
said, “but as a practical matter, they 
won't.” 

A big Chevroiet dealer said sales are 
running 10% below a year ago, when 
business was relatively poor with many 
people waiting for new models, A 
Buick dealer, however, said current 
sales are only 10% below May-June, and 
a Chrysler-Plymouth dealer also said 
sales show only a normal summer dip, 
possibly accentuated by a month of 
abnormal heat, This dealer expects a 
rush of bargain-hunters shortly, but he 
says that car prices can’t be cut fur- 
ther 

Whatever the total sales loss in New 
York's auto market, it runs contrary 
te department store sales, which rose 
7% above July, 1954. 
¢ Saving Factor—lor the country's auto 
dealers as a group, however, the year 
looks bright. A survey by the National 
Automobile Dealers Assn. shows that 
better management and greater volume 
have improved the not « picture, at 
least for the first quarter this year. 

According to the survey, the average 
gross profit per new car last year was 
5691; for the first quarter this year it 
was $702. Fixed expense last year was 
$487 per car; this year, $393. 

This effect of increased volume is one 
reason for the extravagant offers so many 
dealers are making. The dealers have 
learned to profit while they run cars 
through their showrooms at a dizzy 
clip-which is just what the factories ex- 
pect them to do. 


Moreover, the factories indirectly pick 

up the tab for many of the price con- 
cessions, through incentive deals and 
bonuses for exceeding quotas. A survey 
recently revealed that every maker ex- 
cept Cadillac has offered its dealers 
some kind of incentive for extra sales 
this year. 
* Easy Terms—Much of the breakneck 
sales comes from the case of credit, 
the financiers will tell you. But the auto 
people put it the other way; The rise 
of credit comes from the rise in auto 
sales, 

Either way, auto paper has increased 
24% im the past year, with a rise 
of $2.4-billion to a new record of 
$12.5-billion on June 30 (BW—Aug. 
6'55,p50). 

A spokesman for a leading auto fi- 
nance company says that this year's 
credit pattern is no different from that 
of years past. About 75% or 80% of 
new cars are now being sold on timg 
but the ratio always rises that high 
in summer, he says. The cash buyers 
get their cars carly in the year; the 
people who buy now are those who 
thought they couldn't afford a new 
car last winter and who are suddenly 
lured by lush offers of the dealers. By 
yearend, he says, the number of cars 
that are bought on time often exceeds 
90% 


¢ Potential Trouble—The chief worry 
over credit is hung on the quality, not 
the quantity, of the loans. It stems 
from the “no money down” and the 
“48 months to pay” type of loan. 

Manufacturers and the National 
Automobile Dealers Assn. have been 
working quietly to discourage this kind 
of financing, more as a potential than 
a present danger. Despite the free- 
wheeling credit available in some parts 
of the country, the average auto loan 
is still a shade below 30 months and 
one of the largest finance companies 
says it gets about one-third down. The 
repossession rate is so low no one even 
bothers to figure it. 

The dealer association and the big 

credit companies warn that a long 
repayment period (1) takes the buyer 
out of the market for a long time and 
(2) lets the ‘car's value depreciate 
faster than the unpaid balance, open- 
ing the way to a climb in reposses- 
sions, 
*Can't Always Control—Despite 
NADA's campaign, backed up by warn- 
ings from manufacturers and the big 
auto credit companies, the dealers often 
go their own way. 

Their stake in easy credit is plain to 
see. It’s easier to sell cars when people 
can be given long-term credit. lers 
need big volume to make profits these 
days. “And, finally, a dealer gets a 
commission for arrangi 
(although the charge is 
labeled). 


financing 
not $0 


Europe’s 


BRITAIN: 


BELGIUM: 


Threat of inflation coming 
mainly from outside 
sures, leads to higher 
bank rate. 


FRANCE: 


Economy is growing but 
siuggish—seems to run by 
its own rules; recession 
may be as big a chance 
as inflation. 


Will the 


All the Western world, like the 
U.S., is discovering that prosperity can 
get out of hand. 

In almost every one of the tier of 
countries that make up Western Eu- 
rope (map), governments are strug- 
gling with some version of the same 
problem. ‘Three years of steady growth 
and generally stable prices have built up 
a boom in production and consumption. 
And now the boom is showing signs of 
inflationary fever. 

For Western European countries, 
especially Britain, inflation is something 
to be dreaded even more than it is in 
the U.S. It means red ink in foreign 
trade accounts, a drain on gold reserves, 
a drag back toward the chaotic postwar 
situation. 
¢ Applying the Brakes—Europeans, 
however, hope to head off this new in- 
flation threat with less desperate meas- 
ures than some they have used in the 
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Prosperity Raises Inflation Threats... 


SWEDEN: 


A tight mane pew in- 
troduced early this year, is 
keeping inflation in check. 


WEST GERMANY: 


Raises rediscount rate to 
slow expansion, especial- 
ly in construction. 


ITALY: 


May follow trend toward 
higher bank rates, but 
that won't check inflation- 
ary pressure, as economic 
development of South 


speeds up. 


TURKEY: 


With no monetary disci- 
pline, inflation has got out 
of hand. Soon it may force 
devaluation of the Turkish 


pound, 


Credit Medicine Be Enough? 


past. To check the boom, government 
money managers across the Atlantic 
have been putting on the credit brakes, 
just as U.S. authorities have (BW— 
Aug.6'55,p25). 

Last week the West German and 
Belgian central banks raised their re- 
discount rates. And the week before 
Britain's Chancellor Butler took an- 
other turn in the credit screw he started 
applying late in the winter. 

Other European countries may have 
to follow suit whether they like it or 
not. Money markets have become so 
closely interrelated in the past two or 
three years that countries like the 
Netherlands and Italy, even if less 
threatened by inflation, can’t afford to 
keep their interest rates down when 
others are rising. They would then face 
a drain on short-term international 
funds. 
¢ Encouraging Signs—Economists here 
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and in Western Europe are encouraged 
by the way the European govern- 
ments are applying oaiias stabiliza- 
tion techniques—intervention during 
prosperity to restrain demand and fore- 
stall the danger of a bust. They are 
delighted that so far there has been no 
recourse to the kind of physical con- 
trols that Britain’s Labor government 
used so unsuccessfully in trying to check 
inflation. Some of them even feel the 
present monetary technique is superior 
to the classic gold standard, when cen- 
tral bank action usually came at a later 
stage in a boom and required a more 
severe deflation. 

But it is too early for much of this 
kind of optimism. Only two months 
ago the Bank for International Settle- 
ments, the closest thing Western Eu- 
rope has to a central bank for the whole 
area, gave what noW looks like too rosy 
a verdict on Europe’s economy. At that 


time, in June, the BIS confidently be- 
lieved “the inflationary phase of post- 
war economic development” had “come 
to an end,” 

U.S. government economists who 
keep a close eye on ang am devclop- 
ments agree that there has been real 
progress toward stability. But oe 
don’t agree that Europe's postwar ad- 
justment is anywhere near as complete 
as ours—or at least not in several im- 
portant countries. And they aren't sure 
that monetary policy alone, except per- 
haps in Germany, will remove the threat 
of inflation, They think that govern- 
ment expenditures for the welfare state 
need to be cut. From Scandinavia down 
through West Germany and France to 
Italy they foresee continued problems. 
And they definitely have their fingers 
crossed on Britain. 

* Inflationary Factors—A roundup of 
Europe shows some problems that are 
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pretty general and some that are special 
to individual countries. 

Three recent developments, in pat 
ticular, seem to have led continental 
monetary authorities to tighten up on 
credit 

* Prices of some raw materials, in- 
cluding most metals, have been rising. 
This apparently has been a big factor 
in West Germany, 

¢ In nearly every country, the con- 
struction boom has reached unexpected 
levels, often absorbing labor that could 
be used im export industries. 

¢ Labor shortages have brought on 
‘eal bottlenecks. The result has been 
¢ kind of black market in wages in West 
Germany somewhat similar to that in 
Britain. British employers are offering 
bonuses, free meals, and bus rides up 
to 20 and 30 miles. 

* West Germany's Outlook—Observers 
give West Germany the best chance of 
meeting these problems and others with- 
out succumbing to inflation or running 
into balance of payments difficulties. 
During the past three years retail prices 
have actually fallen in West Germany. 
In contrast, they have risen substanti- 
ally in Britain. One of the main reasons 
for German price stability is that pro- 
ductivity has been rising faster than 
wages. Meanwhile Bonn’s gold and 
dollar reserves have been rising steadily. 

There are two things that might 

darken this picture: (1) the diversion 
of resources to rearmaments; and (2) an 
aggressive drive by German workers for 
big wage boosts. But as things look 
now, German industry should able 
to keep productivity rising at a faster 
rate than wage costs. 
* France an Italy—T'o outsiders, if not 
to the French, the course of France's 
economy is unpredictable. After two 
vears of steady industrial expansion, it 
now looks as if production might slow 
down and that France may be facin 
recession rather than inflation. Recent 
ing to ex-Premier Mendes-France, that's 
because both private and government 
investment have been too low. 

But two things are reasonably clear 
about France: (1) It is steadily losin 
ground m the technological race; an 
(2) it is more sheltered from outside 
competition by import restrictions and 
export quotas, than any other country 
in Europe. 

Italy was one of the first European 
countries to impose a strict monetary 
discipline on its economy, That ex- 
plains in large measure why the indus- 
trial North has had such a rapid re- 
surgence. But now it looks as if the 
— pendulum has swung a little 
eft of center and that social objectives 
re going to fet the priority. Without 
more outside help than can be expected, 
the proposed plan to develop the South 
industrially is sure to involve inflationary 
financing. 


* Britain's Problem—The British prob- 
lem—more immediately critical than 
any other—is as si or as complicated 
as you want to make it. But you can’t 
get away from a few fundamental facts. 

Take a look at what has happened 
between mid-1954 and mid-1955, a 
period of unprecedented personal con- 
sumption, record capital investment, 
and steadily rising imports. 

During the first half of 1954 Britain 
added $500-million to its gold reserves. 
It had a surplus in its over-all trade of 
£172-million. And it looked as if Butler 
might achieve one of his main goals— 
an annual surplus of £300-million. 

But for the following twelve months 
imports rose much more than exports 
and it looks as if Britain has run at least 
a small over-all trade deficit. What's 
more, during this period it lost about 
$500-million from its gold reserves. 
Some of the drain on gold, especially 
during July, was due to short selling 
of pounds arising from rumors that 
Butler was about to introduce a flexible 
rate for sterling. But traders wouldn't 
have been selling their pounds, on this 
rumor, if Britain's trade accounts hadn't 
been running in the red and its domestic 
economy hadn't still been threatened 
by inflation. 

Also keep in mind what has happened 
to the purchasing power of the pound 
since July, 1945. Between then and 
October, 1951, when Labor went out 
of office, the pound’s purchasing power 
fell by an estimated one-third. Then, 
between the first Conservative election 


victory and the one this May, it has 
fallen by another 8% This shows some 
success for Conservative policy, but cer- 
tainly not enough to allow for any ju- 
bilation. 

It isn’t enough to explain the British 
problem by saying that its position is 
always more delicate than its continental 

ighbors’ because it is an international 
banker with imadequate reserves and 
that it is especially dependent on for- 
cign trade. Nor do you get at the root 
of things by blaming Butler for too 
soft a pre-election ree ry (In April he 
cut the income tax.) 

¢ Outside View—As outsiders see it, 
the real problem is that the British 
people and the Conservative govern- 
ment are still too strongly wedded to 
two of the main clements in the welfare 
state that Labor left behind in Britain. 
In the first place, the country is still 
committed to a policy of over-full em- 
ployment. Whenever spots of unem- 
ployment have shown up, even the Con- 
servatives have moved in to wipe them 
out rather than let labor shift to grow- 
ing industries. 

Second, the state is the most lavish 
spender in Britain, making it, in all 
probability, the chief artisan of inflation. 
As part of his latest anti-inflation pro- 
gram, Butler has — to cut down 
government spending and to force the 
nationalized industries to trim their 
sails. But probably something more 
drastic in the way of reducing govern- 
ment programs is needed if monetary 
policy is to work, 


Private Utility Gets Hell’s Canyon 


The Federal Power Commission last 
week voted to license Idaho Power Co. 
to develop the hydroelectric potential 
of the 37-mile Hell's Canyon stretch 
of the Snake River (BW—Dec.4'54, 
»32). 

The FPC decision was a monumental 
victory for private power, a staggering 
defeat for public power forces that h 
made some progress in the session of 
Congress just ended. 

It came as the climax to a three-year 
nationwide political debate as to 
whether the Idaho utility or the federal 
government should develop this deep 
gorge along the Snake, one of the last 
great undeveloped hydro sites in the 
country. 

Under the Democrats, the Army 
Corps of Engineers pro a single 
high dam at the Hell's nyon site. 

nder the license, Idaho Power will 
build three smaller dams—Brownlee, 
Oxbow, and Low Hell's Canyon, 

The utility will impound only 1- 
million acre-feet, put out less power 
than the high Hell's Canyon dam. 
FPC said the added power from the 
high dam would not have so favorable 


a cost-power output ratio as the com- 
pany’s series. 
¢ Off Guard—The F PC decision caught 
Congressional Democrats off guard. It 
was made on July 27, before Congress 
adjourned, but announcement was with- 
held until after adjournment. Demo- 
crats were congratulating themselves on 
beating Pres. Eisenhower's policy for 
large-scale private-federal partnership 
development of the nation’s remaining 
water resources. They had beaten the 
Administration's Dixon-Yates __ plan; 
indeed, Democrats rammed other fed- 
eral power projects down the Budget 
Bureau's throat and had refused Repub- 
lican requests for partnership dams. 
The Hell’s Canyon case will now go 
to court. The National Hell’s Canyon 
Assn. has promised a fight to the finish. 
Democrats in Congress will try to nul- 
lify FPC’s ruling. This year, two sub- 
committees in g, Satan voted for the 
highdam plan, and public power 
Democrats will try to push it from 
there.. But it will be an uphill fight. 
Power spokesmen say the courts almost 
uniformly have backed the decision of 


quasi-judicial agencies such as FPC. 
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Color TV: On the Way at Last? 


@ its history to date has been a series of disappoint- 
ments. Now, it’s ready for another try. 


@ Both NBC and CBS plan more color programs 
this year. Set makers hope this will be the trigger that, 
finally, starts color television moving. 


@ The whole industry now is waiting, hoping. 


Color television, as a technological 
development, is undeniably a success. 
It works. Most of the major troubles 
it was born with have by now been 
engineered out. According to a re- 
porter who went with cynical predis- 
position to watch a color broadcast, 
followed by a black-and-white rebroad- 
cast for comparison, the latter seemed 
flat and dull. “You almost wanted to 
turn away,” he said later. 

This makes it doubly sad and puz- 
zling to the industry that, so far, color 
TV as a commercial venture has not 
worked at all. The Federal Commupi- 
cations Commission approved the in- 
dustry’s color - broadcasting standards 
in December of 1953, thereby telling 
TV networks and set makers to go 
ahead and sell. It is now more than 
a year and a half later, and color sets 
still gather dust on shelves. 

Now, the industry is ready to make 
another try. Predictions are that color 
TV will finally start to sell either late 
this year or some time in 1956. 
¢ Hurdles—These predictions are based 
largely on the theory that there have 
been three tall hurdles between color 
TV and its pot of gold, and that the 
last of them has been or will soon be 
removed: 

Picture size. Early color television 
sets had picture tubes measuring 15 
in. and less diagonally across the face. 
This was too small for consumers 
used to a yard’s worth of black and 
white. Now, several manufacturers 
have 19-in. and 21-in. color sets to 
offer, and there are rumors in the 
trade of even greater expanses of picture 
soon to be announced. 

Price. Early color sets cost $1,000 
and more, This was enough to damp- 
en thoroughly the average consurmer’s 
enthusiasm, for it was as much as he 
would pay for an excellent late-model 
used car. Today, color prices have 
drifted down to about a $700 mini- 
mum, and it is to be expected that 
further developments in and behind 
the production lines will lower prices 
more as time goes on. What's more, 
men in the marketing end of tele- 
vision point out, when the color TV 
market grows. bigger and matures 
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there will be discounts and special 
sales and second-hand sets. All this 
will bring color to a broader range of 
income levels. For comparison, black- 
and-white TV sets now cost $150 and 
up new; rebuilt used sets can be had 
for $25. 

P ming. Manufacturers point 
out that in order to sell anybody a 
color TV set, you must be able to 
assure him that there will be some 
color shows to look at. A generally 
accepted measure sets 12 to 15 hours 
of color programing a week as the 
minimum necessary before sets will 
move to consumers. So far, the net 
works have not provided anything 
like a steady 12 to 15 hours. They 
om out, for their part, that it is 
ard to justify the magnificent ex 
pense of color broadcasting when only 
a handful of consumers will be able 
to watch. 

But now, it seems, this last hurdle 
is starting to give way. Both National 
Broadcasting Co, and Columbia 
Broadcasting System plan large in- 
creases in color programing this year 
(BW—Aug.6'55,p60). Both hope that 
this will spur set sales, enlarge the pro- 
grams’ audiences, make it worthwhile 
to continue the programs and perhaps 
add more, and—coming full circle- 
spur set sales further. 
¢ Chances—What are the odds that 
this joyous spiral will actually material 
ize? Very good, men in the business 
say—though some envision a much 
slower start than others. This is the 
first time in color TV's short unhappy 
commercial history, the trade believes, 
when conditions have been such as to 
let such a spiral gain momentum. 

Previous attempts to trigger the 
spiral have battled with elie 
conditions. Early in 1954, for in 
stance, set manufacturers launched a 
heroic effort. Radio Corp. of America, 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., Motor- 
ola, Inc., and CBS-Columbia, Inc., 
leaped into the market with grim 
determination. There was talk of sell- 
ing 100,000 sets during 1954. But 
prices were high, and programing was 
thin. Too, black-and-white television 
was selling so well that many dealers 


failed to promote color with any real 
enthusiasm. The 1954 record: Perhaps 
20,000 sets were uced, 

This year, conditions are more ripe. 
There will be more programs, lower 
prices, improved sets. And according 
to the University of Michigan's Sur- 
vey Research Center, demand for 
black-and-white television may fall 
off soon (BW —Aug.6'55,p42). 
¢ Watch, Wait—The manufacturers, 
however, are proceeding with great cau- 
tion. Most of them are concentrating 
their efforts now not on selling color 
TV but on perfecting it in the labora- 
tory. Westinghouse is not manufactur- 
ing color at all right now. CBS-Co- 
lumbia has color sets waiting, a mer- 
chandising program desi mg an ¢cn- 
tire campaign poised for the day when 
demand materializes. Phileo Corp., 
Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories, and 
others that moved carefully in 1954 
are still moving carefully now, 

There is a noticeable lack of the 
kind of —— optimism that was 
resent in the winter of last year. 
Jack then, it seemed impossible that 
so superb a new product could fail to 
sell immediately. Now, there is a 
strong awareness of the things that 
can get in such a product's way, 
“But,” one manufacturing executive 
said last week, “it’s bound to sell 
sooner or later. We didn’t misjudge 
the demand, only the time.” 

The industry now is understandably 
loath to guess how many sets it will 
sell this year and next. The estimate 
most frequently voiced—but by no 
means universally accepted—envisions 
25,000 to 30,000 sets this year, per- 
haps 10 times that many in 1956, 
¢ Contrast—Looking back on 1954's 
mistakes, many TV men now blame 
their overoptimism on memories of 
black-and-white television's early days. 
Because black-and-white took hold so 
quickly, TV people admit, they sub- 
consciously expected color to do the 
same. This was a mistake, 

According to Electrical Merchandis- 
ing, @ McGraw-Hill publication, 
black-and-white sets sold like this in 
the early vears: 





Re sitet 4:0 wid 6,500 
Fee each oeeus . 178,000 
1948 .975,000 
1949 pees» dtnillion 











But things were different then, This 
was during the fabulous . postwar 
boom. Furthermore, TV was an en- 
tirely new experience for the bulk of 
the U.S. public. Black-and-white in its 
early years had no other form of TV to 
compete with. 














Multilingual posters in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, advertise the Atom for Peace inter- 


national show. 


In the combination of com- 


mercial exposition, propaganda battle- 


ground, and the official U. 


you could see... 


. conference, 


Geneva: Lifting the Veil 
From the Peaceful Atom 


With cach keeping one eye on the 
others, U.ited Nations members put 
their atoms-for-peace projects in the 
this week at Geneva, Swit 
(pictures). The U.N, con 


how< is 


zerland 


ference and exhibition was the signal 
for a flurry of discoveries and an 
nouncements as the world’s leaders 


in atomic research compared notes 
Western scientists, for example, 
hastened to see Russia’s exhibit at the 


Palais des Nations (picture). Judging 
by models of two research reactors 
uml motion pictures of a power re 


‘ration for 13 months, thes 
decided that Russia's atomic develop 
ment is high-grade but still behind the 
progress of the U.S., Britain, Canada, 
md maybe France. The unknown 
What, if anything, has Russia done 
that isn’t being shown yet? 
Lifting the Veil—Atomic experts 
from the rest of the world found the 
Russians’ revelations sufficiently intrigu 
ing, but other sensations came fast in 
the opening days 

¢ The U.S. Atomic Energy Com 
mission vouchsafed the first hint of 
the cost of fissionable fuels and other 
essential materials; $25 a gram, or 
$11,362 a pound, for cach unit of 


actor m oO 


30 


uranium-235 in uranium contaming 
20% U-235; $40 a kilogram, or $18.10 
a pound, for natural uranium; $28 a 
pound for heavy water. 

¢Dr. H. J. Bhabha of India, 
president of the U. N. conference 
and one of the world’s leading atomic 
scientists, predicted that nuclear fusion 
(BW —Aug.6'55,p31) will be tamed 
for sential use within 20 years. This 
source of energy, thus far applied only 
to the H-bomb, offers vaster power 
from a more plentiful fuel than ura 
nium—the heavy hydrogen found in 
sea water, Dr. Bhabha’s prediction, 
with fellow scientists nodding pub- 


lic agreement, hints at some new 
discovery that solves fusion prob 
lems 

* Need Is Great—Technical papers 


took an economic slant as experts from 
many countries stressed the need for 
large-scale atom power in the next 50 
to 100 years. Britain’s shortage of con- 
ventional fuels is regarded as the goad 
for the country’s double-quick pro- 
gress in power reactors—progress that 
left some U.S. commercial exhibitors 
disgruntled at being somewhat over- 
shadowed in Geneva's downtown ex- 
hibition hall. 
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METAL HANDS to manipulate “hot” ma- 
terials get a workout at U.S. exhibit. 





FRENCH showed electrical equipment 
that would go with power reactor. 
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RUSSIAN SCIENTIST (right) listens to Tom Sawyer of 
Alco Products, Inc., in front of U.S. model of atomic pile. 
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BELGIANS let visitors try Geiger counter on uranium-bearing 


RUSSIANS prominently displayed portraits of Lenin (left) and 
rock. Belgian Congo is rich source of uranium ore. 


Bulganin (right), At bottom is model of power reactor 
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Aluminum’s Third Round Is On 


@ it’s not the official new wave of expansion as 


planned by Washington. 


@ Instead, it’s generated under the pressure of the 


plain old factor of demand. 


@ Meanwhile, the Office of Defense Mobilization 
still tries to agree on its aluminum plans. 


The third round of expansion in the 
aluminum industry is under way now. 
Washington hasn‘t got around to rec- 
ognizing it officiallybut still, it’s there. 
And it's a round in which the industry 
itself took the initiative without wait- 
ing for government sponsorship. 

The evidence is plain now im plans 
announced by the big three of alu- 
minum—Alcoa, Reynolds, and Kaiser: 

* Reynolds will add 135,000 tons 
to new aluminum capacity—a one-third 
increase in its present capacity. Around 
100,000 tons of the extra metal will 
come from a new smelting plant in 
Kentucky; the remainder through a 
rounding out of existing plants at Lister- 
hill, Ala., and Corpus e risti, Tex, For 
all this work, Reynolds is asking Wash- 
ington for fast tax write-off certificates. 

* Alcoa is getting wady to add 
65,000 tons to its capacity by building 
up its plants at Rockdale and Point 
Comfort, Tex, This will give it a 10% 
expansion, and it’s not asking Washing- 
ton for tax aid, 

* Kaiser is planning a 90,000-ton 
expansion at a site it hasn't disclosed 
vet but that some guess will be at 
Ravenswood, W. Va., where Kaiser 
is now building a $100-million rolling 
mill (BW—Feb.19°55,p90). Already 
Kaiser is expanding its ‘Tacoma (Wash.) 
plant by 5,300 tons. 

These facts alone are enough to show 

that a third round of expansion is 
here—despite the fact that the Office 
of Defense Mobilization in Washing- 
ton is still considering whether the 
government should sponsor an official 
third round. 
* Rounds’ History—It was ODM that 
set the ball rolling for government- 
agonactas rounds of expansion in the 
aluminum industry. The rounds began 
in 1950, at the start of the Korean 
War, That year, ODM’s chiefs decided 
that the nation, which was then turn- 
ing out 800,000 tons of aluminum a 
year, needed more of the metal as 
rapidly as possible. ‘The expansion goal 
for the first round, in 1951, was 446,000 
tons; for the second, the following year, 
it was 231,000 tons. 

To get this expansion, the govern- 
ment Offered the. industry mF in- 


centives. These were: (1) “certificates 
of necessity” that allowed fast tax write- 
offs for depreciation; (2) government- 
guaranteed loans to ensure, and speed, 
the companies’ expansions; and (3) 
guaranteed markets, under which ail 
aluminum that the companies couldn't 
sell on their own would be bought by 
the government for its stockpile. 

It handed these incentives to Kaiser 

and Reynolds with the idea of loosen- 
ing Alcoa’s grasp of the market. 
» * 1951, ODM promoted a second 
round, under the same conditions. Iz 
1952, it tried to push yet another round. 
This time it wanted to bring smaller 
outfits into the industry. But this time 
there were complications; some of the 
smaller companies lost intcrest, were 
caught up in squabbles, or were stricken 
by financing troubles. 

Week after week through this sum- 

mer, ODM has been trying to decide 
whether to offer more incentives. It’s 
likely to make up its mind soon. 
« Wide Moves—Meanwhile, the whole 
face of the industry is changing. The 
big three are finding that other com- 
panies are getting deeper and deeper 
into aluminum. 

Anaconda has moved in. Next week 
it dedicates its $65-million primary 
aluminum plant at Columbia Falls, 
Mont., adding 60,000 tons of new ca- 
pacity. This expansion is part of the 
government-sponsored second round. 

And Aluminum Co. of Canada, 
which must be figured as a big factor 
in the U.S. market, has 91, tons 
of new capacity coming in between 
now and the end of 1956 from its Kiti- 
mat plant. (By the end of 1959, Alcan 
reckons to have Kitimat’s capacity 
st up to 331,000 tons.) 

ides these outfits that are now 
firmly in the industry, there are more 
companies that would like to get in, or 
are at least hanging around the 
watching for signs that might prompt 
them to move. 

One of these is Revere Copper & 
Brass, inc., which is secking a fast 
tax write-off but not a government- 
guaranteed market for the 60,000 tons 
of aluminum it expects to get from a 
$52.8-million plant that it’s now plan- 


ning to build at Wenatchee, Wash. 

"Others on the fringes include Har- 

‘ Machine Co., Se feeb Land 

ical Corp., and St. Joseph 

Co, and Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal 
Co. (which would run an aluminum in- 
got plant as a joint tion). 

¢ Pressures Behind It—All this expan- 
sion seems a little odd at first, when 
you remember that last year aluminum 
was hard to sell. When you look into 
the background you begin to see the 
reasons. 

The main factor, of course, is the 
os power of the 1955 boom. 

is has generated enormous demand. 
But there have been other factors, too, 
not strictly allied to the boom. 

One of them is ’s troubles. 
The current copper strike has sliced 
supplies sharply, and copper's rising 
ny has put a severe strain on its mar- 
et 


¢ Foresight—A recognized short-term 
factor has been the recent price buying 
and inventory building. There’s no 
exact figure of how this has pushed 
aluminum sales, but it’s certain that 
it has boosted them along. Evervone 
knew that the industry's labor contracts 
would run out a month after steel’s 
contracts expired, and that the cost of 
raises would be passed along. So cus- 
tomers who looked ahead bought before 
the contracts ended. 

Finally, there’s the biggest single fac- 

tor in the aluminum market—the stock- 
pile. Last year, it took in aluminum 
at about 25% above its customary 
rate. 
* Delays—So it’s clear that the mar- 
ket is there for the expansion that’s 
now under way. The question that’s 
holding up ODM'’s decision probably 
is: How far should government incen- 
tives for expansion go? 

It’s a question that has produced 
re arguments with ODM. One 
side—backed by Minne: Say» George 
M. Humphrey—argues that the govern- 
ment has done re that = 
companies applying for fast tax write- 
offs - big ‘meme to handle expan- 
sion on their own. The other side ar- 
gues that aluminum must be urged to 
expand because of the great demand 
for it. 

md this row there's the noisy 
bitter tussle between the independent 
fabricators and the ig Lae wg The 
i ts’ cry is that the big pro- 
ducers have been giving them short 
shrift on supplies. 

But out of all the strong words 
shot back and forth only one thing 
has come clear: There just isn’t 
enough aluminum this year for every- 
body. 
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THIS PINT-SIZE ROLLING MILL MAY SAVE YOU 
KING-SIZE HEADACHES (AND MONEY TOO!) 

At Inland, “new ideas” are considered as vital a raw material in steel- 
making as top grade iron ore and coal. Establishing reserves of this 
basic ingredient is a continuing job for Inland’s research and develop- 
ment people. The new Inland Research Center in Hammond, Indiana, 
where Inland researchers look for better steels and more efficient ways to 
make them, is the most recent addition to Inland’s “new idea” resources 


INLAND 


INLAND STEEL COMPANY 
48 South Dearborn Street * Chicago 3, illinois 
Sales Offices: Chicago * Milwaukee « St. Pau! 
Davengort « St. Louis « Kansas City ¢ indianapolis 
Detroit ¢ New York 

Principal Products: Sheets « Strip ¢ Structural 
Shapes ¢ Plates ¢ Bars « Tin Mill Products ¢ Rails 
and Track Accessor « Coal Chemicals 








SAVINGS BEGIN 
PRICE OF THIS CRANE 





Series “D" ‘Load Lifter’ Cranes are highly standardized 1 to 
20-tonm cranes, mass-produced to sell for far less than other 
cranes for average industrial service. But the saving doesn’t 
stop there, Year-after-year operational economy is accompan- 
ied by permanently reduced load-handling costs. 


Series “D” All-Electric ‘Load Lifter’ Cranes provide depend- 
able service because built into them are construction, opera- 
tion and maintenance features you would expect only in the 
most expensive heavy-duty cranes. For example, strong, rigid 
three-girder design eliminates whipping and skewing. All 
gearing operates in oil in sealed housings. The motor and drive 
shaft are permanently aligned. Ball and roller bearings assure 
smooth, efficient operation, Spotting is simplified by fast-acting 
brakes and variable speed magnetic control, operated by push 
buttons on floor controlled cranes, and by master switches on 
cage controlled cranes. From end trucks to load hook, safety 
devices protect man, load and crane. 


It's easy to buy a Series “D” ‘Load Lifter’ Crane for cage or 
floor operation. Just get a copy of Catalog 221, then select the 
size and type that best meets your requirements. Write today. 


WITH THE 


BUSINESS BRIEFS 





Major railroads earned a net of $88-mil- 
lion in June, 46% above the year-ago 
month. In the last week of July, car- 
loadings hit 795,771, a gain of 6.4% 
over the matching week in 1954, Mean- 
while, a group of trade experts urged 
the government to set up a stockpile of 
spare parts for freight cars to help 
head off a potential shortage of 112,000 
cars in case of war. 


. 
New York-to-Florida air hearings took 
a new spin when National Airlmes of- 
fered to buy Northeast Airlines, one of 
eight lines secking CAB clearance for 
the lucrative southern run. A North- 
east official immediately called the offer 
a mere gesture. 

. 
Ohio Turnpike financing plans call for 
the biggest municipal bond flotation in 
oe If the progr ram goes through, 
something over $535-million bonds will 
go on the market in one lump, early 
next year. The North-South highway 
involved is a Y-shaped one to link To 
ledo, Cincinnati and Conneaut. 

. 
Economic indicators from government 
sources: July employment hit a record 
65-million (page 18). . . . Building out- 
lays were close to $4-billion, the biggest 
month ever, and at a seasonally ad- 
justed annual rate of $42-billion. . . . 
In June, personal income slid down 
very slightly. from May’s all-time high, 
to an annual rate of $301.2-billion. 

° 
Too much uranium? Canada will sign 
no more special uranium purchase con- 
tracts with producers after Mar. 31, 
1656. The government move takes 
some of the bloom: off the hectic ura- 
nium hunt; penny uranium stocks have 
taken a beating on the Toronto market. 

. 
Slightly married? joint operation of 
some facilities is being studied by 
the Erie and Lackawanna railroads, but 
officiais of both roads say this does not 
mean a merger. As of now, the lines 
provide considerable duplicating serv- 
ice, especially in North Jersey. 

7 
l-million Ib. more nickel will be di- 
verted from the U.S. stockpile in Au- 
gust, to ease a critical shortage. De- 
ense Mobilizer Arthur Flemming or- 
dered the move, which brings scheduled 
1955 diversions to 12-million Ib. 

. 


a 
‘CRANES 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. Muskegon, Michigan 
Bullders of “Shaw-Box" and ‘Load Lifter’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Load 
Lifter’ Hoists and other lifting specialties. Makers of ‘Ashcroft’ 
Gauges, ‘Hancock’ Valves, ‘Consolidated’ Safety and Relief Valves, 
‘American’ and ‘American-Microsen’ Industrial Instruments, and 
Aircraft Products. 


Newest FTC member is Sigurd Ander- 
son, former GOP Governor of South 
Dakota. Anderson was appointed to 
round out the term of Chmn. Edward 
F. Howrey (page 75). John W. Gwynne, 
former Iowa Cungressman, will be the 
new chairman. {i 
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Kaydon... 


world’s thinnest tapered roller bearings 


R= — that’s the name we've given our line of Reali-Slim line. In addition to hundreds of Reali-Slim 
extremely thin-section, lightweight bearings. The standard sizes, there’s a big variety of special races 
bearing shown above is a Reali-Slim. Reali-Slim bear- and separators to meet special applications. Kaydon 
ings are really strong, too! The single row, tapered roller engineers are prepared to give you valuable help with 
bearing we're talking about, here, has a 33,000-lb. radial your application problems. 

capacity—with 38,200-lb. thrust capacity. Over 1-ft. in 
diameter, yet it weighs only 3.15 Ibs! These figures tell 
how Reali-Slim bearings combine minimum section with 
high strength and long life. * Reali-Slim Ball Bearings — in Conrad, angular contact and 

If you’re looking for a whole new concept in thin- 4-point contact types are available in seven 


; ; : : : sta f ¥,” to 1,000” and 
section, lightweight bearing design — look at Kaydon’s in an eee sarees 4’ to 40.0007. 565 


*® Reali-Slim Roller Bearings — in radial and taper 
roller types are available in cross sections from 
9/16” and in bore diameters from 5” to 40.000”. 
THaeE ENGitmINEBRBIN G y 


——-@ USKEGCON @ MICHICGCA N—— 





For more information write Kaydon of Muskegon. 
Ask for engineering Catalog No. 54-RS detailing: 


All types of ball and voller bearings — 4” to 120” outside diameter 
Taper Roller @ Roller Thrust © Roller Radial © Bi-Angular Roller © Spherical Roller © Ball Radial © Ball Thrust Bearings. 


a for this sparkling “showcase of service’ 
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MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY 
banks on long-term economy of JENKINS VALVES 


The new Sth Avenue office of Manufacturers Trust Company is a striking 
departure from traditional bank design . . . for practical purposes. The 
many innovations are carefully calculated to permit greatly increased effi- 
ciency in service ... to pioneer a merchandising concept new in banking. 


Its glass walls include the largest series of panes ever erected, yet the building 
is technically windowless. Air conditioning, together with all other mechani- 
cal facilities, was carefully planned to provide uninterrupted comfort and 
convenience. Jenkins Valves were selected for all air conditioning, cooling, 
and heating lines, as in so many of today's buildings that set the pace for 
fucure-minded design. 


Confidence in the extra measure of efficiency and economy assured by Jenkins 
standards is shared by leaders in every field of construction. Despite this extra 
value, you pay no more for Jenkins Valves. 


For new installations, for all replacements, let the Jenkins Diamond be your 
guide to lasting valve economy. Jenkins Bros., 100 Park Ave., New York 17, 


SOLD THROUGH 
LEADING INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTORS 


Photo: Ezra Stoller 


Architects: SKIDMORE, OWINOS & MERRILL 
Mechanical Engineers: svsKa & HENNESSY, INC. 
General Contractors: Gnomon A. FULLER COMPANY 
Heating, Ventilating, and 

Air Conditioning Contractor: BAKER, SMITH & CO. 
Interior Design Consultant: EL2ANOR LE MAIRE 


These Iron Body Gate and Check Valves on 
air conditioning service lines are among the 
many Jenkins Valves installed throughout the 
new bank with the “open look”. 
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Now is a good time to look ahead on politics to this time next year 
when the Presidential nominating conventions roll around again. 


For clues on candidates, issues, and prospects, note the developments 
at the Governors’ Conference at Chicago. State political leaders turned 
out to discuss highways, mental institutions, and other common problems. 
But the main interest was politics—who will be elected President in 1956. 


—e— 
The assumption is that Eisenhower will run again. 


The President himself is non-committal. While the governors guessed, 


Eisenhower was at his Gettysburg farm, expressing hope that some day he 
would be a full-fledged farmer, but leaving the time in doubt. 


be persuaded to run. A few from the South will support Eisenhower. 
—_—-O— 


Vice-Pres. Nixon will be an issue. Eisenhower’s age—he would be 70 
before a second term is over—means that a reelection try would focus special 
attention on the Vice-Presidential candidate. Nixon doesn’t share Eisen- 
hower’s personal popularity. But there’s no sign that Eisenhower would 
drop him in a new race. In fact, al! signs point the other way. Eisenhower 
has been building up Nixon all the time, Latest example was the Nixon 
Cabinet meeting (with photographs) when the President was in Geneva. 


—e-— 


Harriman’s strength is a surprise. It reflects a feeling among both 
Republicans and Democrats that the Democratic candidate will be forced 
far to the left in next year’s struggle. And Harriman is considered the 
man who can stand for a new “New Deal.” 


Stevenson prebably has more strength at this time. And he has the 
endorsement of Harriman. But Stevenson has no great appeal to city bosses. 
And it's significant that Harriman is doing nothing to discourage 
put his own name at the head of the ticket. 


Sen. Kefauver is in the picture. He rode to fame four years ago by 
exposing crime. This embarrassed some of his own party’s local bosses, and 
they were against him in 1952. But Kefauver now is trying to “retread his 
glory.” He will visit Russia, then investigate monopolies and juvenile 
delinquency. 

—-@-— 


The GOP bets on Eisenhower’s achievements and his appeal to voters: 


There’s peace. It is still uneasy, with no certainty that the talks with 
the Reds will avoid World War III. But there are no casualty lists from 
battlefields. And the draft takes fewer young men all the time. 


And prices are stable, while employment and wages continue to climb. 
The nation is in the biggest non-war boom it has ever had. 

Note the appeal to women, whose vote is bigger every election year. 
Their dollars go further in the grocery store. Their sons are at home longer. 


—_—o— 


The arguments pushed on Eisenhower by members of his own party 
come down to this: The job has just been started. Under the Democrats, 


: 
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he'd risk killing his major objectives. 


the danger of a new war was always close. And infiation was allowed to 
nibble away at the economy in order to finance bids for bloc suppori—from 
home buyers, farmers, the aged, labor, small businessmen, and others. The 
GOP leaders miss no opportunity to tell the President that if he retired 


—_—e— 
The case of the Democrats against Eisenhower is on these lines: 
Foreign policy is wishy-washy. At first, Eisenhower was very tough. 
The Iron Curtain would be rolled back. Satellites would be liberated. Chiang 


would be unleashed. Indo-China would be protected. And the further 
extension of Communism would be met by massive retaliation. 


Democrats charge an Eisenhower reversal. Generally, they applaud the 
peace effort now under way. But they insist it involves a change in direc- 
tion that is unprecedented in American history. 


_o— 


On the domestic side, it’s “moral duplicity” that the Democrats hammer. 
Their point is that Eisenhower asked for liberal legislation—school aid, 
health, social security, and other measures—but didn’t push them. 

One top Democratic spokesman puis it this way: Eisenhower proposes 
programs that are popular with the voters. But the programs stop there. 
There’s no follow-up to get them enacted. Pushing them would upset his 
balanced budget hopes and delay tax cuts that GOP backers are counting on. 

—eo— 

Will these anti-Eisenhower arguments sway voters, when there’s peace 
and times are good? Democratic leaders can’t count very much on that. 

The answer of a prominent Presidential candidate: Frankly, they won't. 
They appeal to the intellectuals, the students, and the historians. 

Talbott-like incidents are more important. The Democrats are banking 
heavily on prospects that they can show a “too close tie-up” between busi- 
nessman officials of the Administration and their old connections. Investiga- 
tions are planned to prove the point. 


—o— 


More than a score of investigations will go on this fall and the number 


will increase next year, when Congress comes back. Power to investigate © 


was the big political gain the Democrats scored last year when they won 
majorities in both the House and Senate. 


—oe— 


Lack of investment capital in the South will be investigated and the 
effort will be made to show the GOP favors other areas on money matters. 
Aim, of course, is to stop some of the split-ticket voting in the South. 

Position of low income farmers will be probed to show that Administra- 
tion policies hurt family farms, help the big farms. 

Businessmen in government will be called on constantly to explain 
their decisions. The effort will be to show “favoritism.” 


a oe 


It looks like a rough political year ahead. Political 


maneu 
bound to influence business decisions. But seem to be radical positions 
before voting time usually are modified before the time for action: If 
Eisenhower runs, odds will be high against big 
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PERMACEL 64 CLOTH TAPE 





PerMacet Tares 


In our complete line, there's a self-sticking tope for every job. . 
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. write Permacel Tape Corporotion, New Brunswick, N, J. 
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ON QUIET CAMPUS of Gould Academy at 
Bethel, Me., National Training Laboratory in 
Group Development this summer pushes its pro- 
gram of research and training in. . . 


What Makes a Small Group Tick 


Almost every businessman today has 
cast heard of the new branch of 


cience calied group dynamics 


t's the studv of how and why groups 
' peopl ict as they do Pause there 


ment and you'll begin to see wh 
people get a little testy about 
things as group dynamics: It's a 
tudy with distant fuzzy edges, and it 
uls itself to the accumulation of a 
vase of research that doesn't fit into 
it compartments 
Like some other new-born sciences, 
up dynamics reaches out wide, seems 
to be headed in half a dozen different 
directions simultancously. This makes 


; 
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it tough for a businessman to figure out 
which of its many areas of study serve 
him best 

One of group dynamics’ earliest ex 
cursions was into the consumers’ minds 
It headed that way when marketing 
men ce''ed for scientific information on 
mass buying motivations. And the b 
havior scientists gave marketing men 
some startling new tips. (BW—Aug.14 
'54,p50). Its next move around the 
business world was into employees’ 
minds, ‘There it turned out for man 
agement some brand-new theories on 
employee relations 
¢ Fresh Twist—Now group dynamics is 


progressing in another direction. This 
time the aim is to turn up the facts 
tbout how and why small groups act as 
they do. Business wants the social 
scientists to get useful data on this. 
The reason is plain. If a businessman 
is skilled in his understanding of the 
mechanics of a small group’s behavior 
he will be able to unlock more of the 
potential of his staff, his board, or his 
executive committee 

This, roughly, is what the people in 
the pictures on these pages are after. 
They come from the fields of govern 
ment, business, education, religion, and 
health and welfare. They've just spent 
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three weeks finding out about group 
behavior at this summer's second ses 
sron of the National Training Labora- 
tory in Group Development. 

NTLGD is a branch of the National 
Education Assn., and this is the ninth 
year it has operated its unique labora 
tory on the campus of Gould Academy 
at Bethel, Me. 
¢ Mecca in Maine—In those nine years, 
the annual summer confab at Bethel has 
come to be regarded as the Mecca of 
small group research and development. 
So far, the laboratory hasn't been con 
cerned with specific business applica 
tions of its work. But this coming win 
ter, NILGD will run its first lab 
planned exclusively for management 


men with a two-week program oriented 
toward management problems at Co 
lumbia University’s Arden House 

From this summer's two, three-weck 
sessions at Bethel you get an idea of 





PLAY ACTING their roles as pressure groups, these NTLGD delegates 
push hard for their interests in claborate training session. 





what next winter's management-ori 
ented session will aim at. 


1. What It’s About 


The things that the 125 delegates 
at Bethel learned have direct applica 
tion to business. From Bethel’s faculty, 
drawn from the parent body, National 
lraiming Laboratory, as well as psy- 
chology and sociology departments of 
half a dozen top universities, delegates 
learned how to: 

¢ Make a quick and accurate diag 
nosis of what's going on in a group, or 
between groups 

¢ Gain insight into their own be 
havior as members of a group 

e Gauge the effect of their own 
behavier on the group 

¢ Develop group leadership skill 

e Evaluate evidence on human 
relations turned up by recent research. 


MNice 


(Gram ad 
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To accomplish this, the Bethel fac- 
ulty uses, in part, such standard train- 
ing devices as lectures, practice in group 
situations, and elaborate role-playing. 

But Bethel also gives heavy emphasis 
to its own style of group situation. It 
puts its students together in small 
groups—and quite literally lets them 
alone to sit at a table and do what 
they please. 

In this kind of training group there 
is no agenda, no leader, no instruction. 
It sounds useless and pointless. Indeed, 
when you first see and listen to such 
1 group operating it appears to be 
nothing more than a waste of time. 
But there is a goal. Bethel feels that 
the agenda-less, leaderless, instruction 
less group sets up a basic situation 
that permits group members to watch 
other members’ behavior with goldfish 
bowllike clarity. 

Che situation is also disturbing indi- 


= 2 a 
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FIGHTING as hard as any aggressive small-town group, their faces show 
how immersed they get in their problems as. . . 





. . » REGIONAL CITY, THE COMMUNITY CONTRIVED AS 
4 PROVING GROUND FOR GROUP SKILLS, WARMS UP TO 
THE QUESTION: SHOULD WE HAVE A NEW SCHOOL? 
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BORED with its problem, when task isn’t stated clearly, training group can't get any- 


where. But when... 
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INSTRUCTOR states problem precisely, there’s a quick response. Moral: If you run a 


group, make the objective crystal clear. 


vidually. As a result, a member of a 
group feels more aware through per 
sonal tension or uneasiness or dissatis 
faction cach moment of the group’s dis 
cussion or silence 

* Emotional Matter—That matter of 
“feeling it in the guts” is the real key 
to Bethel’s aim. Director Leland P. 
Bradford, who, as head of National 
l'raining Laboratory, runs Bethel, ex- 
plains why when he points out that the 
behavior sciences aren't like physical 
sciences. A mathematician can't really 
“feel” calculus, nor can an engineer 
‘teel” frame stress. They can read 
about them and they can, with proper 
tools, put them to work. But, says 
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Bradford, study and observation aren't 
enough when it comes to human rela 
tions. In this field you can’t make 
progress for long if you don’t partici 
pate. 

Bethel’s idea in leaving out agendas 
and leaders for its groups is that when 
the pressure that an agenda imposes 
on a group is removed, it's possible 
to see more clearly how behavior de 
velops among group members. Mayy 
psychologists agree that this is a fine 
theory—but it still leads to some pretty 
baffling situations. 

This summer, Bethel’s delegates 
gathered, 15 or so to a group, cach 
morning during the three-week sessions 


For two hours each day they sat at their 
tables talking. ge had no objectives, 
no agenda, and the faculty member 
present at each group's table deliber- 
ately avoided participation. 

Even after eight days, some groups 
still couldn’t agree on a topic. 

But even in these groups you could 
begin to see some of the mechanics 
of group behavior that don’t come to 
light in normal group situations. 

You could see i one man’s person- 
ality irked the group, how a fuzzy pro- 
posal stultified action; how blatant 
grabs for leadership could be beaten 
dewn by a simple lack of interest in 
the would-be dictator. 
© Staging Problems—And even more 
to the point are the sessions devoted to 
role-playing, at which another phenoin- 
enon of group behavior is demonstrated. 
The pictures on this page illustrate this. 
A group given an unclear goal (top 
picture) is bored, can’t get discussion 
started. It spends its time floundering 
about, trying to define terms. But 
when a group leader, a faculty member, 
gives the group a clear objective (lower 
picture), action follows immediately. 

The culmination of the groups’ prac- 
tical work at Bethel comes in the sec- 
ond week of the session, when they are 
faced with an elaborately conceived 
intra-group problem. 

Here, some half dozen groups play 
the roles of pressure groups in a com- 
munity. The problem this theoretical 
community was faced with at one ses- 
sion this summer was whether it should 
build an expensive new school. 

Playing out their roles to the hilt 
each of the groups pushed for its own 
special interest. The carpenters union 
connived with the contractors associa- 
tion, the real estate board tried to un- 
load some marginal property, and the 
taxpayers club let go with a familiar 
pained cry. 

To make the problem more realistic, 
the community published a daily news- 
paper (and the editor had his own ideas 
about the school, too). Finally, four 
men were billed to play the role of “in- 
formal powers,” the behind-the-scenes 
operators found in every community, 
through whom wonders can sometimes 
be worked. 

For Bethel’s delegates, this week of 
role-playing added up to a practical 
demonstration of how they could use 
what they had learned about the theory 
of group behavior 
¢ Self Conscious—For cach study ses- 
sion at Bethel, theoretical and prac- 
tical, there’s a built-in session of intro- 
spection and self-analysis. These built-in 
sessions are vital, Bethel’s faculty in- 
sists, because it’s largely by introspec- 
tion that you solidify what you've ob- 
served and felt as a participant in a 


group. 


Bethel’s basic objective, Bradford 
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AST Will Like It! 
{i 
" “Charge-account service for 
tickets, meals and refreshments. 
It’s a personal introduction, 
nation-wide.” 


of cash.. 


| All these Railroads Will Honor Your 


NEW RAIL TRAVEL CARD 





International-Great Northern Railroad 
Kansas City Southern Ratiway 
Louisiana & Arkansas Railway 
Minneapolis & St. Lous Railway 


Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Sault Ste. Marie 


Missouri-Kansas- Texas Railroad 


Missouri-Kansas- Texas Railroad 
of Texas 
Missouri Pacific Railroad 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 

Bangor & Aroostook Railroad 

Boston & Albany Raiiroad 

Boston and Maine Railroad 

Central Vermont Railway 

Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 

Chicago & Eastern Ilinois Railroad 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Chicago, Indianapolis and Louisville 


Railway New York Central System 
Chicago, South Shore and South Berd Norfolk & Western Railway 
Railroad Northern Pacific Railway 


Colorado and Southern Railway 
Delaware and Hudson Railroad 
Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad 
Duluth, Winnipeg & Pacific Railway 
Erie Railroad 
Fort Worth and Denver Railway 
Grand Trunk Railway 
Great Northern Railway 

: Gulf Coast Lines 
Gu!f, Mobile & Ohio Railroad 
Iitinors Central Railroad 


Pennsylvania Railroad 

Pennsylvania-Reading Seashore Lines 

Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad 

St. Louis-San Francisco Railway 

St. Louis, San Francisco and Texas 
Railway 

Spokane, Portiand and Seattle Railway 

Texas & Pacific Railway 

Union Pacific Railroad 

Wabash Railroad 

Western Pacific Railroad 
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AS Will Like It! 
“No more carrying big amounts 

or financing expense 

accounts till the check comes 

through. This new plan is swell!” 
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Led the Comptroller 
ASL?) Will Like It! 


“No deposit—as some credit 
cards require. Expense accounts 
and tax reports are current and 
accurate,” 







You Will Like <— 
Yours, Too! ty 
---here’s how to get it! 


Enjoy the personal recognition and 
the speedy, no-red-tape service of this 
new RAIL TRAVEL CARD, Use it just like 
hotel or service station credit cards. 
For complete information and appli- 
cation form, mail coupon today! 


for complete information, mail coupon today! 


RAIL TRAVEL CREDIT AGENCY 


. Bs Room 436 Union Station » Chicago 6, Iilinols 


Please send complete information about 
RAIL TRAVEL CARD to 


NAME —.__- — 





ADDRESS 
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Please check: [)Company account (Individual account 
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NEW JOINTER Cuts Woodworking, Maintenance Costs 


An improved version of the Rockwell- 
built Delta 8” Jointer reduces change- 
over downtime and cuts operational 
costs in furniture plants, woodwork- 
ing shops, and maintenance opera- 
tions. Price of the redesigned machine 
has not been raised, although several 
new features greatly increase the 
speed and ease with which it can be 


adjusted and operated. Longer life 


Why vinine 
ASPHALT PUMPS ore STANDARD 
on CHAUSSE Equipment 


Chausse Mfg. Company, Inc. of 
Detroit, Michigan, says, “We 
hove used =. pumps for 
a years and have enjoyed 
trouble-free operation, with 
only one complaint and it wos 


without maintenance has also been 
achieved through redesigning the 
fully adjustable infeed and outfeed 
tables to ride in dovetailed ways 
equipped with a take-up gib to com- 
= for wear. For details write: 
Jelta Power Tool Division, Rockwell 
Manufacturing Company,540-HNorth 
Lexington Avenue, Pittsburgh 8, 
Pennsylvania. 


handled very satisfactorily.” 
Top performance — That's 
why Vikings are Standard 
on Chausse asphalt handling 
equipment. Want information 
on Viking Pumps? 


Send today for our latest folder series 55S. 


VIKING PUMP COMPANY Cedar Faiis, lows 
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“"GEAR~ WITHIN. A~GEAR" 


ROTARY PUMP 





says, is to help develop “strong and 
wise individuals who can, alone and 
with others, reach good decisions about 
their problems.” 


ll. Where It Came From 


Bethel found its method of aiming 
for that objective in the work of psy- 
chologist Kurt Lewin, considered the 
father of group dynamics. Lewin’s 
work in the field became widely known 
in 1946, when the State of Connecti- 
cut called him in to solve a serious 
problem in race relations. He evolved 
a combination of practical and theo- 
retical aspects of group dynamics and 
developmaent, and the next year, Bethel 
took this for the nucleus of its syllabus. 
Lewin died in 1947, but not before 
he had done some key research into 
roup dynamics. Stuart Chase, in his 

k, Roads to Agreement, has called 
Bethel “a kind of a memorial to Kurt 
Lewin.” 

Though Lewin gave Bethel its im- 
petus, it has taken sizable efforts by 
Bradford and his staff to keep up with 
the growing enrollment and to keep 
sights always set on fresh research and 
training methods 
¢ Expansion—The program started out 
with one session a summer, but pres- 
sure for attendance forced Bradford to 
set up two sessions. 

In recent years, another special fea- 
ture has been incorporated. Qualified 
delegates, chiefly those who have been 
through the primary session once, can 
take a “training of trainers” course. 
This substitutes the theory of training 
for the normal diet of theory of group 
development. 

A teature of the Bethel training 
method is the high  staff-to-student 
ratio. This year there was one faculty 
member for each four delegates, a pro- 

rtion far higher than found on col- 
ege campuses. 

The total summer staff averages 
around 35. Bradford and two others 
come from NTL; the other 32 staffers 
this year were social and clinical psy- 
chologists, education professors, soci 
ologists, and psychiatrists—drawn from 
university centers. The staff is leavened 
with training directors from industry 
and governinent 
¢ Gains—and Costs—With such a staff, 
Bethel feels it has certain advantages. 
It can carry on experimentation in hu- 
man relations, and at the same time, 
study and perfect applications of its 
training method. 

But such elaborate stafiing costs 
plenty of money. The $200 course fee 
and the $125 board-and-room charge 
meets only about two-thirds of what 
it costs to plan and run Bethel. 

For its first seven years, Bethel had 
a Carnegie Fund grant and, at first, 
some Navy money. The National Edu- 
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cation Assn. chipped in some adminis- 
trative funds and Michigan University’s 
Research Center for Group Dynamics 
helped out with staffing. 

It now costs about $100,000 to run 
a4 summer at Bethel. Bradford's prob- 
lem is to keep things going at an ex- 
panding rate without pricing attend- 
ance out of the reach of some occupa- 
tional groups. Today, Bethel comes 
closer to being self-supporting because 
NTLGD has increased the number of 
its year-round training activities and so 
distributes its sizable overhead over 
more sources of income. Despite the 
gain here, Bethel now has a campaign 
under way to get funds from businesses 
interested in pushing research and 
training in group development. 

Bradford figures NTLGD is a good 
buy for business because Bethel’s fac- 
ulty members are also topnotch re- 
searchers. Some of Bethel’s staffers have 
already made names for themselves in 
industry-connected social science re 
search and development 

Also, the fact that many different 
scientific diciplines are welded together 
in the Bethel operation means that the 
bewildering terms of the social sciences 
may become standardized sooner—an 
appealing prospect for those business 
men who have tried to find their way 
through the present terminology. 





MANAGEMENT BRIEFS 





Employer responsibility for injuries to 
workers during off-hour recreation has 
been upheld by the Illinois Supreme 
Court. Jewel Tea Co. wants a rehear 
ing of the ruling that the company is 
liable for injuries to a worker in a ball 
game with other Jewel employees. Some 
think the ultimate decision will have 
important bearing on company recTca- 
tion programs. The court held there 
were “subtle pressures” to get men to 
play on the company team 


There’s no end to management's ap 
petite for self-improvement. This week 
American Management Assn. figures 
showed that some 5,000 executives will 
attend seminars at about 350 manage 
ment meetings from September until 
next June 
* 

Monroe Calculating Machine Co. is 
giving factory workers a taste of what 
happens to the products they make. 
Three rank-and-file employees were sent 
out on a full day’s schedule of calls 
with three salesmen. Then their reac 
tions were published in the plant maga- 
zine, The idea: to convince production 
workers that selling is no breeze. Mon 
roe believes the point was well estab- 
lished 
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“You see Powell Valves everywhere! Naturally, since .. . 








. engineers specify Powell Valves because they're dependable and 
economical, Engineers also know Powell has a complete line of valves.” 


Famous for dependable 
flow control 


Powell Valves have a record of dependable flow control 
since 1846, And Powell can supply just the valve you 
need—for Powell probably makes more kinds of valves 
and has solved more valve problems than any other 
organization in the world. 

Available through distributors in principal cities. 
Made %” to 30” and for 125 pounds to 2500 pounds 
W.S.P. Bronze, iron, steel and corrosion resistant metals 
and alloys. On problems, write direct to The Wm. Powell 
Company, Cincinnati 22, Ohio. 


Wat! 


THE COMPLETE QUALITY LINE 


owell Valves 


109th YEAR 
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“Working logs” may look easy 
but you're doomed for a soaking if 
you're not an experienced specialist. 
Linking horsepower cto industrial 
equipment may seem easy, too, until 
the power linkage fails and costly 
downtime ties up your machine . . . 
or even breaks up your entire work 
cycle, 

That's why more and more pow- 
ered equipment users specify Twin 
Disc power linkage—and why more 
and more powered equipment man- 
ufacturers install Twin Dise power 
linkage as standard equipment. Since 
1918, Twin Dise has specialized ex- 
clusively in the design, manufacture 
and application of both Friction and 
Fluid Drives. As a result, Twin Disc 
provides exactly the right Drive for 
essentially all requirements of indus- 
trial power transmission. 
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This sawmill, Zewenet by an International U-450 
engine, gets producti ther control, 
end life by driv through @ Twin Disc 
Friction Power Take-Of. of Twin Disc 


Drives range from fractional to 1325 
of Fluid Drives from % to 850 hp. - 
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Dow Stock Plan 


Employees of the big 
chemical company get their 
seventh postwar chance to 
buy stock out of pay. 


Employee stock purchase plans—once 
common in industry but severely set 
back by the 1929 market crash—are 
again becoming popular with manage- 
ment. 

Earlier this year, the log-jam may 
have been broken when General 
Motors, du Pont, and other companies 
announced variations on purchase plans 
to let employees acquire their securi- 
ties by easy stages. 

Next month, employees of Dow 
Chemical Co. will get their seventh 
chance to buy Dow common since the 
end of World War II. Between Sept. 
6 and Sept. 30, they can agree to buy 
stock through payroll deductions up 
to 10% of their annual income. 

A look at Dow’s plan, started in 
1948, gives you a pretty fair picture of 
(1) how much interest employees have, 
(2) what safeguards can be used to 
protect employees in case of adverse 
market conditions, and (3) what man- 
agement thinks of the whole scheme 
(BW—Mar.28’53,p1 30). 
¢ High Interest—Since 1948, partici- 
pation at Dow has risen from 19% of 
the employee total to as high as 45% 
in 1952. The current plan, just end- 
ing, had about 38% participation. 

In the first years of the plan, Dow's 
stock took a spectacular rise—and em- 
ployees not only acquired a dividend- 
earning investment but also made envi- 
able profit on the value of the stock. 
That helped to build up interest among 
the auiovens. 

In one year—1953—Dow decided to 
omit offering a plan, since the business 
outlook at that time raised some carly 
storm signals. In 1954, Dow once more 
put the plan into operation without 
any appreciable decline in worker in- 
terest. 

Said a Dow spokesman: “You can 
see we feel pretty good about the suc- 
cess of our stock plans.” 

One factor that perhaps helps Dow 
sell its program: Workers are protected 
from losses up to the time they make 
the last payment. ‘They can choose to 
take back their money each year rather 
than receive stock. 

Option Plan, Too—Dow has also an- 
nounced a stoek option plan for key em- 
ployees, subject to stockholder approval 
Aug. 24. It sets aside 225,000 shares 
for key employees above a certain sal- 
ary level and, in addition, provides for 
special options to be granted at the 
board's discretion. «0 
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The true small town is the Grit small town 


You miss the Mark (Ill.) when you judge the true 
small town by population alone. 

You've got to consider geography as well as 
numbers. Your true small town is a place of 2500 or 
less, far enough away from a major city not to be 
magnetized by it. It’s what leaps to your mind when 
you think of bandstands and village meetings and 
Fourth-of-July oratory. 

Put 16,000 such small towns together and you've 
got a market of mighty proportions. But a market 
not so easy to approach. Many of the towns don't 
have newspapers or even newsstands. Magazine 
subscription crews don’t reach them. TV coverage 
is weak. True small towns are America's least 
exploited market. 

There is a path to them though. Grit. Here is the 
one national publication edited specifically for small 
towners, delivering exactly 58.58% of its 800,000- 


plus weekly copies to them, Your true small towner 
gets news from Grit, recipes and household hints 
from Grit, comics and healthy fiction from Grit, 
man-about-the-house projects from Grit, inspira- 
tion from Grit. Grit is his mirror to the world. 

All of which makes it logical that small-town 
families buy the products they see advertised in 
Grit. That's a subject we delight in talking about, 
because we have a Peck (Idaho, Kans., Mich.) of 
indisputable proof. 

You can have a dominant, year-round campaign 
in Grit for the cost of one full-page ad in a mass- 
audience magazine, A small price, surely, to Con- 
tact (Nev.) the Fertile (lowa) Fields (La.) Grit 


represents. 


Grit Publishing Co., Williamsport, Pa. ¢ Represented by Scolaro, 
Meeker & Scott in New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia; and by 
Doyle & Hawley in Los Angeles and San Francisco, 
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ANOTHER OTIS FIRST! The Otis TRAV-O-LATOR is a 
modification of the world famous reversible Otis Escalator—another Otis 
first that was designed to move people, not materials! |t's as easy to ride 
as an escalator. Its moving surface is an endless platform of metal esca 
lator treads. It is smooth gliding for safe riding; cleated for safe traction 
comb toothed for safe interlocking between treads and for safe stepping 
from moving treads to comb plates at entrance and exit points. In addition, 
it has the Otis escalator balustrades and handrails. All, long proven safety 
features. 

There's practically no limit to the length, flexibility, or use of the 
TRAV-O-LATOR. Ask any of our 295 offices across the United States and 
Canada for details. 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY, 260 I Ith Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


*Trade Mart 


FIRGT GAPE ELEVATOR, 1853 + FIRGT ESCALATOR, 1900 «+ FIRST TRAV-O-LATOR, 1955 
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Flying Green Goods to Market 


That's the plan of a food processor and an airline, 
and Grand Union is interested. Key points: fast prepackag- 
ing of Florida crops, quick delivery to the North by air. 


It won't be long before you'll be 
ible to buy prepackaged fresh fruit 
and vegetables at your supermarket all 
year round—only 24 hours after they 
have been picked off the farm. By next 
winter, in fact, New Yorkers probably 
will be taking advantage of this new 
marketing speedup, worked out by an 
airline, a supermarket chain, a food 
processor, and Florida produce growers. 
In Miami last week, representatives of 
cach got together to talk out the details 
picture, below) 

lwo things make this ambitious plan 

possible: air freight and prepackaging 
at the source of supply. 
* Backed by Airline—Prime mover in 
the deal is Riddle Air Lines, Inc., a fast- 
growing air cargo line based in Miami. 
Riddle is constantly looking for ways 
to drum up new steady business. So 
the airline was interested last year when 
Florida produce processor Charles 
Burns came in with a new system for 
cleaning, trimming, and chilling fresh 
frurt and vegetables, sealing them in a 
transparent plastic wrap. 

Riddle flew a limited quantity of 
Burns's prepacked produce to hospitals 


ind institutions last season, but both 
the airline and the processor wanted big 


volume. Riddle steered Burns toward 
the supermarket chains, and Grand 
Union Co.—whose Northeastern out- 
lets are expanding rapidly—decided to 
take a look. 

. Hanging Fire—Last weekend, Riddle 
flew B. W. Winters and Walter Eggers 
(picture), Grand Union's produce man- 
ager and head buyer, to Miami to talk 
facts with Burns and local area growers. 
Grand Union hasn't officially made up 
its mind to buy Burns’s output yet, 
but Winters and Eggers were enthu 
siastic. 

Grand Union, like other super chains, 
firmly believes prepackaging is a comer; 
nearly 49% of all produce now sold in 
retail stores is prepacked, Winters 
estimates. 

“Prepackaged produce has been hang 
ing on the fence for nearly 10 years 
now,” Winters muses, “and air freight 
may be just what's needed to push it 
across.” 
¢ Other Airlines—If the deal goes 
through it will not be the first time that 
fresh produce has been shipped via air. 
Slick Airways, American Airlines, and 
United Airlines, for example, fly vege- 
tables and fruit out of California’s Im- 
perial Valley for eastern markets. 





MIAMI TALKS bring Grand Union's B. W. Winters (third from left) and Walter 
Eggers (second from right) into discussion with growers, processors, air freight people. 
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But for the most part, this is a spe- 
cialty business—asparagus, dates, and 
tomatoes bound for quality food stores. 
And the business is mostly handled 
through brokers. There have been a 
number of attempts to make the sort 
of arrangements that Riddle is working 
on, but as one major airline man says, 
“We haven't been able up to now to 
coordinate grower and outlet.” 

Other deals similar to Riddle’s are, 
however, in the works. American Air- 
lines, for instance, is now trying to 
close on a deal that would fly 5,000 Ib. 
of fresh produce out of the West Coast 
nightly for a big chain on the East 
Coast. 
¢ Buyi Crops—The Burns-Riddle- 
Grand Union deal—if it goes through— 
would work this way: 

Most of Florida’s big fruit and vege- 
table growers (except citrus) are within 
easy trucking reach of Miami. Burns 
works both through brokers and directly 
with farmers, carefully selecting crops 
of lettuce, tomatoes, corn, beans, po- 
tatoes, parsley, celery and other greens. 

Burns then collects the crops at his 
Tropical. Food Products processing 
plant just south of Miami. 

The produce is washed, all waste 
trimmed off, sometimes bathed in a 
very mild chemical solution to kill in- 
sects and preserve the product. Then 
it’s chilled and sealed in transparent 
ge bags. But Bums is counting 

is production potential in thousands 
of pounds per day during the four- to 
five-month winter season. And Burns, 
together with A. B. Curry—Tropical’s 
administrative head, also a well-known 
local grower and aviation enthusiast— 
is already thinking in terms of expan- 
sion. 

¢ Flying North—On the afternoon of 
the same day the produce is picked, 
the prepacked bags are trucked to 
Riddle’s hangars at Miami's Interna- 
tional Airport, 20 minutes away. There, 
Riddle is designing special cooling 
lockers and equipment to handle pro- 
duce. Riddle plans to fly several planes 
each evening loaded with produce— 
up to 12 tons of it. High flying alti- 
tudes provide natural refrigeration. 

The produce would go to Grand 
Union’s New York area warchouse near 
Newark Airport, and, according to 
schedule, reach the retail outlets one 


LOADING of planes at Riddle’s 
Miami base is expedited by ma- 
terials handling equipment. 
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SQUEAKS: 


New nylon bearings make 
a quieter, longer-lasting 
office chair 


Bassick’s improved series G1000 Tilt- 
ing Chair Control now features nylon 
bearings. They're not very big but they 


1. Eliminate metal-to-metal friction 
bearings which often elongate, giving 
a chair the “wobbles.” 


. Put an end to need for lubrication at 
a vital point (a messy job). 


. Wear almost forever! 


If You're Selling Sitting 


The tilting office chairs you make and 
sell will run up more mileage when you 
equip them with Bassick’s improved 
G1000 Chair Control. Write for details. 

THe Bassick 
COMPANY, 


Bridgeport 2, Conn, 
r3 In Canada 
Belleville, Ont. 


Bassick 


A DIVISION OF 
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Another outstanding reason for locating plant in 
the CENTRAL SOUT — cheese talieetenneie...40 week 


POWER 
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Electricity ... 6,400-mile network of high 
voltage lines in the Central South. 


Natural Gas... 7 transmission com- 
panies pipe into every section of the Central South. 


Coal... mines in area with annual 40,- 
000,000-ton yield put bituminous coal within 125 
miles of most points. 











Typical net electric bill for industrial 
user of 500 kw demand on monthly 
consumption of 100,000 Kwh: 
$1,010.00. Power transmission lines 
in the Central South ore inter- 
connected with all neighboring 
power systems. Notural gas is piped 
direct from the big fields in Louisiana 
and Texas, with ample amounts for 
industrial use. Coal prices range 
from $3.00 to $5.50 per ton, f.0.b. 


Average heat value ranges from 
11,500 to 13,750 btu's. Detailed 
and confidential surveys on specific 
plant locations in the Central South 
are available from our files—covering 
raw materials, markets, labor, water, 
tax rates, transportation and power 
and fuel. Or, we will supply a com- 
prehensive and confidential report 
based on specific requirements to fit 
your own particular needs. 





Get you tree copy of The 
Central South — where im 
dusty goes te werk,” 
Thee colorful brochure telly 
why mere and more indus 
wies ore reloceting oF 
building branches in the 
Contrat Seumh 


Write: 


G. G, Barbee, General industrial Agent 
The Nashville, Chattanoogo & St. Lou's Railway 
206-A Union Station ¢ Nashville, Tennessee 


NCES" THE NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 
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morming—or at the most, two—after it 
was harvested. 

¢ Cost Problem—The deal has many 
ramifications. And problems were 
hashed over at last week's meetings. 
Some of the growers feared that process- 
ing costs and higher air freight rates 
would push retail prices too high. 

Burns assured them, though, that he 
counts his costs in mills per tomato, 
potato, ear of corn, or head a lettuce. 
At retail, the package would be only 
“pennies more” than its equivalent in 
bulk. 

The big selling point is quality. 
Winters, Burns, and Riddle’s John Paul 
Riddle all firmly believe in the con- 
sumer’s upgraded tastes. Give him 
apg better, they agree, and he'll 
pay a little extra for it. (Grand Union 
even plans a money-back guarantee on 
Tropical products.) 

Because the packs contain no waste, 
the retailer won't be paying freight on 
material that has to be discarded. 
¢ Cost Competitive—Then, too, the 
prepackaged airborne produce won't al- 
ways cost more. John F. Barrett, Rid- 
die’s tariff expert, has worked out a 
chart to show the peaks and valleys in 
pricing based on the law of supply and 
demand. Tropical claims it can assure 
the retailer of a fairly constant supply 
at the same price. Thus, when demand 
has pushed bulk prices up and supply 
down, the storekeeper could even con- 
ceivably undersell bulk produce. When 
supply is up and demand down, he can 
go back to pushing the Tropical prod- 
ucts on the basis of their extra quality, 
rather than on price. 

Paul Riddle believes, too, that freight 

rates won't always be significantly 
higher than ground cargo rates. Air 
rates have already been cut several 
times; Riddle sees them coming down 
further with the advent of more steady 
big-volume freight and new airplanes 
and ground equipment. 
* Promotion—Riddle is flying into the 
plan on both wings. The airline has 
even printed up tags to go in the food 
packs, emphasizing to the customer that 
this bag of corn or tomatoes was flown 
to her overnight—by Riddle Air Lines, 
of course. Riddle is also ready to work 
out joint advertising and promotion 
with Tropical and Grand Union when 
the deal is sealed. 

Winters was impressed with the pos- 
sibility that Tropical’s packs could 
be a way of anchontielin unfamiliar 
items—such as okra—in the North. 

Some of the growers are happy over 
the deal because it cuts out some of 
the middle-man steps in getting their 
produce to market. a erage, 
packing, shipping, and wholesaling fees 
all along the line cuts their profit, these 
ey complain. The Tropical-Riddle- 

;rand Union direct line of distribution 
eliminates some of these steps. Ino 
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Norgan cranes stop 


"on a dime” 








@ BRAKING a Morgan crane under 
fuli load is as easy as stopping the 
family car. 


Morgan hydraulic crane brakes pro- 
vide maximum safety and pin-point 
accuracy in spotting heavy loads 

. another vital link in the chain 
of features that makes Morgan 
cranes best in the business. 


Performance records prove that ad- 
vanced design and heavy-duty con- 
struction of Morgan cranes make 
them less costly to operate and 
maintain. Let our representative 
show you how to save the most by 
buying the best . . . Morgan! 


Positive action encourages operators 
to use the hydraulic brake 
rather than plug the motor 











The Morgan Engineering Company 
manutactures overhead electric 
traveling cranes, gantry cranes, 
charging machines, plate milis, 
biooming mitts, structural mitis, 


recat a ENGINEERING Co. Ciau,Choo 
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Former Lincoln-Mercury Dealer 
Sues Ford for $1-Million Damages 


In another suit challenging auto company relationships 
with dealers, a former Lincoln-Mercury dealer in Win- 
ston-Salem, N. ©., has filed a $1-million triple damage 
suit against Ford Motor Co. 

Milier Motors, Inc., filed the private antitrust suit in 
Federal District Court in Greensboro, charging Ford 
with monopolistic practices in violation of the federal 
Sherman and Clayton antitrust acts. The suit charges 
that Ford terminated the company’s franchise last 
August under a standard 60-day notice clause when, 
says the dealer, Miller Motors refused (1) to put on a 
‘blitz” sale; (2) to fire its sales manager; and (3) to 

pad” car prices as requested by Ford's regional sales 
manager 

The new case is of particular interest inasmuch as 
Justice Dept, antitrusters have been investigating Ford- 
dealer arrangements since late 1953. 

The new court suit describes the 60-day termination 
power as a “measure for coercing” Ford dealers, makin 
them “captive dealers” or “controlled agencies of Ford.” 

The treble damage suit~unlike other recent cases 
brought by disenfranchised car dealers—apparently does 
not allege a conspiracy on the part of the motor company 
with other dealers. 

Among the many coercive practices charged in the 
Miller suit are allegations that Ford forced Miller to 
contribute large sums of money to the Ford Lincoln- 
Mercury Dealers Advertising Fund, Inc., a Jacksonville, 
Fla, dealer cooperative advertising company; make re- 
pairs on new but defective Ford cars at price rates set by 
Ford; take more cars than its territory could absorb; 
and accept “tie in” sales of tools, parts, and accessories 
on an exclusive buying arrangement with Ford. 

Miller Motors, now a Hudson-Nash agency, claims 
that because of the Ford tactics, the agency lost over 
$64,000 in 1954, the year the franchise was revoked. 

Ford says, “We never comment on matters in litiga- 
tion.” 


Another Food Chain 
Forges Into Houston 


Houston appears to be due for a major invasion by 
the big food chains, The latest to go in is Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Co., which has just said it is planning 
“several” new supermarkets there. And it is building 
another warehouse to service the area. 

A few months ago, Kroger Co. got into Houston 
buying up the feock- diate, Henke & Pillot (BW—May- 
21'55,p143). Safeway has let it be known that it is looking 
in Eastern Texas, too. 

In recent years, the Texas city has been an inde- 
pendents’ stronghold. It’s true that A&P used to be in 
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there strong, with some 60 stores, mostly small ones. But 
Henke & Pillot and H. Weingarten, Henke’s chief rival 


(BW —Jul.3’53,p90), ically squeezed the big chains 
out. Today Rep i on eight stores in city, 
though it has maintained a warehouse, which services 


the independents. 

It seems inevitable that the majors should move in. 
For one thing, the area is growing so fast that it’s rich 
bait for them. For another, the big ay er to the inde- 
pendents, Schumacher Co., has been losing ground dur- 
ing the past few years. 


. . . 
No Waiting in Line 
For a 1955 Cadillac 


For just about the first time since the end of World 
War II, you can walk into a Cadillac showroom and 
order a Caddy for immediate delivery. Up until now, 
Cadillacs have been in such demand that yeu had to go 
on a waiting list to get one. 

But last week Lundburg Cadillac in St. Louis ad- 
vertised, “We've been 10 years to run this ad: 
Immediate delivery of brand new 1955 Cadillacs.” 

Officials of the Cadillac Pontiac Motor Div. of General 
Motors concede that this same situation prevails at 
other dealerships, providing the customer is willing to 
take what's in stock. 

This would seem to imply that the Cadillac magic has 
started to wane. But Detroit doesn’t think so. 

The division went into the 1955 model run with 
93,000 unfilled orders in its pocket. That backlog is 
naturally dwindling now that Caddy is close to a model 
change. Many customers who have been on the waiting 
list for months can’t see why they should Pay $5,000 to 
$8,000 for a brand new car in August that will be a year 
old in October. 

The competition likes to think that Cadillac Div. 
has pu y held production down to effect a kind of 
‘iano shortage. Again, however, Detroit observers 
don’t think this is true. 

In 1948, Cadillac turned out 66,209 cars. By 1950, the 
figure was almost double—110,535. The pace slowed 
during Korea, was up to 123,746 in 1954. This year that 
tally will be about 150,000. To do this, the division is 
running two shifts daily and has heavy overtime 
schedules—something no auto man likes. The division 
isn’t through expanding production facilities by any 
means. 

This year, the car made heavy gains against ——— 
priced competition (Buick Roadmaster, Packard. Li > 
and Chrysler New Yorker and Imperial). In the first 
half, Caddy had 48%, of this market, a gain of 11% over 
1954, 


Carnation Name to Bloom 


In Frozen Seafood Field 


What could ¢ to be a big new name in frozen 
seafoods took the plunge last week. Aquafoods Corp., 
of Tampa, Fla. a brand new company, announced it 
would coordinate the production and marketing of 
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“Plastics molded by General American helped us create a revolution in furniture 


. +. And this is the 
reinforced plastics frame 


PLASTICS DIVISION 


SEEERAL/ GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


{| 135 South La Salle Street + Chicago 90, Illinois 


Facilities unmatched anywhere: injection, compression, extruding, vacuum forming, reinforced plastics, painting and assembling 











JERVIS B. WEBB 





A TOWVEYOR THAT 
RUNS FROM FLOOR TO FLOOR? 
Yes, for the first time, here is a Towveyor installation that also travels up 
and down concrete ramps, providing a smooth and constant flow of 
materials between floors. This modern Towveyor installation is the back- 
bone of materials handling in this huge plont. Nearly 4,000 feet of 
Towveyor track winds its way through the various departments. 


The Towveyor system consists of a motor driven endless chain that travels 
in @ trough in the floor. Material is carried on 750 tow trucks. Each truck 
is equipped with a tow pin which is manually lowered into a narrow 
continuous slot in the floor to engage the Towveyor chain. Trucks are 
disengaged from chain by raising tow pin. Tow pin is spring locked in 
the up position and locked in a slot in the down position for positive safety 
on both flat and ramp travel of tow trucks. 


This efficient Towveyor system coordinates delivery of picture tubes, 
component parts ond even corrugated cartons to their proper stations. 
Moximum daily capacity of system is 10,000 cabinets delivered to ware- 
house and 10,000 finished sets to shipping. 


Webb engineering ingenuity and design experience can also 
provide a better answer to your materials handling problems, 
Up and down, and ail around your plant, Webb conveyors engi- 
neered to your specific needs are best. 


Visit us at “The Production Engineering Show" — Navy Pier, Chicago 
September 610 16,1955 « Booth 518 


JERVIS B. WESS co. 


Mpecis alicls or shen ( 
8947 ALPINE AVENUE 
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frozen and canned seafoods under the 
Carnation label. 

Carnation, of course, is already a 
big name in milk products and other 
food lines. 

A complicated situation brings its 
name into the frozen seafood field. 
Another concern, Griffith-Durney 
Co., of Los Angeles, had been using 
the Carnation name since the 1890s, 
mainly on canned salmon. Appar- 
ently, as the two companies expanded 
their products, their interest in the 
name collided. Several years ago, 
they reached an agreement on the 
co-use of the name. Griffith-Dumey 
sold its rights to Carnation, which 
in turn licensed William W. Dur- 
ney, grandson of Griffth-Durney’s 
founder, to pack seafoods under the 
Carnation label. Durney may also 
license other packers, Carnation has 
the right to inspect plants and prod- 
ucts to insure quality. 

Durney called on Jaxon O. Hice, 
former president of SeaPak Corp., to 
handle the entire operation. As presi- 
dent of Aquafoods, Hice aims to sign 
up perhaps 30 seafood processors to 
turn out a broad Carnation line of 
seafood products. 

Hice’s sales goal for the first year is 
$50-million. Consumption of frozen 
seafood has been rising—thanks in 
large part to frozen fish sticks (BW— 
Feb 1 "55,p193). But per capita con- 
sumption has stuck at about 34 Ib. 
for the past four years, according to 
rough estimates by U.S. Fish & Wild 
Life Service; consumption of all sea- 
food has held at close ‘o 11 Ib. Hice 
believes that a well known brand, 
covering a wide line, sold on quality, 
not price, can boost that figure. 


Justice Dept. O.K.’s 
Appliance Merger 


RCA-Seeger-Whirpool appliance 
merger (BW —Jul.23°55,p52) has been 
given the nod by Asst. Atty. Gen. 
Stanley N. Barnes, who says the Jus- 
tice Dept. will “not institute action” 
if the plan goes through. One factor 
was assurance from Radio Corp. of 
America (a part owner of the new 
venture) that it won't use Whirlpool- 
Seeger Corp. to sell RCA television, 
radio, or phonographic equipment to 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., which through 
ownership in Whirlpool will also be 
a major stockholder. 
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This hose line is tortured by fire and vibration 


How long will this oil line last if fire breaks out? Aeroquip engineers find out by vibrat- 
ing it and simultaneously exposing it to flame at 2000° F. Through continuing research 
like this, Aeroquip guards the quality and performance standards of its products. 


=aeroquip 


AEROQUIP CORPORATION, JACKSON, MICHIGAN . . . WORLD'S LEADING PRODUCER OF HOSE LIWES FOR INDUSTRIAL AND AIRCRAFT APPLICATIONS 
Local Representatives in Principal Cities in U.S.A. and Abroad. Aeroquip Products are Fully Protected by Patents in U.S.A. and Abroad 











New Beer Label 


Anheuser-Busch is switch- 
ing names for its popular- 
priced brew. Aim: to recover 
lost markets. 


The problems that beset the big na 
tional brewers were highlighted last 
week with the news that Anheuser- 
; Busch, Inc., would introduce a new 

popular-priced beer called Busch Ba- 
varian. 


Ti = 
Need a SPECIAL 

In a sense, Anheuser-Busch is intro 
Cooling System ? ducing only a new name. The St. Louis 


brewer already has a popular-priced beer 













Thon the chances ere thet Frick engineering on the market called Busch Lager, 
end production facilities con serve you. which came on the market only a few 

We specialize in custom-built refrigerating months ago (BW ~Mar.26'55,p54). The 
SS ee eng Busch Lager label will presumably be 
og ae ree age tpt jobs reer oc a scratched when the new label comes 
facturers hesitate to accept. m. 

We just furnished, for example, a 25-fcot © Over a Barrel—Here is the back- 
shell, over 7 feet in diameter, with complete ro that ; ance see 
coihieen Rigtnditteuten oft as Wop eee 6 - for ws it + glance seems 

hyped ‘ : o a rather confusing piece of 

Tell us what you need—we'll do the rest! strategy: 


The national brewers’ troubles started 
back in 1953 when they raised the 
qaoagis aeravcenatepe price of their premium beers. This gave 
14 ‘é local brewers a chance to compete on 
Orenge Juice Is Concentrated with Frick Re- RICK ” price and to get back some of the 
CONES RESET ee Of COCR nn Wave Si PENN = market they had lost to the premium 
beers (BW—Jul.24,'55,p52). In retalia 
tion, Anheuser first cut the price of its 
Budweiser beer, then introduced its 
less costly product 
But the local competition, plus other 








TRUCK LEASING od oma difficulties, still has the national brewers 
EXPERIENCE ; over a barrel. Anheuser’s net sales for 


the first half of this year were $101.7 
IS AVAILABLE TO 


million, compared with $109.9-million 
last year for the same period. At one 


point, earlier this year, Anheuser ad 
mittedly lost the No. 1 spot in the 
industry to rival Jos. Schlitz Brewing 
Co. 

Anheuser’s carnings for the first 
half of 1955 were $4.6-million, com 
pared with $6.8-million last year. 
¢ All-Out Promotion—Just how su 
cessful Busch Lager has been, the com 
pany won't say. But one official com 
ments that sales were satisfactory, 
considering the amount and tvpe of 
promotion given the beer 

Anheuser promises all-out merchan- 
dising and promotion of the new Busch 
Bavarian beer. The company has picked 
a new agency, Gardner Advertising Co. 
of St. Louis, to handle the account. 
A new division has been set up to sell 
eed the new beer in competition with the 

~ company’s premium priced Budweiser 

TRUCK LEASING a. 
his may have a bearing on the name 
SYSTEM your trucks change. Observers figure that the 


23 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD CHICAGO 4 Busch Lager name gave the impression 


Look up Notional Truck Leasing System in your local ‘phone book, or write for ‘How Leas- 
fen Stete/bew Piveadel Gintama" endo tatenetenae ~ that the new beer was just a cheaper 
1 — ting pupesteets Srotave ite, ©-4 version of Budweiser Lager. eno 
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[ HOW [ LONG ; 


YOUR Be MUFFLERS 








Road tests show that mutftiers made 
of ALUMINIZED STEEL outlast 
ordinary steel! mutftiers at least 2 to 1 


Here’s dramatic proof you can slash muffler costs with an 
Armco Steel that resists heat and corrosion combined. 

In actual road tests on 152 private cars, less than 5% of 
mufflers made of Armco ALUMINIZED STEEL” failed within 
24 months. The average life of these mufflers was more 
than twice that of the ordinary carbon steel mufflers they re- 





When this picture was taken, the mileage on this ALUMINIZED STEEL truck 





placed. Reports from fleet owners indicate the same superi- muffler was 90,856. Most mufflers made of ALUMINIZED last more than 125,000 
ority for truck mufflers mode of this special steel. miles in diesel truck and tractor service. Many exceed the |76,000-mile mark. 
The need for more durabie mufflers was stressed by fleet = -—-———————————————————————— 4 
owners in a survey conducted by Fleet Owner magazine, | apuco STEEL CORPORATION, 495 Cortls $#,, Middletown, Onio | 
which included 36,685 trucks and truck tractors, The Se cee get mufflers mode of ALUMINIZED STEEL for 
survey showed that more than 80% of all ordinary steel ns cael Deas: | 
truck mufflers failed within 24 months. ) py 
Armco ALUMINIZED is made by coating a strong steel : 0 : 
base on both sides with molten aluminum. Leading manu- g Fem " buitn i 
facturers of truck and auto mufflers use this special steel to n= he j 
assure greater value in longer lasting mufflers. ; ; 
City se: = Zon Stof ———— 
For more information, just fill in and mail the coupon. BE Si cI AAA II y ee ee 


amc, ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION i wiovicrown, ono 


YY SPECIAL STEELS 


SHEFFIELD STEEL DIVISION + ARMCO ORAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS, INC. + THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 





Invitation to visit 


INGERSOLL 


No Ingersoll machines will be displayed at the Machine Tool 


Show in September. During September, however, we will be 
testing eight large machines on our assembly floors—including 
four adjustable rail milling machines ranging in horsepower 
from 30 to 100. Our customers will use them for machining 
refrigeration compressor parts, automobile body dies, and 
machine tool frames. 

We will also be testing a 9-station process machine for the 
first operations on an automobile cylinder block; a special 
single station machine for tractor frames; a special vertical 
sp.ndle milling machine for small die work; and a large 7" bar 
traveling housing milling and boring machine for machining 
rolling mill parts. 

The sketches at the left represent four of these new machines. 
If you would like to see any particular one, our representative 
will be glad to assist you in getting to Rockford when it is 
running. 

Our own machine shop will be working day and night during 
September on parts for machines we will ship during November 
and December. The photos at the right show four recent addi- 
tions to our heavy milling department. We would like to have 
you see these machines under production conditions. 
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PRESIDENT 


Yasutaro Niizeki, who made 


his way up through the ranks of the pre- 


war 


purge 


company to 


just under Occupation 
level, guides the new combine. 





In Japan, a new trading power is rising 
phoenix-like out of the ashes of an old 
empire. Daiichi Bussan Kaisha, principal 
successor to the giant Mitsui that was de- 
cartelized during the U.S. Occupation, is 
beginning to remold the survivors into a 
semblance of their prewar ancestor. 


Mitsui Rebuilds Its Old 


his weekend, announcements have 
gone out to stockholders of Tokyo's 
Daiichi Bussen Kaisha, Japan's largest 
trading company, calling them to a 
meeting later this month to approve a 
new name for the firm: Shin (New) 
Mitsui Bussan Kaisha. The new name, 
to be known abroad simply as Mitsui 
Trading Co., expresses the new char 
acter of the company since its merger 
last month with two other former rem 
nants of the giant prewar Mitsui com 
bine 

The new Daiichi Bussan trades in 30 


countries. It handles more than 1,000 
products for export, and imports more 
than 400 products. The company also 
controls 40 small industrial corporations 
in Japan and has the strongest, if unofh 
cial, relations with the vast manufac 
turing enterprises that, prewar, were part 
of Mitsui 

¢ Forerunner—Last 
probably is the first of several. Current 
negotiations four more 
former Mitsui trading companies back 
into the fold within the next two years. 


month's merger 


may bring 


These mergers are part of a general 


GEISHA PARTY, traditional background for Japanese business buyers. A typical party may cost more than $600, Daiichi Bussan 


conferences, is a Mitsui method of selling visiting Australian 


62 


Rusine aa Abroad 





president’s monthly salary 
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ombine 


t4Jccupation trend m Japan back 
war method *t dome business 
pecially in the held of foreign tradk 
BW —Feb.12'55,p168 The Japanese 
vernment has given business a green 
ght. In fact, it has just rescinded most 
he anti-monopoly legislation enacted 
the U.S Occupation l'okvo 
that Japan can regain its foothold 

' 


world commerce only through the 
perations of larger companies 


rf 





Daiichi Bussan’s recent merger was 


ood move “not only for the company 


Japan savs Yasutaro Niizeki, 


RAW SILK at Yokohama: Mitsui intro- 
duced silkworm to Japan from Italy 
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1615 
Mitsui Takeotoshi 


quits nobility, 


enters commerce 


1683 
Banking begins at Yedo 


1772 


Mitsui Code 
establishes principle of clan loyalty 


1859 
First trading company 


ed after 
erry orrives (1853) 


or 
Adm. 


1867 


Mikado's power restored, 
financed by Mitsui family fortune 


1873 
“The great reform” 
as Mitsui modernizes, 

establishes bank 
1888 


Mitsui acquires Miike coal, 
founds its industrial empire 


1892 


Japanese depression 
almost bankrupts Mitsui interests 


1904 
Mitsui leaves retailing, 
concentrates in other fields 
1915 
Mitsui in war work 
~~ invests in U. S. aircraft 
1932 
Government scandals 
involve Mitsui 
1932-36 


Japanese trade expands 
with Mitsui 
world's largest trader 
(1936 
Militarists take over, 
Mitsui knuckles under 
1947 


U. S$. Occupation 
breaks up cartels including Mitsui 


New Mitsui arises 
at companies recombine. 


president of Daiichi Bussan (page 63). 
“We need cooperation oie than 
competition among ourselves if this 
country is to grow stro in.” 

“Cooperation” was rk keynote 
of the prewar Mitsui combine (left). 
It was controlled by 11 fabulously 
wealthy families who worked together 
through ownership of 90% of the stock 
in 22 subsidiaries and 273 affiliated 
companies. Its empire controlled 18% 
of Japan’s prewar foreign trade and an 
even greater percentage of domestic 
commerce, 

* Target—This empire was a prime tar- 
get of Occupation decartelizers. In 
1947, it was splintered into hundreds 
of pieces. The trading sector of the 
— Mitsui Bussan Kaisha, was 
broken up in the process. What hap- 
pened last month was that three big 
segments of the former trading com- 
pany got back together. It looked like 
the first step in the re-creation of a 
Mitsui company, not like the old one, 
but still one of the most impor- 
tant components of the Japanese econ- 
omy, 
* Why M —There are several fac- 
tors behind the merger—all of them the 
result of conditions in the postwar Jap- 
anese economy: 

¢ An extreme shortage of -working 
capital, and the reluctance of Japan's 
banks to extend credit to manufacturers. 

¢ The inexperience of manufac- 
turers in marketing at home and abroad, 
which has led them back to trading 
companics. 

¢ A general reaction to the Occu- 
pation and the fragmentation of Japan- 
ese industry that occurred under it. 
¢ Pinch—The Japanese have no doubts 
that this reconcentration of industry 
will increase the country’s efficiency in 
world markets. If they are right, U.S 
exporters and manufacturers soon may 
feel the pinch of increasing Japanese 
competition. 

Some U.S. officials, fear that the 

vossible effects of the regrouping of 
Japanese industry along prewar Sa 
will endanger Japan's feeble parliament- 
ary government. But there is little 
evidence today that the new Daiichi 
Bussan can ever become what the pre- 
war Mitsui combine was. 
* Postwar Split—When the Occupation 
dissolved the Mitsui combine and other 
Japanese family cartels (called zaibatsu), 
departments and branches of the old 
combines found themselves floundering 
for survival, Mitsui’s trading company, 
Mitsui Bussan Kaisha, was split up into 
180 companies. 

One of these splinters was Daiichi 
Bussan Kaisha, literally “First Trading 
Company,” and it is the nucleus of the 
— merger efforts. The company 
1ad almost no capital except what 
Niizeki, an old Mitsui employee who 
had worked himself up through the 
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ranks, was able to borrow through per- 
sonal connections. 

But by 1950, Daiichi Bussan had 
absorbed a number of ex-Mitsui firms 
and had a paid-up capital of $200,000, 
more than twice that of any other ex- 
Mitsui competitor. In 1951, the com- 

ny was able to get more capital in 
apan aud also from the U.S. Harold 
L. Bache of Bache & Co., New York, 
and Robert Lehman of Lehman Bros., 
led 24 U.S. investors in putting $140,- 
000 into Daiichi Bussan. This gave the 
American group 25% of the company’s 
total stock. 

As the Korean War gave a boost to 
the whole Japanese economy, Daiichi 
Bussan continued to prosper. At the 
same time, government policy helped it 
along. From 1950, Tokyo tended less 
and less to observe the letter or the 
spirit of the antimonopoly law drawn 
up under the Occupation 

In August last year, a revision of the 
law made mergers and restrictive price 
agreements legal. Immediately, Daiichi 
Bussan began negotiations with two 
large former Mitsui companies for a 
merger. 
 Pressure—The merger was speeded by 
two things: One of the companies, 
Daiichi Tsusho, was in sad economic 
straits and its bank creditors were pres- 
sing it to merge. What's more, all the 
Mitsui companies were facing increas- 
ing internal competition in Japan. 
Mitsubishi Shoji, a descendant of one 
of the two most powerful prewar Jap- 
anese zaibatsu, organized a similar mer- 
ger last year. 

Because of its size, the merged Mit- 
sui company is now entitled to receive 
loans from the government's Bank of 
Japan at low interest rates. But the 
new company is not so healthy finan- 
cially as first glance might indicate. At 

resent, 90% of its operating funds are 
ecormind It has no headquarters build- 
ing. Its overseas staff is undermanned; 
its 230 foreign employees are a fraction 
of the prewar Mitsui trading company’s 
several thousands. 

«More Merger—That might suggest 
another infusion of U.S. capital. But 
it’s no secret that company officials 
are not unhappy that the merger has 
reduced the Bache group’s holdings to 
less than 10%. 

The answer to the capital problem, 

Niizeki believes, is more mergers. He 
hopes soon to bring in Mitsui Bussan 
Kaichi—another splinter of the prewar 
trading company that carries its name 
and the most important ex-Mitsui 
trader outside the merged companies 
now. 
“Sooner or later,” Pres. Niizeki says 
confidently, “many of the ex-Mitsui 
companies will fall in with us. In any 
case, it is our policy to permit a period 
of digestion after we take a bite.” 

Because of Daiichi Bussan’s wide 
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A CHALLENGE: 


THE STRONGEST MADE BY ANY GALVANIZED SHEET— 





Actual size; 19 0. 0. 


Anything that can be made of steel sheets 
sii ntnalnte rovers mans’ can be made of 


have been a problem. But it wasn’t. 


It is made of Wheeling sorTire, the galvanized sheet WHEELING 


with the tightest zinc coating yet produced...so tight, 
in fact, that you can use it to make anything you can 


make of steel sheets. 
That’s sorTite... Wheeling sorTire...made by the 4g F 


company that !ed with the development of cop-r-Loy, 
the original copper-bearing steel pipe and perfected 


DUCTILLITE, the original cold reduced tin plate which / i "A y/; / 
revolutionized the tin plate industry, and opened Ld. Ud 11IZE J eels. 
new fields to the can maker and packer. Now, be- y 

cause of the unprecedented demand for sorTitEe 


Galvanized Sheets, Wheeling has been forced to 
triple its production facilities in 1955, 


ITS WHEELING STEEL 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES—Atianta, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Houston, New York, Philadelohia, St. Lovis, Son Francisco, Wheeling 


rest cme COP-R-LOY, tien —~79CHAALALw@ wow wiccunc SOFIITE 














In leas than a second, with one 
squeeze of the trigger, a Townsend 
lockbolt pulls the work together 
with a high clinching action, is 
locked in place with uniform pres- 
sure. It is a quick method of pro- 
ducing tight, rigid, permanent 
fastenings that cannot loosen even 
under extreme vibration or shock 
conditions. 

Townsend lockbolts com- 
bine the advantages of riveting 
and bolting —eliminate the disad- 
vantages. Installation is fast — 
under certain conditions, one man 
will install 30 in only 60 seconds. 
Fewer workers will complete an 
assembly in less time than when 
riveting or bolting. 

The clamping action, or clinch, 
of Townsend lockbolts is higher 
than rivets — is more uniform than 
bolts and nuts. The lockbolt fills 
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Quick As A Wink— 


You Get Secure, Permanent Fastening 
With Townsend Lockbolts 


the hole better than other fasten- 
ers, thus making possible a more 
rigid joint and also providing an 
effective liquid seal. 

The Townsend lockbolt con- 
sists of two precision-made parts 
—a pin and a collar. Locking 
grooves are provided on the pin 
into which the collar is swaged by 
the pneumatic gun. The pulling 
section of the pin breaks in ten- 
sion at a predetermined point 
when the setting action is com- 
pleted. 

Townsend lockbolts are avail- 
able in steel and aluminum alloy, 
in 4", 4", “&” and %%" diameters, 
in grip lengths ranging up tc 2’, 
in various head styles. For infor- 
mation on how to speed produc- 
tion, get tight, secure, permanent 
fastening with Townsend lock- 
bolts, use the coupon below. 


Licensed under Huck patent nos 
RE 228,702 ; 2,114,498 ; 2,527 307 ; 2,531,048; 2,531,049. 





‘Townsend 


COMPANY + ESTABLISHED 1816 





Seles Offices in Principal Cities 


TOWNSEND COMPANY Phas od 








Soles Department 
New Brighton, Pa. Company 





Please send without oblige- | Street 








tion “Leockbolt” Bulletia 
Th-101, City. 








”“” 


. . . only one other Japa- 
nese trading firm comes 
ee 


MITSUI starts on p. 62 


diversification, that “digestion” may 
take some time. About 23% of the 
company's business is in foodstuffs, 
21% in produce, 19% in metals, 11% 
in machinery, 11% in fertilizer, 5% 
in textiles, 4% in chemicals, 4% in 
sundries, and 2% in fuels, 

Today, the company’s total monthly 
turnover is $56-million, 30% more than 
in 1954 and 90% over 1950. Of this 
business, 56% is done overseas. 

The U.S. is Daiichi Bussan’s best 
customer. We take 16% of its total ex- 
ports, or more than double that shipped 
to any other country. The U.S. also 
heads Daiichi Bussan’s import list; 
38% of its overseas purchases are made 
in America, 
¢ Home Competition—Only one other 
Japanese trading firm comes close to 
meeting Daiichi Bussan’s volume of 
business, the new Mitsubishi Shoji. 
But its monthly transactions don’t go 
higher than $47-million—about $9-mil- 
lion less than Daiichi Bussan. The two 
offsprings of the prewar combines are 
bitter competitors, however. 

There are 2,000 small trading opera- 
tions in Japan. Many are offshoots 
of the prewar trusts and many are “‘fly- 
by-night” operations. They are, says 
Daiichi Bussan’s president, “cutthroat 


AT THE TOP of the company is Kanoh 
Hironaka, chairman of the board and ex- 
president of Nippon Machinery Co., one of 
the three firms that merged to form the 
new Daiichi Bussan Kaisha. The directors 
of Daiichi Bussan, like most Japanese com- 
panies, are all active members of manage- 
ment. 
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competitors out to make a quick killing 
before they get killed themselves.” It 
is this competition that offers Niizeki 
and those in the government who 
think like him, their best argument for 
reconcentration of business into the 
hands of a few big companies. Only 
combines, they argue, can prevent these 
small firms from “dumping” and ex 
porting goods of inferior quality, de- 
stroying Japanese markets abroad. And 
after all, they argue, isn’t this aim of 
Mitsui the same as that of GATT to 
which Japan was admitted recently 
(BW—Jun.28'55,p180). 

¢ Credit Problem—The fact is that, 
prewar, Japanese manufacturers had no 
experience in marketing. They sold 
their goods to trading companies, which 
extended credit to ultimate customers 
and which also extended credit to the 
manufacturers from banks belonging 
to the same zaibatsu. 

When the occupation destroyed the 
holding compan’ s and split up the 
holdings of each zaibatsu, the banks 
no longer were willing to give credit to 
the manufacturers. So a manufacturer 
was forced to go back to dealing with 
the trading companies that control 
90% of Japan’s domestic as well as ex- 
port markets. (Daiichi Bussan, for ex- 
ample, does 44% of its business in 
Japan.) 

Perhaps even more important than 
these economic considerations, however 
is the tradition of Japanese marketing 
that hangs over the ex-cartel compan- 
ies 

“American firms have nothing com- 























This casting took a lot 
of pre-natal care 


The success of a casting is often determined long before the metal is melted 
and the casting poured, because no matter how carefully casting is done nor 
how excellent the mold, a quality part cannot result unless quality metal is used. 


Foundries and die-casters need ingots that will be alike in quality and 
characteristics from lot to lot, especially when castings of intricate character 
must be precisely cast in quantities. To assure such results, the Federated 
Metals Division of American Smelting and Refining Company employs the 
most modern quality control methods. Electronic testing devices and expert 
metallurgists check each heat poured from Federated’s furnaces, 


Both supporting and preceding quality control is Federated’s modern 
Central Research Laboratory, which has developed alloys such as Castomatic ® 
type metals and solders and Tenzaloy, the high strength aluminum alloy 
that ages without heat treatment. 


Whatever you need in non-ferrous ingot metal, or in technical service to as- 
sure good non-ferrous castings, think of Federated first as your source of supply 
and technical information. Our broad experience with all kinds of non-ferrous 
metals has earned us our reputation as Headquarters for Non-Ferrous Metals. 





MACHINERY sales expansion is the job 


of Shohzo Nagasawa, director of the new 

nn ns ae i 

A former vice-president of Nippon Machin- wn the 
sola @ 





ery, his job is to prove that the new com- DIVISION OF AMERICAN SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, . Y. 
pany can sell capital goods as well as the In Canada: Federated Metals Coneda, Ltd., Toronto ond Montreal 


traditional consumer products of the Japa- 
nese trading companies. Alumiauin, Anodes, Babbitts, Brass, Bronze, Die Casting Metals, Lead, Lead Products, Magnesium, Solders, Type Metals, Zinc Dust 
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Today's unique twin Newsmagazines — Vision (Spanish) 
and Visao (Portuguese) — are basically different from all 
publications South of the Border! They alone give the 
Latin American business man international news 

not only in his own language but also with the 

added interest of U. S. editing ‘know-how’. 


That's a combination which has made Vision and Visao 
Latin America's Leading Executive Newsmagazines, 
with a combined circulation that is growing faster 

than any other in the field. 


Such solid reader acceptance naturally explains why 

both publications are enjoying the biggest year on record 
from an advertising standpoint. For companies throughout 
the world have been quick to appreciate that sales have 
followed this media's editorial leadership. 


If you have plans to enter this new, rapidly-growing 
market, it will pay you first to investigate the only 
International Newsmagarzines edited exclusively for Latin 
America. A comprehensive report prepared by our 
research staff is about to go to press — reserve 

your copy today. 


VISION, Inc. 


60 West 55th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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“ .. Mitsui family can- 
not reclaim its former em- 
pire...” 


MITSUI starts on p. 62 


parable to our zaibatsu ties,” one Ja 
anese company official says, “it is alr 
natural for us to deal in a thousand- 
and-one products when there are so 
many diversified Mitsui manufacturing 
industries that feel closely bound to 
us.” That means literally that any of 
the ex-Mitsui companies, bound for 
centuries to the Mitsui code (illus- 
tration, page 64), are obligated to aid 
by trading with other ex Mitsui com- 
panies. 

¢ Cutting the Ties—However bound 
traditionally the former Mitsui manu- 
facturing companies are to one another, 
it’s unlikely that they will ever reenter 
a Mitsui empire. Today the ex-Mitsui 
manufacturing firms are independent, 
and while they are willing to honor 
their traditional lovalty ties to the other 
ex-Mitsui companies, it’s not likely they 
would give up their independence to 
a prewar-type holding company. 

Furthermore as Japanese trade moves 
increasingly, particularly in its export 
business, toward capital rather than 
consumer goods, the manufacturing 
companies will be less dependent on the 
trading companies. And the manufac- 
turers cannot, at least at present, look 
toward the trading companies for large 
amounts of capital or credit. 

The Mitsui family itself, for genera- 
tions not actively involved in the busi- 
ness, cannot reclaim its former empire. 
An Occupation capitallevy cut its 
multimillion-dotlar marae back to 
relatively small amounts of capital, not 
enough to collect and buy up the widely 
held shares of the manufacturing firms 
that were placed on public sale when 
the holding companies were abolished. 

The Mitsui Bank, another segment 
of the empire, theoretically might be- 
come all-important because of its con- 
trol of credit. But it’s of less im- 
portance because of its weak financial 
position. It ranks ninth among Japan- 
ese banks on value of deposits and sixth 
in value of loans. The postwar period 
has also seen much crossing of old 
zaibatsu lines for credit—for example, 
Daiichi Bussan has only 17% of its 
borrowed capital from Mitsui Bank. 

Another brake on the re-creation of 
the prewar Mitsui setup: the personal 
ambitions of hundreds of managing 
directors of the former Mitsui com- 
panies. The title of “managing di- 
rector,” a Japanese company top execu- 
tive, carries tremendous social prestige. 
Today's managing directors will fight 
any move that returns them to a minor 
position in a larger company. €No 
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One Lady’s Afternoon Stroll 


This young lady, Josephine Berosini, 
is giving an excellent demonstration 
of how to walk above the crowd. She 
does it every afternoon and again at 
night. A star of the Ringling Brothers- 
Barnum & Bailey circus, she chooses 
a route that leads up a steeply pitched 
cable to the top of the tent—and with 
no net beneath. Later, when she has 
finished her act on another taut line, 
she walks down the first one as coolly 
as most of us loaf down Main Street. 


The cables on which she performs 
are sturdy wire ropes, all made of steel 
So are the guy lines that brace the 
equipment at various points. The steel 
rope supporting her in the picture is 
wound with a layer of tape to provide 
additional! traction. 

This is but one of the many uses for 
Bethlehem wire rope in The Greatest 
Show on Earth. Wire rope holds in 
place the tremendous center poles, key 
to the rigging of the tent. And of course 


it is essential in the actual raising of the 
Big Top—a fascinating job to watch, 
Moreover, it is used in trapeze appa- 
ratus, and in tight- and slack-wire acts, 

You'll find lots of Bethlehem wire 
rope in the circus, just as you'll find it 
in mining, construction, petroleum, 
logging, manufacturing, and other 
industries. Bethlehem’s tough steel rope 
is a product so widely used that one 
distributor alone has sold enough of it 
to gitdle the globe several times, 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 








In Business Abroad 


Airlines Reach Partial Agreement 
In Hassle Over Latin American Run 


The U.S, flag carriers’ wrangle over the Latin American 
route may have leveled off at high altitudes for a while. 
Last week, National Airlines, Pan American World Air- 
ways, and Pan American-Grace Airways announced an 
agreement for an interchange of equi t on the New 
York-Miami-Latin American run. now can 
ride the same aircraft from New York over National's 
route to Miami, then Pan American's route to 
Panama, and Panagra’s route from Panama _ into 
South America, 

Eastern Air Lines and Braniff Airways worked out a 
similar plan earlier this year. It’s taken five years of 
negotiations, litigation, government edict, and White 
House diplomacy to reach these agreements. The Civil 
Aeronautics Board wants the accords as a way of giving 
more efficient and competitive service on the route. 

What has complicated the situation is the hassle that 
has gone on periodically since Pan American and W. R. 
Grace & Co. organized Panagra in 1929. Both own 50% 
of the stock, with management largely in the hands of 
the Grace interests but with operations often dependent 
on Pan Am’s worldwide system. 

When CAB ordered the interline ents, both 
Pan Am and Panagra attempted to reac rate settle- 
ments with National, CAB then stepped in to require 
a rb. Fragen include all three. 

this settlement gives a respite, it by no means 
ends the dispute. 7 

Hanging over the whole situation is a Justice Dept. 
antitrust suit against Pan Am, Grace, and Panagra, which 
seeks to divest both Grace and Pan Am of their Panagra 
interests. Justice would like to see Panagra as a com- 
pletely independent airline. 

There has been some talk of a settlement of the suit. 
But it doesn’t seem likely that either Pan Am or Grace 
will give up its interests in Panagra without a last-ditch 
fight. - 


New York Bank 
Caters to Foreign Trade 


The Guaranty Trust Co. of New York plans to make 
it easier for foreigners to own stocks in U.S. corporations. 
The device: depositary receipts, already used by U.S. 
residents holding shares in foreign companies (BW— 
Jun.4'55,p130). In effect, the plan is almost the reverse 
of the American Depositary Receipt system pioneered 
by Guaranty 30 years ago. 

The bank will hold on deposit in New York stock 
certificates bought by brokers for ag wei it will not 
buy or sell them. it will issue Depositary 
Receipts—with dividend coupons—to the foreign owner. 
When a dividend is declared, the money will be received 
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Guaranty, and the owner notified that he can draw 
funds if he presents a coupon. 
The system of bearer shares—as opposed to shares 
registered by name—is common in Europe, where stock 
owners often would as soon not disclose their identity. 


Coal Famine in Germany 
Gives U.S. Mines a Boost 


There’s good news for the U.S. coal industry—which 
already has had more than it expected (BW—Feb.26'55, 
p28): West Germany probably will double its coal 
im from the U.S. during the rest of the year. 

i from Bonn officials, there is 
something of a “coal ” in booming Germany. 
Customers in the Ruhr already are being limited to pur- 
chases equal to what they bought last year. Special ex- 
emptions are given industrial sectors whose production 
index has climbed way ahead of the rest of industry. 

Coal production in Germany, is up to 119.2 (100= 
1936). But that’s no match for the industrial index as 
a whole, which has risen to 209.2. This year, Germans 
will be forced to import about 12-million tons, about 
half of it from the U.S. 


New $50-Million Expansion Set 
By GM in Australia 


Australia’s General Motors Holden, Ltd., the GM sub- 
sidiary “Down Under,” has just announced another $50- 
million expansion. It’s on top of $17-million announced 
less than a year ago (BW —Apr.23'55,p126). Reason for 
the expansion: GM Holden has a backlog of orders for 12 
months with the present 65,000 car annual production. 
The company is aiming at 100,000 per annum by 1958. 


Business Abroad Briefs 


Bank of America (International), wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of the California institution, will open a Paris 
branch this fall with two additional agencies north of 
the French capital servicing U.S. troops. 

The Landrum Mills Hotel Corp., backed by interests 
already associated with the Commonwealth Extrusion 
Corp., will build a new 200-room, $4.4million hotel in 
San Juan in collaboration with the Commonwealth's 
Industrial Development Co. . . . A 35-year lease on 
Havana's plush Hotel Nacional has been sold by the 
Kirkeby chain to a Cuban subsidiary of Pan Am’s Inter- 
continental Hotel Corp., reportedly for $3.8-million. 

The World Bank (BW—Jun.25'55,p.144) has re- 
ported a net income of $24.7-million for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1955. . . . The World Bank's new 
$18.24nillion loan to Guatemala will allow that coun- 
try’s anti-Communist regime to get on with the public 
works program started under the previous Communist- 
line government. 
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Skill and Style 
in Wheels 
by Keisey-Hayes 


Today's automobiles are masterpieces of 

functional beauty. Sweeping lines express sweeping 
power. Wheels by Kelsey-Hayes have kept pace— 
—in style and performance—with modern 
automotive design and engineering. That is why 
most of the cars on the road today ride on wheels by 


Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


KELSEY (HAYES 


World’s Largest Producer of Automotive Wheels 


Wheels, Brakes, Broke Drums, Special Parts for all industry 9 Plants Detroit and Jackson, Mich.... 





McKeesport, Pa Los Angeles Windsor, Ont., Canoda ... Davenport, la. (French & Hecht Farm implement and Wheel Div.) 




















OLD WAY 


WITH 
WOOD OR 
METAL 


NEW WAY 
WITH 
SULLVYNE- 
CLAD 


NE COMPANY REPORTS that com- 
6) pleted cabinets made of Sullvyne- 
Clad cost 44 less upon delivery to their 
assembly line than the cabinets which 
they previously used. 

Sullvyne-Clad Metal Laminate sim- 
plifies cabinet production to a point 
where cabinets can be readily made at 
your own assembly line. Tooling costs 
are small as compared with other con- 
ventional processes and there are tre- 
mendous savings in freight, handling, 
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AS NEEDED, Casing 
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manufacturing and warehouse space and 
inventory investment. The sheets arrive 
flat and prefinished and are formed into 
cabinets as needed. 

Manufacturers have found these pro- 
duction economies obtained with Sull- 
vyne-Clad more than offset the moder- 
ately higher cost of the basic material. 

Sullvyne-Clad is made to your speci- 
fications with printed or embossed vinyl 
sheeting laminated on steel, aluminum 
or magnesium sheets in sizes up to 52" x 
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Metal Laminate 
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SER Ag | 4 Fy.) + Heavy investment in keeping “pipeline”’ filled 


SAVES + Thousands of feet of manufacturing and ware- 
; house space 


Expensive finishing costs 
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Actual photograph of Sullvyne-Clad sheets in 
Blonde Mahogany and Buffalo Grain, Ginger. 








120". It may be stamped, punched, 
crimped, deep-drawn or bent up 


to 180° without damaging the 
vinyl or breaking the bond. 

Sullvyne-Clad slashes service 

cosis, too. It gives you an un- 

; equalled finish many times thick- 

er than any conventional coating 

; —.012" to .030". It has positive 


Sullvyne-Clad 


resistance to abrasion and corro- uteirel Welaaliavelis 
; sion; won’t chip, crack or craze. 
. P e ° Patents Pending 
| Gulivyne Cas is available in a Motel Leasinate Division 
{ wide selection of colors, patterns O’SULLIVAN RUBBER CORP. 
and embossings. Free samples will Winchester, Virginia 


Makers of America’s No. 1 Heel 


be sent on request. 
















































































Synonymous with the gracious living of Beverly Hills, the magnificent new Beverly Hilton is the 


most recent member of the famous Hilton family of distinguished hotels. Ideally located at Wilshire 


and Santa Monica Boulevards, the hotel is of California contemporary style and has 450 air-condi- 


tioned rooms many with private balconies. Among the glamorous attractions are landscaped 


grounds, sunken swimming pool, cabanas, shops and parking for 1090 cars. In keeping with friendly 


Hilton hospitality guests will enjoy the finest service, unexcelled food and foremost entertainment. 


The four restaurants and five cocktail 
lounges including L’Escoffier, The Bali 
Room and The Star On The Roof are each 


decorated in smart, distinctive decor. 
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In Washington 


Action on the Antitrust Front 
Continues at a High Level 


Despite the adjournment of Congress, there has been 
no lull on the antitrust front. Among the latest devel- 
opments are these: 

* Congressional investigators were trying to find 
out whether anyone in the Administration had applied 
any pressure toward getting the antitrust suit against 
Pan American World Airways and W. R. Grace & Co. 
dropped. The two companies jointly own Panagra, the 
airline that flies to the West Coast of South America 
(page 70). Antitrust chief Stanley N. Barnes testified 
before a Congressional committee that Sherman Adams, 
Assistant to the President, called about the case, but 
denied Adams pressured him to drop the suit, which 
seeks to have the line sold to some outfit not connected 
either with another airline or shipping line. Rep. Eman- 
uel Celler (D-N. Y.) said that Charles Willis, who 
served as an assistant to Adams, went to work for Grace 
about the time the phone calls were made. 

* Antitrust hearings conducted by Sen. Harley Kil- 
gore (D-W. Va.) get under way again Aug. 23, when 
his special committee starts probing into current dis 
tribution practices. This topic will occupy the committee 
until Labor Day. Next month, Kilgore will take up 
antitrust aspects of foreign trade. 

By October, Kilgore’s staff expects to be set to go 
with another hearing: a case study of General Motors 
Corp.—how it grew and what it’s doing to industry. 

* Antitrust chief Barnes has been taking a firm stand 
on business executives serving “without compensation,” 
either as administrators or advisers; and Atty. General 
Herbert Brownell has so far backed Barnes solidly. 
Barnes complained about Wocs last spring—and told 
Rep. Celler he was studying several proposals that would 
climinate any possibility of antitrust violations. Barnes 
says 250 of a thousand or more industry advisory com- 
mittees on which Wocs are serving are not complying 
with current regulations. 

* Federal Trade Commission Chmn, Edward F, 
Howrey will bow out to go back to his lucrative law 
practice, according to Washington sources. He's got 
about five years to go on his seven-year term. Theory 
is that he has reorganized FTC so it no longer retains 
its Democratic mold, which was the big reason he took 
the job. 


Fast Tax Writeoffs Will Continue, 
But For Fewer Types of Plants 


The Administration has just about made up its mind 
on the future of accelerated tax amortization (BW—Jul. 
16'55,p27). The fast tax writeoff program will be con- 
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tinued—but only for about 10 types of plants. The 
official decision is expected this month. 

Right now, mobilization officials are talking about 
classifying the 80-odd industry expansion guals that still 
qualify for rapid amortization into three categories— 
“direct defense” (like production facilities for military 

rocurement), “direct defense-supporting” (like power 
cilities for military and defense needs), and “defense 
related.” 

Officials figure that from six to 12 of the existing goals 
will fit into the first two categories. These will continue 
to rate fast writeoffs. The third category is more fuzzy 
and will stir up much fuss. Plant expansions that do not 
fall in the first two categories will fall here. These goals 
likely will be suspended until completion of a full-scale 
review of supply-requirements estimates, then closed for 
the most part. 

For many products, all this is academic, The fast tax 
writeoft has proven an inadequate lure for the amount 
of private expansion the mobilizers seek. 

But for industries like aluminum, steel, and railroad 
equipment, classification as “direct defense-supporting” 
or just “defense-related” will be important. It will deter- 
mine whether or not they get a five-year writeoff, 


Government Doles Out Some Copper, 
With Further Releases Unlikely 


No more government help on copper is in sight, gov- 
ernment officials say after parceling out—to defense 
contractors only—5,750 tons that otherwise would have 
gone to the stockpile. 

Only companies with defense-rated orders, under the 
defense materials system, get a crack at the scarce metal. 
Next government step could be release of copper actually 
impounded in the strategic stockpile—something that 
isn t very likely. Labor Secy. Mitchell successfully 
has opposed such a move, backed by Commerce Secy, 
Weeks, 

Reason: This could be construed as government aid to 
copper companies, in their differences with the union, 
which counts on the economic pressure of the shortage 
to force a settlement. 


Shell Oil Comes Up With Solution 
To Discrimination Problem 


Shell Oil Co. and the CIO oil union are being held 
up as a model for companies worried about losing 
government contracts because of complaints about 
discrimination in hiring and promoting Negro em- 
ployees. 

Shell, at its Deer Park (Tex.) refinery, is eliminating 
its “two pool” system under which Negroes—classified 
in one employee category—were ineligible for promotion. 

Now all employees are eligible for advancement to 
skilled jobs providing they have at least a high school 
education—something Shell has required for years, ‘This 
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Reduce Brightness Contrasts 
Change Eye Shock to Eye Comfort 


Eye shock in business is a modified 


in the design of Day-Brite Luvex 
lighting fixtures. They are engi- 
neered to utilize both wpward and 
downward lighting—to' ‘wash out’ 


form of eye shock experienced in 
nighe driving. There's one differ- 


ence —eye shock in business is often 
present 8 hours a day, while night- the effects of brightness contrasts 
mid —to banish discomfort by banish- 
driving eye shock is intermittent. , 

ing ceiling gloom. This resuits in 


Eye comfort is of first importance 


a bonus in morale and efficiency. 


This ovtstonding fixture provides 
maximum “‘see-ability"— and eye 
mfort — by reducing brightness 
contrasts. It finds widespread use 
wherever there's a need for light- 
ing — stores, offices, showrooms, 
hospitals, schools, libraries. 





Because so much depends on light 
— SEE, EXAMINE, COMPARE 
Day-Brite fixtures before you buy. 
Their many superiorities ore 
opporent. 





5430 
Call Your DAY-BRITE Representative 
Or write— Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., 
5474 Bulwer Ave., St. Louis 7, Missouri. 
In Canada: Amalgamated Electric Corp., 
Led., Toronte 6, Ontario. 
Nation’s Largest Manufacturer of Commercial and Indv strial Lighting Equipment 


DAY BRITE 
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requirement, officials believe, means 
gradual advancement of Negroes. 

All sides—company, government, 
union, and workers—are said to go 
along with the new policy. 


ODM Looks to Oil Importers 
For Help on Policy Question 


Office of Defense Mobilization is 
looking to oil importers for a tipoff 
on what the government should do 
mr restricting oil imports—if any- 

ing. 

ODM boss Flemming has asked 
them for figures on imports. Replies 
will help settle one argument: 
whether oii imports are increasing 
or not. One group says it’s citing a 
14% increase in the first half of this 
year over first haif of 1954; other 
companies say the increase is only 
1%, when you compare imports to 
current level of domestic produc- 
tion. 

The government has been under 
tremendous pressure from domestic 
oil producers to hold down imports, 
and from our allies to keep open 
the U.S. market. 


Two Utility Groups Get Nod 
From AEC on Nuclear Plants 


Two utility groups have approval 
of the Atomic Energy Commission 
for construction of nuclear-fueled 
power plants. Two other applicants 
have been turned down. 

The AEC this week approved the 
proposal of the Detroit Edison Co. 
and associates to construct a fast 
breeder reactor for a 100,000-kw. 
plant in the Detroit service area by 
1959. Also O.K.d is the boiling 
water reactor plan of Common- 
wealth Edison of Chicago and asso- 
ciated companies, for a 180,000-kw. 
plant to be built near Chicago by 
1960. 

Consumers Public Power District 
of Nebraska and the Yankee Atomic 
Electric Power Co. were turned 
down. AEC says the applications can 
still be reconsidered 

Detroit Edison and Common- 
wealth will get fissionable material 
from AEC to run their plants for 
seven years, paying only for fuel 
consumed. 
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itehing FROM WOOD TO CORRUGATED 


PUMP FIRM $4.50 A SHIPPING CONTAINER 


GAIR CORRUGATED CONTAINER (a ful! telescope container with die-cut inner 
packing) replaced wooden crate in shipping this 10-ft, 100Jb sump pump. 


Production men at Detroit’s Penberthy Injector Co. an hour -~ it used to take two men that long to turn 
are wearing big smiles since they switched from out nine to ten containers. This represents a savings 
wooden crates to Gair corrugated shipping containers. in packing and materials of $4.50 per unit. Add the 

Product involved was their ten-foot sump pump fact that the new container is 42 pounds lighter — 
that tips the scales at more than 100 pounds. That's three of them can be shipped for the price of two 
why Penberthy’s shipping department wasn't sure at wooden crates—and you see why Penberthy has 
first that corrugated was strong enough for the job. closed down its crating shop. 

Gair convinced them by a number of test shipments Interested in knowing what suggestions we might 
to various parts of the country — no damage! have for improving your packing and shipping pro- 

Now one man packs thirteen complete containers gram? Call your nearest Gair plant. 


YOU'RE LIVING NEXT DOOR TO THE EXPERT 
GAIR CONTAINER PLANTS: Atlanta, Gs Peay cae + Govelond, Ohie + Holyoke, Mass. + Jackson, Miss. © Los Angeles, Cal. + Martinsville, 
Va. « Wow Orleans, lo + Ne. lonewends, WY * Plymouth, Mich. + Portlond, Conn. + Richmond, Ve. + Syacuse, WY. © Toterbore, W. J. 


ant "Be, 
SHIPPING CONTAINERS ‘ 
FOLDING CARTONS © PAPERBOARD 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INC. © 155 EAST 44TH STREET © WEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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SPECIAL REPORT 





What's Happening to the Face 
Of the U.S. Industrial Map 


Throughout the postwar period American 
industry has been on the move. As more 


and more companies expand into new 
areas, the whole industrial face of the 


U.S. is changing. The map on the right 





shows how the migration has accelerated 
in just the past seven years. 





Great Lakes Leads the Pack, But 


The map above shows the effects of war look at the changing habitat of in the seven years from 1947 through : 





seven years of restlessness by American 
industry. Two things about it are sig- 
nihcant—and, to a degree, surprising: 
* Industry is continuing to move 
from the manufacturing coves of the 
Fast and Midwest to the newer, boom- 
ing centers of the South and West. 
¢ The rate of migration has not 
slacked at all from the days when the 
Wodd War II dispersion program be- 
gan dramatically to remake the indus- 
trial face of the U.S. 
In 1948, when the McGraw-Hill 
Dept. of Economics took its first post- 
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U.S. industry (BW—Aug.5'48,p65), its 
findings confirmed what a great many 
people had surmised: U.S. production 
was turning its back on the grimy areas 
where it was born and was heading to- 
ward the greener fields of the South 
and West. The change was slow, as 
all migration is, But the trend was 
there, and many people had themselves 
seen enough of its effects to become 
convinced of its proportions. 

*On the Move—Now the Dept. of 
Economics has taken a second look at 
migration—to see what has happened 


1954. Since its first study, the U.S. 
has gone through a consumer durable 
goods boom, has weathered an inven- 
tory recesyion, has had a wartime pros- 
perity, then a letdown, and finally has 
come back to boom again. Manutfac- 
turing capacity is now half again as big 
as it was in 1947. Of the $80-billion 
spent by manufacturers on new plant 
and equipment since then, half has 
¢ for new capacity. Where—geo- 
graphically—has this money gone? 


quick answer would be that it has _ 
gone where it has been going—out of § 
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Pacific Grows Fastest 


f 





New England, out of the Middle At- 
lantic and into the rest of the country, 
notably the Southwest and the Pacific 
Coast. But this leaves out what is really 
the most surprising fact about the mi- 
gration of the last seven years—namely 
that the shift has been just as fast as it 
was in the unsettled days of World 
War Il. And the movement is no 
longer concentrated in a few industries, 
08 as textiles and leather. By and 
large, it is across-the-board now. 

¢ Chicken-Fgg-It would be easy to 
say that American industry has simply 
been following the over-all population 
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shift in what it has been doing. But 
the fact is there is no way of telling 
how much industry has moved because 
of people, and how much people have 
moved because of industry. All that 
can be said is that the population and 
income shifts of the last 15 years have 
created new markets, and that industry 
—whether through cause or effect—is 
now permanently attached to those 
markets, 

¢ Why Move—In some cases, the rea- 
sons for the attachment are obvious In 
others, they boil down to no more 
than the whim of company executives. 








Why, for instance, have companies 
moved away from New England? 

Relatively high transportation costs 
have been definitely a factor in the 
outmigration from the Northeast. The 
lack of raw materials has been a factor, 
too, and on top of this has been the cost 
clement. New England can offset its 
relatively high costs only by getting 
better-than-average productivity in its 
industrial operations, In the years since 
the war, the area doesn’t seem to have 
been getting it. 

Add all this to the fact that New 
England's population growth—and its 
market—are lagging behind the rest of 
the country, and you have some of the 
reasons why manufacturers have been 
severing age-old ties in the Northeast 
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Goster D. Snell, Juc. 


This million dollar research or- 
@anization occupies ten floors of 

ories and offices—Serv- 
ing: dustry, individuals, Gov- 
ernmem, Science. 


We are uniquely set up to 
eccord you occasional or con- 
stant research with ail equip- 
ment, experience, facilities and 
manpower @ long-established 
research center requires. 

Neo Test Too Small 
No Research Program Toe Big 
Why not investigete our ap- 
prooch to your problem by 
asking us to submit a proposal 
without cost or obligation? 


Foster D, 


RESEARCH LABORA! 
29 West 15th St, Mew ¥, 
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DISTRIBUTORSHIPS 
AVAILABLE FOR 


This famous nationwide system 
makes it possible for stores every- 
where to automatically cash all 
checks-——personal or payroll—with- 
out question or loss 


Dubi Chek is proving to be the 
greatest sales stimulator since the 
credit card 


Enthusiastically acclaimed by 
banks, law enforcement agencies 
and merchants from coast to coast. 
See full spread LIFE Magazine, 
May 16, 1955 


DAY - AFTER -DAY 
YEAR - AFIER - YEAR 


Your distributorship profits can 
keep coming in with a minimum of 
supervision after installing in 
Supermarkets, Department stores, 
Drug stores, Hotels, Filling Sta- 
tions, etc. Distributorships being 
awarded on the basis of proven 
ability. No franchise fee. $25,000 
working capital required. Must 
heve sound business background 
and finest character references. 


DUBL-CHEK CORP. 
761 No, Highlend Ave., 
Los Angeles 38, Calif. 
RRR ARALALALEAALAL SL 
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Factory Employment: 
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Big loser has been Northeast—giving up 3% since 1947. 


and making new ones in the South. 

I'he South's appeal, of course, is that 
it is a market with a growing demand 
for consumer goods—and has plenty of 
labor, at a price that industry likes, 
to make them. With this, there is an 
abundance of natural resources, fuels, 
and above all, relatively cheap power. 
Combined with other considerations— 
local taxes and subsidies, plant write- 
offs for construction outside established 
industrial areas, and the over-all aims of 
industrial dispersal in the atomic age— 
these have been more than enough to 
make many companies turn their hacks 
on the states where they were born. 
¢ Three Yardsticks—This year, in track- 
ing down industry's movements since 
1947, McGraw-Hill used three yard- 
sticks: (1) Manufacturing employment, 
is gathered from figures of the U.S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and the vari- 
ous state agencies; (2) capital pa 
by manufacturers for new plant anc 
equipment as reported by the annual 
surveys of the Bureau of Census and 
the last complete manufacturing cen- 
sus, which was in 1947; (3) industrial 
construction contract figures compiled 
by Engineering News Record, a Me- 
Graw-Hill publication. 

Here, briefly, is what each of these 
shows: 

Manufacturing employment figures 
for 1947 and 1954 indicate that the 
Northeast—New England and the Mid- 
die Atlantic states oe lost 3% of its 
share of total factory jobs in the nation. 
This loss has been the gain of the West 
and of the South. The North Central 
states—the Great Lakes region and 


the Farm West—show no change. 

Capital spending figures for new 
lant and equipment confirm this shift. 

ta for 1953—the latest year available 
~—show the Northeast with a 5% 
smaller share of the U.S. total than it 
had in 1947. The South is up 4%, 
the North Central 1%, and the West 
has no change. 

Industrial construction contracts 
show that the Northeast lost 5% of its 
share of the total when compared with 
1947. Whereas in 1939. it accounted 
for 40% of new plant wage its por- 
tion in 1954 was down to less than 
25%. In the last sever vears, the 
South added 2% to its share, the North 
Central which dropped 13% between 
1939 and 1947 recovered some of its 
earlier loss, and the West, for the first 
time, had a 5% dip. (Most of the loss 
was centered in the Mountain states. 
¢ By Region—The sections that follow 
ive a more detailed look at what has 
dl within each region, within 
the states, and within the major indus- 
tries. At this point, however, one thing 
is clear: Industria] migration is going 
to continue relentlessly to change the 
industrial map of the U.S. The trend 
to decentralization because of the hy- 
drogen bomb is only now beginning. 
The St. Lawrence Seaway has several 
years to go before its effects are even 
felt, let alone assessed. These, and 
other factors, are bound to leave an 
indelible imprint. By 1960 the picture 
that is now in view may be considerably 
redrawn again. 

This, however, 


the moment 


is how it looks at 
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How the different 








regions have gained or lost in 15 years 
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Fastest growing regions are Pacific, Southwest. 


l. New England 


In terms of its share of total U.S. 
factory jobs, New England has been 
slipping since the early 1930s. By 1954, 
it had slid again—from No. 3 spot it 
held in the regional standings of 1947 
down to No. 4. 

Once a predominantly softgoods 
region, New England is now split 50-50 
between soft and hard. Since 1947, its 
cmployment in durable goods manufac- 
turmg has picked up ay —but not 
cnough to balance out a 15% drop in 
softgoods jobs. Over-all, manufacturing 
employment in 1954 was down 8% 
from 1947, 

So far as its share of U.S. factory 
jobs goes, New England has gained 
ground since 1947 in five industries— 
furniture, shipbuilding, railroad equip 
ment, apparel, and leather—has held its 
own in six, and lost standing in nine 
others. In two of these nine, textiles 
and aircraft, the loss in its share has 
been substantial—5% or more. 

* Patten—Among the six New Eng- 
land states there is none that is runnin 
counter to the over-all regional trend 
But there are some that are showin 
more resistance to it than others. Al 
though Connecticut has now lost its 
rank as one of the dozen states with 
the highest industrial activity in the 
U.S., its share of the nation’s total 
factory jobs dropped only slightly be- 
tween 1947 and 1954. Its share of 
industrial construction was down only 
a little more than 1%. 

Massachusetts, which dropped back 
from seventh to eighth spot in factory 
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jobs, nevertheless retook from New 
York its old standing as No. | shoe and 
leather state. Though textiles have 
fallen off substantially, the Bay State 
has been able to take consolation from 
a rapidly growing communications 
equipment ny. 

Against this, Maine’s industry has 
been steadily moving away; New Hamp- 
shire’s volume of new industrial con- 
struction and capital —s for plant 
and equipment has fallen off to prac- 
tically nothing; and Vermont's factory 
employment is down 8%, despite an 
increase in metalworking. 

Rhode Island's manufacturing em- 
ployment in 1954 was just about where 
it was 15 years ago. But very little new 
industrial plant is being built in the 
state. 
¢ Outlook—At this point, the outlook 
is for more of the same for New Eng 
land, rather than a sharp reversal of its 
slide. Both its — and per 
capita income have been increasing at 
a slower rate than for the nation as a 
whole. And though it still had 9% of 
all U.S. factory 2 pc in 1954, 
New England's share of new plant con- 
struction—5%—wasn't keeping pace 
with jobs. 


Middle Atlantic 


What was long the top-ranking in 
dustrial area of the U.S. is top-ranking 
no more, 

In 1947, there was little to choose 
from in calling cither the Middle At 
lantic or the Great Lakes the No. | 
industrial region. By 1954, though, the 





LIKE ENGINEERED 
COST-CUTTING TOOLS 









cold rolled 
strip steel 


can help you 
save time and 
cut tool costs 


Frequently, CMP can do as much and 
more to help you save time and cut 
tool costs as modern tools themselves. 


By processing cold rolled strip steel 
to restricted specifications, it often is 
possible to develop working qualities 
that will permit forming operations 
to be speeded up as much as 25% 
without increased tool wear. 


Again, qualities may be imparted to the 
steel which will permit simplification of 
tooling, and even elimination of oper- 
ations. 


And, always, because of the customary 
dimensional precision of CMP Cold 
Rolled Strip Steel, there is more foot- 
age per coil... fewer coil replacements 
are required on automatie-feed oper- 
ations ... there is less tool wear .. . 
fewer stops for tool changes and 
assembly is speeded. 


You are invited to use CMP’s experience 
along this line with a view to develop- 
ing restricted specifications to cut your 
end-product cost, 





CMP Products—low carbon, electro zine coated, high 
corbon, tempered spring steel, stainless ond alley, 


the Cold Metal Products co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 
PLANTS: YOUNGSTOWN, ©., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


New York © Cleveland © Detrelt © indianapolis 
Chicago © St. Lovis © Los Angeles © San Francisco. 
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Typical of the parts identification marking 
problems Markem solves is this one involv- 
ing metal tail pipes. In place of costly, wrap- 
around paper labels that wouldn't stick, the 
manutacturer now prints complete label 
detail on pressure -sensitive tape, using a 
Markem 26A machine, imprints are neat 
and clear — tape stays on. if identifying, 
decorating or designating a product, part 
or package is your problem, tet Markem 
help you. Since 1911, Markem machines, 
type and ink have helped industry make its 
mark —better, They can do the same for 
you. Just write Markem Machine Company, 
Keene 33, New Hampshire. 
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” _. the South Atlantic is now the third-ranking industrial 
region in the nation. It has passed New England. . .” 


choice was clear. The Great Lakes was 
definitely on top, and the Middle Atlan- 
tic states—New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, along 
with the District of Columbin—were 
the runners-up. 

In 1947, the Middle Atlantic had 
about 30% of all U.S. factory jobs. 
Seven years later, its share had not only 
dro to 28%, but its manufacturin 
employment had registered an actua 
decline. Although jobs in hardgoods 
plants were u "S%, softgoods employ- 
ment dropped 7% from 1947 to 1954. 
Like New England, the Middle Atlantic 
has been shifting to hardgoods manu- 
facture, and by 1954 jobs were split 
roughly 50-50 between soft and hard. 
¢ Increase—Actually, the Middle Atlan- 
tic’s share of U.S. factory employment 
has increased in only three hardgoods 
industries—fabricated metal products, 
autos, and railroad equipment. In air- 
craft and shipbuilding, its chunk of the 
U.S. total shrank considerably, as it did 
in apparel in the softgoods class. Al- 
though the region held its own in two 
industries, there were moderate declines 
in 12 others. High wage rates have 
worked as a drag on much new plant 
building and, in the case of apparel, 
have been a major factor in the exodus 
to the South. 

On a state basis, Pennsylvania is first 

in the country in capital spending, sec- 
ond in factory employment, and fifth 
in new industrial construction. It tops 
all others in railroad equipment and in 
a metals, although the new Fair- 
ess Works wasn't enough to keep its 
metals share from dropping from 24% 
in 1947 to 21% in 1954. it picked u 
in apparel, but not enough to climb 
from the No. 2 spot into the top U.S. 
ranking. Meanwhile, it lost to Ohio 
its title as biggest in stone, clay, and 
glass. 
* Most Jobs—New York, with 12% of 
all factory employment in the country, 
still leads the pack in jobs. But its 
piece of the U.S. total has been shrink- 
ing. In jobs, its share has dropped off 
1% in the last 15 years, in new indus- 
trial construction nearly 2%, and in 
capital spending 3%. 

The gap between the state’s indus- 
trial construction in 1954—-3% of the 
nation’s total—and its 12% of all fac- 
tory employment suggests one thing: 
New York may be hard put to hold 
onto its dominant position in the years 
ahead. 

in New Jersey, the situation is just 
the opposite. In 1954, the state had 
less than 5% of U.S. factory jobs. But 


its proportion of the nation’s new in- 
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dustrial construction was nearly 8%. 
In building, it was second in the coun- 
ty, in factory jobs seventh. With 11% 
the chemical industry, New Jersey 
stil] leads all other states, although its 
share dropped from 13% in 1947. 
Delaware has made strong gains in 
transportation equipment, and its fac- 
tory jobs, over-all, are up more than 
one-fifth over 1947, Chemicals are the 
No. | industry, accounting for about 
37% of all employment. Maryland 
now has between 1% and 2% of U.S. 
factory jobs, new industrial construc- 
tion, and capital spending. It looks to 
hold its own industrially over the next 
few years. 
© Teetering—On the whole, industrial 
capacity has not gained in the Middle 
Atlantic over the last few years the 
way it has in other regions. Manufac- 
turers have tended to concentrate more 
on new pe than they have on 
new plant. The region’s 28% share of 
the nation’s factory jobs has not been 
matched by its share of new construc- 
tion (19%) or by its slice of plant and 
equipment expenditures (22%). Thus 
it appears that the Middle Atlantic will 
continue to trend down, gradually los- 
ing more of its industrial standing. 


il. South Atlantic 


The last seven years have reversed 
the downtrend that was apparent in 
1947. In terms of factory jobs, the 
South Arlantic—Florida, Georgia, South 
Carolina, North Carolina, Virginia, and 
West Virginia—is now the third-ranking 
industrial region in the nation. It has 
passed New England, but still trails 
the Great Lakes and Middle Atlantic 
by a sizable margin. 

Between 1947 and 1954, manufac- 
turing employment in the South Atlan- 
tic picked up 7%. The region is heavy 
with softgoods, and most of the gain 
was there, with apparel leading the 
way. More than two-thirds of its total 
factory employment is now in non- 
durables. 
¢ Big Gains—In all, 15 industries in the 
South Atlantic increased their shares 
of the U.S. total, none lost ground, 
and five held their own. Big gains 


showed up in textiles, shipbuilding, 
and apparel. 
In Florida, new industries have 


sprung up all over the state. Food and 
lumber, which had nearly 50% of the 
factory jobs in 1947, now have only 
about one-third. Over-ali, factory em- 
ployment is up 39%, but the state’s 
share of the national total is only about 
half as big as its share of new industrial 
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construction and capital spending. More 
industry is bound to head south to 
Florida. 

¢ Aircraft Soars—Georgia’s factory em- 
ployment shot up 13%, mainly because 
of the fantastic growth of the aircraft 
industry. In textiles, the state is now 
fourth in the country, and if its push 
continues, will pass Pennsylvania soon 
for the No. 3 spot. North Carolina has 
trengthened its hold on the No. | 
textile perch and has a strong chance 
to pass New York and become tops in 
furniture. Still, it doesn’t seem to be 
growing so fast as was predicted when 
industry was bee-lining to its borders 
in the 1930s and 1940s. 

South Carolina, where textiles and 
apparel have nearly 70% of factory 
employment, has pushed its manufac 
turing jobs up 8% since 1947. In 
chemicals, there was nearly a fivefold 
increase. Virginia’s share of the coun- 
try’s factory jobs is only half the size 
of its share of new industrial construc- 
tion, Already the leader in shipbuild- 
ing, it has good chance for more growth. 
So has West Virginia—despite the fact 
that its loss of factory jobs between 
1947 and 1954 was the second biggest 
in the nation. 
¢ More—In all, the South Atlantic 
should continue to add to its industrial 
share with moderate gains over the 
next few years. The region's share of 
new plant construction is still a shade 
out in front of its share of factory jobs. 
The area has a tremendous pool of 
labor and cheap power. 


IV. Great Lakes 


Now the top industrial area of the 
U.S., the Great Lakes climbed onto 
the highest rung not because its gain 
was big, but because its loss was small. 
In terms of its chunk of the nation’s 
factory jobs, the Great Lakes dropped 
back 1%. But the Middle Atlantic 
skidded 2%, and that made the differ- 
ence. 

The Great Lakes today is about 70% 
durable goods, 30% nondurable. In 11 
industries, its share of U.S. employ- 
ment dropped between 1947 and 1954. 
In eight others, there was a pickup, and 
one had no change. On the loss side, 
the important skids were in sailroad 
equipment, fabricated metals, leather, 
rubber, furniture, and autos. The most 
significant gain was in aircraft. Taken 
as a whole, factory employment inched 
up just a shade more than 1%, which 
was the smallest hike recorded by any 
region. 
¢ Ahead—Indiana appears to be doing 
relatively better than the other states 
of the Great Lakes. Unlike Mlinois, 
Michigan, Ohio, and Wisconsin, its 
share of U.S. factory jobs did not de- 
cline between 1947 and 1954. Its per- 
cent of nationwide construction and 
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“..and please take good 
care of my new Clary!” 


Y ’ 4 


& 


One thing she’s already 
discovered about her new Clary - 
it'll certainly be nice to come 
back to after vacation! 


... for with her modern Clary, every trace of 

adding -machine strain and pressure disappears. 
Here instead is new speed and simplicity she’s never 
known before. Instant response to her slightest 
touch. Easy new multiplication and division. And 
new kind of powerized keys that respond instantly 
to her flying fingers. Her morale hits a new 

high, and so does her volume of work. 





CREATOR OF MODERN ADDING MACHINES, CASH REGISTERS, AUTOMATIC CONTROLS, 
ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT, AIRCRAFT COMPONENTS ... FOR AMERICA AND THE WORLD. 
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Fenestra 






The sight of the burglarproof, built-in steel grille in this 
Fenestra* Security Window will discourage even the most 
determined prowler! And a confederate inside can’t help 
much, either, for the window is designed so that it’s mighty 
difficult to hand material through. 

There are other advantages to these prowler-proof windows. 
You get 24-hour-a-day protected ventilation because the 
bottom-hung, open-in vents deflect drafts upward, shed rain 
to the outside. Windows with obscure glass can be kept 
open without exposing the interior to outside view—ideal for 
rest rooms. And the vents do not open out over sidewalks, 
endangering pedestrians, or protrude into alleys or drive- 
ways, where vehicles can damage them. 

And Fenestra Security Windows are good looking. No 
separate bars outside the window. The window and grille 
are one unit, They are also easy to install—one contractor 
installs one complete unit in only one operation. They're ideal 
for stores, warehouses, garages, small plants and many other 
buildings, in first-floor walls, unprotected side and rear eleva- 
tions, and near fire escapes or roofs of adjoining buildings. 

For more information, call your Fenestra representative, 
who is listed in the Yellow Pages of principal city phone 
books. Or write the Detroit Steel Products Co., Dept. BW-8, 
$425 Griffin St., Detroit 11, Michigan. *® 









SECURITY WINDOWS 


capital spending is ahead of its slice 
of total factery jobs, which would seem 
to point to more growth. 

Illinois is still the fourth most im- 
portant state in factory employment and 
capital spending. But it has slip 
from fourth to seventh in new =. 
trial construction. It continues to top 
all other states in food, though it has 
lost its spet as No. 1 in electrical ma- 
chinery. 
¢ Gains—Because of the recession in 
auto output in 1954, Michigan’s factory 
employment was only 1% higher last 
year than it was in 1947. From Sth 
ranking in jobs, it fell to sixth. Against 
this, though, there were gains in capital 
spending and in new industrial con- 
struction. The state, which was not 
even in the top 12 in construction con- 
tracts in 1947, nailed down the No. 6 
spot last year. 

Despite decentralization of the auto 
industry, Michigan still has 55% of its 
employment, compared with 57% in 
1947. In machinery, it has made strong 
gains to become third-ranking in the 
country. 

Ohio, the leading machinery state, 
added to its lead. It gained, too, in 
stone, clay, and glass. But it lost 4% 
of its share of rubber and had to yield 
the top spot in fabricated metals to 
New York It ranks today as second 
biggest in capital spending, third in fac- 
tory jobs and industrial construction. 

Visconsin is showing strong growth 
in electrical machinery and in 1954 was 
12th in the nation in new industrial 
construction. Prospects are good that 
it will improve its position. 
¢ Prospects—F or years, the share of new 
construction going into the Great Lakes 
has trailed behind its percent of factory 
jobs. However, tek pam equipment 
capacity has been added to suggest that 
the region won’t suffer much loss in its 
industrial standing over the next few 
years. In fact, depending on how much 
difference the St. Lawrence Seaway 
makes, it may face an even fatter fu- 
ture. 


V. Farm West 


Moderate industrial growth has been 
the lot of the Farm West for a good 
many years now. Since 1939, it has 
increased its share of total U.S. employ- 
ment in manufacturing by 1%. Actual 
factory jobs climbed 13% between 
1947 and 1954. 

e Score—In the last seven years or so, 
the Farm West's seven states—lowa, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
North ‘Dakota, and South Dakota— 
added to their share of jobs in six indus- 
tries, had no change in seven, and lost 
in six. With the help of industrial dis- 

ion, their chunk of aircraft increased 


—— 


substantially. 
In Kansas, factory jobs shot up 63%, 





ARCHITECTURAL, RESIDENTIAL AND INDUSTRIAL WINDOWS © METAL BUILDING PANELS 
ELECTRIFLOOR® * ROOF DECK . HOLLOW METAL SWING AND SLIDE DOORS 
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G-E LAMPS GIVE YOU MORE FOR 





OLD 




















New General Electric 200-watt bulb takes 
less space, but gives more light 


NEW General Electric 200-watt bulb, shorter and slimmer 
than the old one, fits into fixtures and lamps that would 
formerly take nothing larger than a 150-watt bulb. 


The new G-E bulb gives about 3% more light than the old 
one In the new bulb, the filament is an efficient coiled coil, 
which needs only one support. The filament of the old bulb is a 


Although 


these support the filament firmly, they tend to cool it and slight- 


single coil which needs three fine-wire supports. 


ly reduce the light. Based on average operating costs, the extra 
light of the new bulb is worth 7¢ to 10¢ over the life of the bulb. 


Though the new design puts the hot filament closer to the 
base, the new General Electric 200-watt bulb is safe to use even 


in paper-lined sockets. That’s because of a heat-reflecting disc 
of aluminum between the base and the filament. 

With all this extra value built in, the new bulbs list at a penny 
less than the old 
you more for all your lighting dollars, write for a 16-page G-E 


For more facts on how General Electric gives 


progress report to lamp users. It’s free, just write General Elec- 
tric Company, Dept. 482-BW-8, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio, 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 





‘ey 
Here 


is where you measure 
GROUP INSURANCE 


Your point of view makes group insur- 
ance for em es costly at half the 
price or cheap at twice the price. 

If you see it as no more than necessary 
insurance on a wholesale basis, it is pure 
expense 

But, if you recognize group insurance 
1» a valuable employe relations tool, it 
becomes a blue chip investment 
cheap at twice the price 

Zurich-American'’s new 
makes group imsurance 
price 

Zurich-American’s easy to read bro- 
chure, “Gauging The Effectiveness of a 
Group Program” tells how group insur- 
ance can be a real management tool, 

Ask for both through your own agent 
or broker 


“500” Plan 
cheap at any 


PAtiainie 
mViitialeiil 


135 $0. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


GRAPHIC FACTS 


are dramatic facts 





And you con make graphs 

yeoursell quickly, eagily 

ond vave the cost of the 

Ki) with your fret chert 

without ever tewching @ pen! 

Translating information into chart form io the best 
wey to ell your story quickly end dramatically 
end NOW —with Chart-Pak—everything you need 
ts printed en rotle of tape! You roll en dotted lines, 
bers, Aqures, dates. You can't make a costly error— 
it con be token up as quickly as it is put down. The 
average charting time ts minutes—the cost —far less 
then other methods And you or your secretary 


can de tt 


A complete kit with twenty-eight 
300” rolls of many patterns and 
colors is only $34.50, 




















In seven years, capital spending came 





1939 1947 





1953 








Northeast now has a 5% smaller slice than it had in 1947. 


mainly because of an eightfold jump in 
aircraft employment. Missouri posted 
a 10% hike, primarily for the same rea- 
son. Nebraska, with an 18% rise in 
manufacturing jobs, just about doubled 
its capital spending over 1947, and its 
new plant construction in 1954 was 
four and a half times what it was seven 
years earlier. It has all the earmarks 
of future growth. 

The same holds for Minnesota, where 

the percent of new construction is 
roughly three times the state’s share 
of factory jobs. lowa’s share of build- 
ing and capital spending, however, is 
running behind its share of manufactur- 
ing employment,’ and rapid growth 
scems unlikely. In the Dakotas, North 
Dakota posted a five-fold increase in 
spending for new plant and equipment 
and an 5% climb in employment. But 
its factory jobs are next to lowest in 
the nation, and South Dakota is only 
two ranks higher. 
* Moderate—Throughout the Farm 
West, the share of new plants being 
built is somewhat higher than the re- 
gion’s slice of ehaeidelon employ- 
ment. Thus the prospect is for contin- 
ued moderate growth. 


Vi. South Central 


As a region, Alabama, Kentucky, 
Mississippi, and Tennessee are now 
saved from having the smallest share 
of factory jobs in the country only by 
the Mountain states. In 1947, the 
South Central also managed to top 
the Southwest. But that was before 
the Southwest's spurt. 





Over the last 15 years, the South 
Central has kept its percent of U.S. 
manufacturing employment practically 
steady. In actual numbers, factory jobs 
climbed 5% between 1947 and 1954. 
The gains were in softgoods—apparcl 
and chemicals. Jobs im _ hardgoods 
dropped off, so nondurables are now 
a more important part of the region's 
economy than they were seven years 
ago. 
¢ Totals Up—All told, the South Cen- 
tral bettered its standing in 10 indus 
tries, lost in five, and had no change 
in another five. There were no drops 
in nondurables, which make up about 
58% of all factory jobs in the area. 
In the shoe and leather industries, 
there were sizable gains. 

Kentucky, for one, appears to be 
headed for more growth. Its share of 
new plant construction is nearly 2%, 
while its portion of nationwide manu- 
facturing employment is less than 1%. 
The biggest gains in the state have 
been in chemicals and metals and 
metal products. 

Mississippi, which had the lowest 
average hourly wage in the country in 
1954, has a fast-growing apparel indus- 
try that nearly doubled its employment 
in 1947-1954. Lumber is still top, 
however. Tennessee had a jump of 8% 


‘in factory jobs, but its share of new 


industrial construction has been drop- 
ping off. The state ranks fifth in chemi- 
cals and it has had a fivefold jump in 
electrical machinery. Alabama’s apparel 
industry produced more growth in jobs 
than any other. The state has more 
than 1% of all factory jobs in the 
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close to $80-billion. Where did it go? 
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U.S., but its proportion of new indus 
trial plant is only about half of that 

¢ Slow—At the moment, the future in 
dustrial growth of the South Central 
looks to be slow. The region's present 
share of employment is somewhat 
higher than its proportion of new plant 
However, capital spending is a shade 
higher than the employment percent 
age, which could make for moderate 
growth, if not fast. 


Vil. Southwest 


Arkansas, Louisiana, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, and Texas make up what is 
now the second fastest growing region 
in the U.S. From all signs, it may soon 
be the fastest. 

Though its share of the U.S. total 
is still small, the Southwest can no 
longer be called the “infant wonder.” 
Between 1947 and 1954, its share of 
the factory jobs in the country ros 
1%—enough for it to climb past the 
South Central into seventh place in 
the national standings. In all industries, 
except autos, the Southwest now a 
counts for more than 1% of national 
employment totals. Over the last seven 
years, its share of U.S. jobs climbed 
in 16 industries, dropped in only one, 
and showed no change in three others. 

In actual numbers, factory employ- 
ment in the Southwest was up 22% in 
1954 over 1947. The gains were strong- 
est in durable goods, which now. make 
up ebout 46% of manufacturing em 
ployment in the area. This is up from 
44% in 1947 and reflects the added 
emphasis that hardgoods have been get- 
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South gained 4%.Growth has been fastest in the Southwest. 


ting lately throughout the region 
© Texas First—As it did in 1947, ‘Texas 
still leads the nation in new industrial 
construction. It ranks 12th in manu- 
facturing jobs, seventh in capital spend- 
ing. Although the state is already the 
leader in petroleum refining—and has 
made strong gains in chemicals—it still 
has a tremendous growth potential. Its 
share of new industrial construction is 
nearly 15% of the national total. But 
its portion of factory jobs is less than 
5 

Oklahoma's factory employment 
jumped 34% between 1947 and 1954— 
mainly because of expansion in metal 
products. Its new industrial construc- 
tion is running more than four times 
its share of factory jobs. New Mexico's 
gain of 79% in factory employment 
over the last seven years is the biggest 
in any state. Most of it centers in dur 
able goods. In Louisiana, chemicals 
and paper are expanding rapidly, and 
the state now ranks ninth in capital 
spending. Arkansas has balanced fewer 
jobs in lumber with new jobs in apparel 
chemicals, and leather. But the state’: 
share of new industrial plant dropped 
well below 1% in 1954 
¢ Potential—The Southwest will grow 
tremendously in the future. Its shar 
of new construction has been running 
at about one-fifth of the nation’s total, 
and it has had more than one-tenth of 
capital spending. Against this, its 
slice of factory employment is less than 
5%. A consistently bigger share of new 
plant over the last few years can mean 
only one thing: A big increase in m 
dustrial employment is certain to 





your capacitor source 
for commercial or military use let success be your guide 
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Callon PYRAMID ELECTRIC CO. nortn sergen, W. J. 





Always ready 
to help 


There's a friendly Hartford Agent near 
you, wherever you travel in the United 
States. And he’s always ready to help if 
you run into trouble. Take this situation... 


Hurt in 
an accident 
far from home, these 
vacationers got the 
prompt, personal 
help of the local 
Hartford Accident 
and Indemaity Company Agent, He made 
out accident and police reports, got esti- 
mates of the damage and took care of all 
details. Even helped arrange for purchase 
of a new car! 
Another example of the service you can 
expect from Hartford Agents everywhere 
identified by the famous Stag trademark! 


Year In and Year Out You'll Do Well 
with the 


Hartford 


Hartford Fire Insurance Campeny 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartlord Live Stock Insurance Company 
Citizens Insurance Company of New Jersey 
Martiord 15, Connecticut 
Northwestern Fire & Marine 
Insurance Company 
Twin City Fire Insurance Company 
Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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Insurance Coverage and 
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Top Dozen States Ranked by Capital Spending | 


1947 
PENNSYLVANIA 
OHIO 
NEW YORK 
ILLINOIS 
MICHIGAN 
CALIFORNIA 
TEXAS 
NEW JERSEY 
INDIANA 
MASSACHUSETTS 
WISCONSIN 
NORTH CAROLINA 
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1953* 
PENNSYLVANIA 
OHIO 
MICHIGAN 
ILLINOIS 
CALIFORNIA 
NEW YORK 
TEXAS 
INDIANA 
NEW JERSEY 
LOUISIANA 
WISCONSIN 
MASSACHUSETTS 


* Latest Available Year. 


Top Dozen States Ranked by Manufacturing Employment 


1947 
NEW YORK 
PENNSYLVANIA 
OHIO 
ILLINOIS 
MICHIGAN 
NEW JERSEY 
MASSACHUSETTS 
CALIFORNIA 
INDIANA 
WISCONSIN 
CONNECTICUT 
NORTH CAROLINA 
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Top Dozen States Ranked by New 


1947 
TEXAS 
PENNSYLVANIA 
CALIFORNIA 
HLLUNOIS 
NEW JERSEY 
LOUISIANA 
WISCONSIN 
NEW YORK 
CONNECTICUT 
OHIO 
MISSOURI 
INDIANA 
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1954 
NEW YORK 
PENNSYLVANIA 
OHIO 
ILUINOIS 
CALIFORNIA 
MICHIGAN 
NEW JERSEY 
MASSACHUSETTS 
INDIANA 
NORTH CAROLINA 
WISCONSIN 
TEXAS 


Industrial Construction 


1954 
TEXAS 
NEW JERSEY 
OHIO 
CALIFORNIA 
PENNSYLVANIA 
MICHIGAN 
KLLINOIS 
INDIANA 
VIRGINIA 
MINNESOTA 
NEW YORK 
WISCONSIN 
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tollow. ‘Lhis torecast seems even more 
likely in view of the fact that the South- 
west's pay scale, which has been below 
the national average in most manufac- 
turing industries, is now rising. 


Vill. Mountain States 


Measured by factory jobs, the Moun- 
tain states of Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, Utah, and Wyoming 
make up the smallest industrial region 
in the U.S. All together, they account 
for just over 1% of the national 
total. 
¢ Durables Gain—Between 1947 and 
1954, factory employment shot up 18%. 
Durable goods, with the emphasis on 
aircraft, led the way. In Colorado, food, 
which has been the top industry, is 
losing ground to primary metals. The 
best gains, hoosh, are in chemicals. 
Nevada had a fantastic gain in new 
industrial construction, but it still has 
the smallest number of factory jobs in 
the country. Wyoming ranks just one 
notch higher. Primary metals have sup- 
planted food as Utah’s top industry, and 
factory employment is up 18%. Ari- 
zona, with a substantial jump in its 
share of new plant construction, had a 

7% climb in factory jobs. !n Mon- 
tana, metal-mining accounts for more 
employees than any manufacturing in 
dustry. In Idaho, 55% of manufacturing 
employment is in lumber. 

» Going Strong—More growth seems 
to be in the cards for the Mountain 
states over the next few years. The pro- 
portion of new plants is a good bit big- 
ger than the region’s share of factory 
jobs. And new federal power projects 
are making cheap power available for 
new industry 


IX. Pacific States 


Gauged by manufacturing jobs, the 
Pacific Coast is still the fastest growing 
industrial area in the nation. Between 
1947 and 1954, it added 2% of all 
U.S. jobs to its share of the total. Now 
ranked fifth industrially, it should pass 
both New England and the South 
Atlantic by 1960, if it continues to ex 
pand the way it has. 

In the seven years up through 1954, 
factory jobs in California, Washington, 
and Oregon climbed 33%. Hardgoods 
employment, powered by close to a 
threefold increase in aircraft, posted 
nearly a 50% rise. 7 
¢ Up and Down—All told, 12 industries 
in the region increased their shares of 
U.S. total jobs, and four—all in durables 

lost ground. Despite the tripling of 
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RECEIVABLES FINANCING 
FACTORING 
REDISCOUNTING 
INSTALLMENT FINANCING 
MACHINERY AND 
EQUIPMENT FUNDING 


INVENTORY LOANS 


CASH... 


THE KEY 
TO SUCCESSFUL 
BUSINESS 
OPERATIONS 


HELLER COMMERCIAL FINANCING PLANS 
CAN BE THE KEY TO YOUR CASH PROBLEMS 


Businesses throughout America are using 
Heller funds in amounts from $50,000 to 
millions to carry inventories, extend credit 
to customers, buy new equipment, modernize 
plants, assure continuing raw material sup- 
plies, and for other cash operations. 


The wide range of Heller commercial financ- 
ing facilities makes cash available in days on 
a continuing basis that expands or contracts 
with operating needs. Through Heller's serv- 
ices, clients often do a volume of business 
completely disproportionate to their own cap- 
ital and as a resule increase profits and capital 


swifter than before. 


Today Walter E. Heller & Company advances 
in excess of Six Hundred Million Dollars 
annually to industry, makes only one tax- 
deductible charge for its services, does not 


share in management or profits. 


Heller funds and financial plans are used 
best by companies which need from $50,000 
to several millions, or whose sales volumes 
are in excess of $500,000 per year. 


Learn the facts today. Send for a free copy of 
“Operating Dollars” which illustrates the 
scope of Heller operations with actual case 


histories. 


Walter E. Heller & Co. 


aircraft jobs, the Pacific's slice of the 
industry dropped significantly. Other 
regions had even bigger gains. Dep. BW 


Where California was cighth in Bankers Building, 105 W. Adams St. * Chicago 90, 
manufacturing employment in 1947, it Ilinois 


is now fifth; with an increase of 44% New York Office: 10 East 40th Street * New York 16 
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Look AT your windows... 
not just THROUGH them 





Most of us usually look through windows—seldom at them. 
Yet windows are the costliest part of a building—and 
subject to recurrent maintenance expense, Sash maintenance 
is a business all its own, with its own vocabulary, crafts 
and techniques...and its own experts. 


For more than a quarter century, Tremco Man “know how” 
and economical Tremco methods have saved thousands of 
dollars in sash maintenance costs for leading industrial plants. 


This is the time of year to look at windows. Looking at 
them now with your local Tremco Man can mean impor- 
tant savings. He will be glad to look at them with you 
without obligation of any kind. The Tremco Manufacturing 
Co., Cleveland 4, Ohio. The Tremco Manufacturing Co. 
(Canada) Ltd., Leaside, Toronto, Ontario. 








“The TREMCO MAN can help you solve 
problems involving 
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By 1954, practically 
every major industry 
was represented in 
the migration. 


in factory jobs, its share of the nation’s 
total rose 2% to bring its portion to 
just a shade under 7%. It slipped a 
notch—down to fourth—in new indus- 
trial plant, and the same thing happened 
in capital spending, where it dropped 
from fifth to sixth. The decline in its 
share of capital expenditures, however, 
was very slight. 

In Washington, employment in fac- 
tories went up 9%, with aircraft again 
supplying the power, as it did in 
California. Oregon still has lumber as 
its dominant industry, and wood takes 
up about 55% of the state’s manufac- 
turing jobs. 
¢ Drooping—At this stage, the indus- 
trial growth potential of the Pacific is 
beginning to look a little less spectacu- 
lar. Its share of new plant and of fac- 
tory jobs are just about in balance—both 
around 9% of national totals. Thus, 
there may be a slowdown of growth 
from now on, although new and ex- 
soon federal hydropower in the 

orthwest will keep up a good amount 
of momentum and provide a potent 
lure for new building. 


X. City-Industry Changes 


By 1954, the effects of industry's de- 
centralization—and its shift from the 
big metropolitan areas—were beginning 
to show clearly across the country. The 
big metropolitan areas are starting to 
lose out. The smaller cities and towns 
are the ones registering the healthy 
gains. 

In 21 metropolitan areas, with more 
than 100,000 factory jobs in 1954, jobs 
had increased 3.5% since 1947. This 
compared with a 5% climb throughout 
the rest of the nation. 

Even this record wouldn't stand, 
however, without Los Angeles, which 
had a truly striking employment jump. 
Taken as a group, the other 20 metro- 
politan areas had no increase at all over 
the seven years, and some—notably 
Providence, Pittsburgh, and New York 
—had substantial losses. 
¢ Profiteers—The areas that have prof- 
ited at the expense of the older centers 
have been mainly in the South and 
West. 

Miami, Phoenix, Baton Rouge, Al- 
buquerque, Tulsa, Oklahoma City, 
Port Arthur, Galveston, Greenville, Salt 
Lake City, Des Moines, and Spokane 
are all relatively new industrial cores 
and all are growing rapidly. Against 
this, the record of the older centers 
runs all the way from a 64% increase 
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- SEE NO reason to take my worries along when 
I travel. So | just forget them! Business 
pressures, crowded highways, cloudy skies... 
I like to forget them all and travel by Pullman, 
That way I can really relax, knowing I will 
arrive on time in the heart of town—rested and 
refreshed —alert and ready for the day ahead! 
Yes, sometimes it pays to be forgetful!” 


se + 


Why don’t you plan your next trip with your 
own best interests in mind, as well as your 
company's, and travel by Pullman! Comfort- 
able private quarters, Wonderful service, Your 
choice of the finest foods when you feel hungry. 
Restful sleep in a king-size bed, On-time arrival, 
with a rent-a-car waiting if you wish, No won- 
der so many seasoned travelers say: “Forget 
your travel troubles, Travel by Pullman!” 


You're sofe and sure when you 


a Pullman 


© 1955, The Pullman Compony 
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Sometimes 
it pays fo be 
forgetful ! 











FORGET the long, tiresome drives— 
the countless delays! Relax your way 
to that out-of-town meeting, and see 
how well you will fee/, how much 
better you can work / 





FORGET your concern over good 
food while traveling. When you 
travel by Pullman you have your 
choice of the best. And you enjoy 
it all in air-conditioned comfort. 





vee 


“ |. aircraft has had a 


dramatic shift since the 
end of World War Il .. .” 


MIGRATION storts on p. 78 


in the Los Angeles area to a drop of 
17% im Providence. 

* Industry Changes—As the table on 
page 91 shows, the migration trend isn’t 
imited to any particular segment of 
industry: 

Primary metals is following the trail 
of migration from the Northeast to the 
South and West. The Middle Atlantic 
states lost 3% of their postwar job share 
of the U.S. total; the Southwest gained 
14%, while the Pacific was up 1%. 
The other regions stayed about as they 
were in 1947. 

Fabricated metal products, with 43% 
of its 1947 jobs concentrated in the 
Great Lakes states, shows a somewhat 
different pattern from that of over-all 
migration. The Great Lakes region’s 
share was cut by about 4%; New Eng- 
land’s portion fell 14%. But the Mid- 
die Atlantic states isicreased their per- 
cent of the total by 1%, and the three 
Southern regions each increased their 
shares by approximately 1%, The big- 
est gain was in the Pacific—a jump of 

4%. 

Machinery has scen less migration 
than most of manufacturing. The in- 
dustry is centered in the five Great 
Lakes states, where nearly half of all its 
workers are employed. Actually, the 
Great Lakes region added to its share 
during the last seven years. What trend 
there was, though, was away from New 
England and the Middle Atlantic to- 
ward the Southwest and the Pacific. 

Electrical machinery has undergone 
a striking shift. The Pacific Coast upped 
its postwar share of jobs by about 4%, 
and the Southwest added to its rela- 
tively small share by 14%. Against 
this, the Great Lakes’ slice dwindled 
by 3%, while New England and the 
Middle Atlantic states, together, 
showed a drop of 2% 

Autos, with 82% of its jobs con 
centrated in the Great Lakes states in 
1947, has shifted slightly into the rest 
of the country. The Middle Atlantic 
on up 2% of the U. S. total. The 

acific region also increased its share 
of the industry by 1%. 

Aircraft has had a dramatic shift 
since the end of World War Il. The 
Middle Atlantic and New England 
States combined to lose about 11% ot 
their postwar share of jobs. Mean- 
while, the Pacific, with about 38% of 
all the aircraft industry employment 
in the country, lost 34% of its share. 
Against this the Great Lakes added 6% 
to its postwar share, the Farm West 
did about the same, and the South 
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Is there a 
in thousands 


REINFORCED PLASTICS MAKE LOW-COST 
PRODUCTION OF SUCH ITEMS PRACTICAL! 


Too many tots... too little room. The problem is plaguing 
school administrators across the country. 

Strained facilities would be eased if classrooms could be 
quickly cleared of desks and work tables when not in use. 
Such flexibility would be practical with sturdy, light-weight 
chairs that could be stacked in corners. Removable trays 
could be anchored securely on the chair arms to double 

as desks. 

The ideal material for this kind of chair-desk is available. 
By using fibrous glass, bonded with polyester resins, 

the chair could be molded in one piece... without screws to 
come loose, without splinters to make trouble. It would 

be shatterproof, colorful, easy to handle, and low in 
maintenance costs. 


market for stacking chair-desks 


of over-crowded schools’? 


Reinforced plastic materials are widely used for sports car 
bodies, boats, corrugated building panels, as well as for 
modern furniture. 


The basic ingredients for the polyester resins are supplied 


by Monsanto. These include Monsanto Styrene Monomer 
and Monsanto phthalic and maleic anhydrides. 

If you would like a glimpse of other possible new uses for 
reinforced plastics, you are invited to request “A Sketchbook 
of Profitable Products.” Write on your letterhead to 
Monsanto Chemical Company, Plastics Division, Dept. BW-4, 
Springfield 2, Massachusetts. 


MONSANTO 
SERVING INDUSTRY 
WHICH SERVES MANKIND 











how attractive your office looks, 
with chairs Sunshine Styled in 
nature’s most pleasing colors. 
.»» profitable things like watching 
how, in so many little ways, 
overall efficiency increases. 


.., Satisfying things, such as the 
peace-of-mind you enjoy, knowing 
that every Steelcase chair you 
purchased is guaranteed to give 
100% satisfaction. Is it any 
wonder that businessmen, architects, 
and decorators, everywhere, are 
requesting Stezicase to handle 

at OS 


i 














FREE .. .“ Sunshine Styling” 
. «> the most unusual, most 
dramatic office furniture 
brochure ever created. 
Write Department A, or 
ask your local authorized 
Steelcase dealer. 


a a 
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“ .. food processing has 
had less migration than 
any other industry .. .” 


MIGRATION starts on p. 78 


Atlantic, with Georgia leading the way, 
increased its portion 24%. 

Shipbuilding has a completely differ- 
ent pattern. The Middle Atlantic 
mgion had a 9% loss in its share of 
postwar jobs, mostly because of a sharp 
drop in shipbuilding employment in 
New York. However, New England 
increased its share of the industry by 
5%, while the Pacific lost 3%. The 
South Atlantic states show the largest 
increase—an extra 6% on their postwar 
portion. 

Railroad equipment, with more than 
90% of its employment in the Great 
Lakes and Middle Atlantic states, 
shifted, for the most part, from one of 
these regions to the other. The Great 
Lakes lost 5% of its national total, 
while the Middle Atlantic area in- 
creased its share by 3%. The remain- 
ing 2% shift was spread between New 
England and the Farm West states. 

Lumber shows a marked shift to the 
Pacific. Its share increased 44%, while 
that of the South Central region 
shrank by 2%, and that of the South- 
west by 3%. A strike in the lumber 
industry during 1954 may have dis- 
torted the employment figures. But 
since the strike was centered on the 
Pacific coast, any distortion would 
mean an understatement of the shift. 

Fumiture shows an unusual migra- 
tory streak. The Great Lakes states 
lost 3% of their share, and the Pacific 
region 1% of its. But the South At- 
lantic, with North Carolina leading the 
way, added more than 2% to its 1947 
share, while New England and South- 
west each increased theirs by more 
than 1%. 

Stone, clay and glass shows one big 
change: A cut of 3% in the Middle 
Atlantic’s share of 1947 jobs, a gain of 
1% in the Great Lakes 

Food processing had less migratior 
than any other industry between 1947 
and 1954. Only one region—the South 
Atlantic, where there was a gain— 
changed its share in the period by more 
than 1%. 

Textiles are moving to the South 
Atlantic at a faster rate than ever 
before. This region, accounting for 
39% of 1947 textile jobs, increased its 
share to 47% in 1954. The gain came 
at the expense of New England, which 
lost 6% of its slice, and the Middle 
Atlantic states, which lost 3%. 

Apparel has grown throughout the 
South. The Middle Atlantic states, 
with 59% of the industry in 1947, lost 
5% of their share. The Great Lakes 
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Prefabricated...a 10,000 gallon reinforced VIBRIN pool! 


The Cinderella Pool* is a 15 x 30 foot oval with a depth 
graduated from 3 to 5 feet. Molded of reinforced Vibrin in 
four parts, it is inexpensively shipped, easily assembled, 
and only takes four days to install. The complete installa- 
tion includes a high-capacity pressure filter and a self- 
priming pump and motor. Cost? Under $3,000. 
Naugatuck’s Vibrin gives this pool a smooth, beauti- 
ful porcelain-like finish that reflects the deep, brilliant 
turquoise of filtered water; that is safe and easy to main- 
tain; that is non-permeable and inert to the chemicals 
used in pool maintenance. It won't chip, crack, or peel. 


A laminate of tough ropes of glass yarn and Vibrin 
polyester resin, stronger (per pound) than steel,..more 
corrosion resistant than most metals...is easily processed 
and worked into simple or complex molded components 
which may be quickly assembled. 

Rust-proof and corrosion-proof, about 4 the weight 
of aluminum, Vibrin” polyester laminates can be employed 
by you to make better products ...and there is literally lit. 
tle limit to the size or form of any unit produced of Vibrin. 

For additional information and technical data sheets, 
simply write to us on your letterhead. 


*Engineered and designed by Paddock of California, Van Nuys, Cal. Molded by 
Wizard Boats, Inc., Costa Mesa, Cal.; Thermacote Mfg. Co., Inc., Newark, N.J 





Naugatuck Chemical 








Division of United States Rubber Company 
Naugatuck, Connecticut 





BRANCHES: Akron « Boston +» Gastonia, N.C. « Chicago « Los Angeles « Memphis « New York « Philadelphia « IN CANADA: Naugatuck Chemicals, Elmira, Ontario 


Rubber Chemicals « Synthetic Rubber + Plastics « Agriculeural Chemicals + Reclaimed Rubber + Latices « Cable Address: Rubexport, N. Y. 
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Put these idlers on your dusty, 
gritty or corrosive material jobs 





Joy Limberollers are unique suspension idlers for belt conveyors. 
hey consist of neoprene discs molded on flexible steel cable... 
a simple, give-and-take design that gives exceptional length of life. 
Only one bearing at each end—up out of the dirt. 

On abrasive or corrosive lage a service life of ten or more times 
that of conventional idlers is not unusual. Witness. the magnesium 
foundry where Joy Limberollers have operated since February, 1953 
.-. and are still going strong! Compare this to the three-month life 
of the conventional idlers formerly used, then figure the saving! 

For details on this modern, new solution to an old belt-conveyor 
problem, write for Bulletin LD-103 to Joy Company, 
Oliver Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa, In Canada: Joy Manufacturing Com- 
pany (Canada) Limited, Galt, Ontario. 


For Air and Ges Compressors, Oxygea 
end Witvoges Generstors, Vecwum 
Pumps end Boosters, Conveyors, Fons, 


Ulectrical Connectors, Hydreul Fit- 
‘Vings end Hose Assonabhes. 


Special Report 





also lost. But the South Atlantic added 
3% to its postwar share, the South 
Central states increased their share 3%, 
and the Southwest gained 1% of the 
total from 1947 through 1954. 

Printing and publishing is following 
the trend from the Northeast to the 
South and West. The Great Lakes 
region increased its share 2%, while 
the Middle Atlantic states now show 
a 3% cut. Meanwhile, the South added 
1% to its share. 

Pulp and paper mills have held to 
the over-all trend closely. ‘The North- 
cast has lost 4% of its share to the 
South and West. The Great Lakes 
states’ share has been cut 1%. The 
three regions of the South increased 
their shares, and the Pacific scored a 
ain, too. 

Chemicals show one major shift: 
The Middle Atlantic’s share has been 
cut substantially—nearly 6%, bringing 
its portion to less than 31%. All other 
regions of the nation benefited, with 
the exception of New England. The 
Southwest region made the biggest 
gain of all, adding 2% to its share of 
this growing industry. 

Rubber products with 50% of the 
postwar fb coven centered in the Great 
Lakes states (more than one-third in 
Ohio alone), has shifted relatively 
little. The Great Lakes region’s share 
fell about 3% between 1947 and 1954. 
The migration, what there was of it, 
was mostly to the Pacific and the Farm 
West. 

Petroleum and coal products con- 
tinues to move South, but slowly. In 
1954, the Southwest states accounted 
for 30% of the total U.S, jobs in the 
industry. The Middle Atlantic region’s 
share of postwar jobs dropped by 14%, 
and the South’s gained 24%. 

Leather shows no definite pattern 
of migration although shifts are taking 
place. The major change was a loss of 
3% in the Great Lakes’ share of the 
industry. The South Central region 
(especially Tennessee) gained 3% over 
its postwar share. Meanwhile, New 
England recovered 1% of the total. 
The Middle Atlantic states, which ac- 
counted for 31% of the industry in 
1947, now have only 29%. eno 


--— _ 


REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


Single copies of this article will 





be available in about four wecks 
to BUSINESS werex subscribers 
upon request without charge. 
Other copies will be billed at the 
following rates: | to 10 copies, 
50¢ each; 11-100 copies, 40¢; 101- 
1,000 copies, We: over 1,000, 
20¢. Address orders for reprints 
to Reprint Dept., Business Week, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 
36, N. Y. 
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IN PERFECT CONDITION 


The Whirlpool Automatic Washer — 
highly efficient and justly popular — is 
built to exacting, scientific standards. 
Equal thought has been given to its ex- 
terior design and fine appearance. 


And no less thought has gone into the 
packaging which protects both its preci- 
sion parts and its gleaming finish during 
shipment. It is the kind of protection 
that only sound design and quality pack- 


aging methods can produce. 

Arabol Case-Sealing Adhesives are 
playing their part in this packaging proc- 
ess — adhesives particularly designed to 
stand up under both rough handling and 
extremes of climate. 


Here, as in a hundred industries, 


Arabol is privileged to serve the leaders. 


Somewhere in your business you use 
adhesives. Somewhere near your place 
of business ore of Arabol’s twelve plants 
and warehouses stands ready to serve 
you. 


We invite the opportunity to submit 
samples for you to test in your own plant 
-- under your particular working condi- 
tions — for your specific requirements, 
whatever their nature. That is the one 
kind of testing that assures you of satis- 
factory results. Your inquiry to Depart- 
ment 31 will bring a prompt response. 


tHe ARABOL mrc. co... 


ADHESIVES ? ARABOL ! 


YEARS OF PIONEERING IN 
THE MAKING OF ADHESIVES 


Riu 


ADHESIVES ? ARABOL 


* ADHESIVES ? ARABOL! x 
¥ PF TOEVUYV é SJAISIHAV ¥ 


- 


a nationwide organization serving major users of industrial adhesives 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 10 £. 42nd St., W.Y. 17,8. ¥. « CHICAGO © SAN FRANCISCO « LOS ANGELES « ST, LOUIS 


ATLANTA. © PHILADELPHIA © BOSTON © PORTLAND, Ore. 


ITASCA, Tex. e CIMCINNAT! « DENVER « LONDON Eng 
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TODAY’S PUZZLER: The Steady Drop in Bond Prices 
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Dete: Stendard & Poor's Corp.; Dow-Jones. 


A Warning Sign 


Wall Street never tires of its favorite 
old saw, the one about the stock mar- 
ket’s only consistency being that it is 
always inconsistent. But sometimes the 
teeth of the saw get worn a little dull 
by overuse. And when the market 
does decide to follow precedent, it can 
do it with quite astonishing fidelity. 

Right now, with bond prices persist- 
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ions to the rule of incon- 
oe mart Streeters are hecoming 
worried about this, because of the re- 
cent behavior of bonds. 

¢Tme to Form—The cause of their 
swivet comes out clearly in the charts 
above. They show that, in the past 
quarter century, the softening of bond 
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--- or 1953's temporary skid 
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for Stocks 


ently weak, is a good time to remember 


has repeatedly heralded the 
death of bull markets in stocks. This 
was notably the case in 1929, 
1937, and 1946. Only once—in 1953— 
did bond weakness fail in its dire mes- 
sage. Even then the storm signal was 
not wholly false. There was no hurri- 
cane of selling in the market, but 
lesser price storms over an eight-month 
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How CS > C2. replaced big gears like thig 
with little gears like this Y 
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The Clearing Planadrive is a completely new type of underdrive press 
in which driveshaft speed is reduced so that it rotates at about one-third 
the R.P.M. of the flywheel. This new clutch is similar in principle to the 
Clearing Clearomatic clutch which is used to accelerate the cycling rate 
of mechanical presses. In the new Planadrive, *Clearing Productivity 
Consultants replaced the huge intermediate gearing ordinarily required 
in the press gear train with a set of planetary gears in the clutch itself. 


As a result, the Planadrive clutch engages and disengages the drive- 
shaft at a relatively slow speed so that the kinetic energy of the members 
to be started and stopped is comparatively low. This results in a low- 


inertia, cool running clutch and brake. Actually, the kinetic energy in Planadrive is another example of the kind of think- 
he Planad dutch j ly 25% i es 112% i ing Clearing engineers apply to a manufacturer's 
¢ Planadrive clutch is only lg in snting (anc % in sopping) problems of producing mare efficients, i seatve ka 
»y comparison to a conventional drive. For this reason, the press can ; , 4 , : Picien : 

, crested in Planadrive, or if you want the hind of 
be operated at a far higher number of strokes per minute than can be thinking that developed Planadrive working for you, 
obtained from a conventional press of comparable capacity. call on Clearing Machine Corporation. 


, 


CLEARING PRESSHS  ieway 10 erricunt mass proovcrion 
CLEARING MACHINE CORPORATION pivisiow oF U.S. INDUSTRIES, INC. 


6499 WEST 65TH STREET, CHICAGO 38, ILLINOIS + HAMILTON PLANT, HAMILTON, OHIO 














FOR Distinguished Service 
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ON CARLOAD FREIGHT 


Baltimore and Ohio Sentinel Service 
is distinguished by its siding-to- 
siding dependability. But, shippers get 
even more than dependable departure 
and arrival. Should a car’s movement 
be interrupted by unexpected condi- 
tions, shipper and receiver are 
informed and notified of reforwarding. 
Try Sentinel Service—it’s distinguished 
by dependability. Ask our man! 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 


Constantly doing things— better! 








“ .. any sharp slamming on 
of the brakes could shake 
up the all-important elec- 
torate.. .” 

STOCK WARNING starts on p. 98 


stretch were strong enough to cause a 
16% drop in Standard & Poor's daily 
industrial stock average. 

Currently, the Street is in its normal 
state of divided opinion over the trends 
to come. The great majority, scattered 
about in the center, expect neither 
og arog nor paradise. They feel that 
the fate of stock prices depends on 
the reaction of business and the public 
to past and potential official abe on 
the credit boom (BW —Aug.6'55,p25). 
At the same time, the various shades 
of moderate opinion take on consider- 
able color from the more violent think- 
ers at both extremes: 

¢On the sorrowing side are the 
extremists who are convinced that the 
Administration credit curbs will kill 
the bull market deader than a her- 
ring. 

¢ On the extreme of optimism are 
those who say the credit curbs are 
just a bluff that can’t be made to stick 
with an election coming next year 
and that neither the stock market nor 
business generally is in for any serious 
bumps for a good while. 
. Bulls—More conservative 
ogo will admit—though only in 

strictest privacy—that there may be 
something in its peaches-and-cream 
ophecy. 
Pe their view is that while the Ad- 
ministration is perfectly sincere in its 
concer over credit excesses and the 
general pace of business it is also 
concerned with the clection. Slowing 
down a boom takes a steady and delhi 
cate touch. Any slamming on of the 
brakes could shake up the all-important 
electorate. Both prosperity and the cur- 
rent “boom worries” are directly duc 
to enormous borrowing for autos, 
homes, capital spending, and the like. 
The moderates ar. sure that sensitive 
officialdom will do nothing to smear 
this picture. 
e Unworried—The same moderates ex- 
pect no change for the worse in the 
news from the business front. They 


‘are impressed by Detroit's comments on 


auto prospects (page 25) and by the 
repeated forecasts of steel executives 
that their trade will be running close 
to capacity for the rest of the year. 

The outlook for dividends and ecarn- 
ings put another pink cloud in the sky. 
Thus Moody's predicts that the 125 
stocks that make up its industrial 
index will have 1955 earnings of well 
over $10 a share, compared with $8.33 
last year and $7.71 in 1953. 
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Meanwhile, the moderate bulls ex 
pect no marked easing of the tight 
money situation. Money costs, they 
believe, are still low enough to make 
it worth while for industry to borrow 
in order to buy labor-saving, cost-reduc- 
ing machinery, and for the public to 
continue its buying on the cuff. 

These same moderate bulls, unlike 
their extremist wing, believe that the 
prices of many stocks already have dis 
counted rather fully the pace of this 
year’s boom and the potentialities of 
camings and dividends. Some go so 
far as to suggest that this would be 
a good time to build up cash reserves 
for later “trading Gpportunities.” But 
few of the moderates think that any 
ceiling has been reached. They say 
that tax considerations will prevent any 
wholesale profit-taking. The worst 
they can foresee is a trading market 
in which the quality shares will remain 
on a high plateau. 
¢ Moderate Bears—On the side of the 
pessimusts, you again find the conserva 
tives taking a conciliatory stand, and 
admitting that there is something to 
be said for the bullish arguments. Few 
of them will make any precisely dated 
prophecies of “bust.” On the other 
hand, they have been urging their cli 
ents to get into a position where they 
can batten down the hatches for any 
sudden storm. And they find several 
causes for uneasiness im the general 
scene 

¢ There are unfavorable potentiali- 
tics in the excesses that have finally 
forced the Administration to move to 
forestall a boom-and-bust pattern. 

¢ Speculation is growing, notably 
in being motivated by such things as 
stock split rumors rather than on in 
vestment fundamentals. You see this 
trend in rising brokers loans and in the 
wild gyrations of many formerly sedate 
stocks. 

e An increasing number of stocks 
are coming to yield less than 4% —some- 
times much less. In the past this has 
always preceded serious investment 
troubles. And now, S&P’s industrial 
stock index offers a yield of about 
3.5%; early in 1954 the figure was 
5.83%. At the same time, bond yields 
have been rising, so that the S&P’s in- 
dex yield is only 1.14 times that of 
high grade bonds. In 1937, the ratio 
was 1.16, while at the peak of the 
1946 market it was 1.3. 

¢ A “new era” psychology is grow- 
ing. People are discarding statistical and 
technical considerations -that once 
served as slow-up signs. This in turn 
is making people forget that bull mar 
kets, being less than logical, always end 
unexpectedly and without apparent 
logic; and they forget that bull markets 
always start to fade when business is 
looking its perkiest, rather than after 
any decisive setback. tno 
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KING-SIZE IDEA! 


If your firm uses tubing or tubular-shaped ports, 
here's a king-size idea that can save you time 
and money: 


Make Wolverine your all-in-one source for tubing! 


Wolverine produces plain and finned tube in 
copper, copper-base alloys, aluminum and 
electric-welded stee|—offers complete fabri- 
cation facilities at the some time. A Field 
Engineering Service, staffed with highly-trained 
tubing technicians, is always on tap to help you 
with such problems as design, fabrication, 
alloys and corrosion. 


Big jobs—and small ones—all get the same 
careful attention. Make certain that you get a 
Wolverine quotation before you order next, 
Write for a copy of Wolverine'’s General 
Products Catalog. It's loaded with king-size 
information you con use. 


WOLVERINE TUBE, 1433 Central Avenue, 


Detroit 9, Michigan. Plants in Detroit, Michigan, 
and Decatur, Alabama, 


WOLVERINE TUBE 


DOIVIGION OF CALUMET @ HECLA. INC. 
Mansfacturacrs of Quulity-Contaolled Tubing 
and Extruded Aluminum Shapes 


COPPER-BASE ALLOY, ALUMINUM AND WELDED ST 


PRODUCERS OF TUBING AND TUBULAR PRODUCTS OF COPPER; 
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SEC, Big Board Crack Down 


Exchange suspends trading in stock of Peabody Coal 
on charges over Sinclair mine deal. Commission goes to 
court to halt Libby stockholder committee action. 


Last week, two of the country’s most 
influential financial forces made moves 
that are raising corporate eyebrows from 
coast to coast. 

The New York Stock Exchange sus- 
pended from trading the common and 
preferred stock of Peabody Coal Co., 
charging that Peabody hadn't acquired 
shareholder approval to issuc 6.5-million 
shares of add itional stock needed in 
gaining control of the Sinclair group 
of coal companies, and that the com- 
pany switched registrars to register and 
deliver the new stock without getting 
Exchange approval of the new shares 
(BW Aug.6°55,p34). 

The Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion took a step with even broader con- 
sequences. SEC asked a U.S. District 
Court for an injunction to restrain the 
Independent Stockholders Committee 
for Libby, McNeil & Libby from “fur- 
ther violation of the Commission's 
proxy rules.” 

The Libby move by SEC tangles up 
an already spirited proxy fight for con- 
trol of the nationwide food packer, 
which had $262-million in sales in 
fiseal 1955, 

The dissident group, led by New 
Yorkers Mitchell May, Jr.; Alfted Parry, 
Jr; and Wilbur E. Dow, Jr., has been 
trying to unseat Libby's management 
since last month, with the showdown 
scheduled for the annual meeting, next 
W ednesday, 
¢ The Char SEC charges that the 
“defendants bine represented to stock- 
holders their objective is to provide the 
company with more competent man- 
agement to bring about increased ecarn- 
ings and dividends, when in fact their 
real purpose is to sell off the assets and 
to liquidate the business of the com- 
pany in whole or in part.” 

The next step came carly this week, 
when hearings started at Foley Square 
Courthouse m New York. The stock- 
holder committee must show cause why 
the court should not issue an order 
restraining the committee from further 
proxy solicitation. 

The SEC complaint undoubtedly 
was born in Congress, where Sen. John 
Bricker (R-Ohio) asked for an investiga- 
tion of the proxy fight by the Senate 
Banking & Caenct Committee. In- 
stead of a full-committee hearing, Sens. 
Herbert Lehman, J. W. Fulbright, and 
Homer Capehart met in executive ses- 
sion with kc Chin. J. Sinclair Arm- 
strong and Commissioner A. Jackson 
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Goodwin, Jr. about two weeks before 
SEC filed its charge. 

¢ Formal Quiz-SEC gathered all the 
proxy material from both management 
and the stockholder group—SEC must 
approve all proxy material—~and then, 
because of gressional interest and 
its own staff's findings, it held a formal 
investigation under oath. On the basis 
of information gathered during these 
investigations, and the proxy material, 
SEC filed its action, the first since the 
Eisenhower Administration took of- 
fice. 

Mitchell May, Jr., chairman of the 
stockholder committee, immediately 
called the SEC action “entirely un- 
warranted” and added that, “It seems 
to me to be without precedent that 
charges should be brought based on the 
presumption of some future action 
particularly when no such action is 
contemplated.” 

May and his associates have made 
charges against Libby's management 
similar to those leveled against the May 
group by SEC and May said he was 
amazed that “a presumably impartial 
agency of the government would bring 
such an action against one party in a 
contest,” while not moving against the 
other. 

Another of the committee leaders said 
bitterly that “Bridges [Libby Pres. 
Charles S. Bridges} was convinced 
there was a bogey man somewhere, 
someone with big dough like Murchi- 
son, Robert Young, or Wolfson.” 
Chimed in Albert Parry, Jr., “They 
can't seem to understand we're just 
three boys from Brooklyn and_ that 
there’s no mystery man in this picture.” 
¢ Criticisms—The stockholder commit- 
tee has focused its charges on three 
areas: 

* Libby's distribution setup is 
especially weak in New York, where 
distribution is left to food brokers 
whose chief interest is to push their 
own labels. 

¢ Libby should sell its unproduc- 
tive or questionable farming areas, says 
the committee. 

¢ Libby should buy its cans—it is 
the second largest purchaser of cans in 
the country—via competitive bidding, in- 
stead of by exclusive contract with 
American Can Co. as it does now. 

If the Libby management wins the 
proxy fight, the committee says it will 
go to court on the issue of proxy soli- 
citation by Libby employees. 


¢ Coal Mine Deal—While the Libby 
stockholder group battles with SEC, 
Peabody Coal has found itself facing 
an equally formidable adversary. ‘The 
New York Stock Exchange took what 
some observers believed to be harsh 
measures over a technicality. But it is 
said that the Governors and Pres. G. 
Keith Funston are being especiall 
tough because of the belief that Pea- 
body Pres, Otto Gressens had tried to 
short-cut the rules when he switched 
registrars. ‘The Exchange considers this 
an attempt to get around its rule that 
a company can only appoint a registrar 
who has agreed not to register additional 
shares of an issue unless the Exchange 
has approved the new shares, 

One observer close to the Exchange 
believes that Gressens could have got- 
ten shareholder approval to issue the 
new stock and use it to purchase the 
Sinclair companies, but simply didn't 
bother because Big Board delisting, 
which will probably follow the suspen- 
sion, won't bother him. Gressens has 
already implied that listing on the Mid- 
west Stock Exchange is good enough 
for him. 

The Exchange's action was no doubt 
spurred by two stockholder suits against 

cabody, protesting the acquisition of 
the Sinclair group. The most recent 
suit charges that the proposed purchase 
of Sinclair assets would “defraud” Pea- 
body stockholders of more than $10- 
million. 
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The discount rate boost was made 
unanimous this week as the last three 
of the 12 Federal Reserve Banks hiked 
their rates on loans to member banks 
from 13% to 2% (BW—Aug.6'55,p25). 
Last week, eight of the Regional Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks moved rates to 2% 
and the Cleveland Fed to 24%. 
° 
First half earnings: Chrysler Corp. had 
record sales and carnings in the first 
half of this vear, and net profits were 
74% above the first half of 1954. 
Chrysler's sales in the second quarter 
slipped 3.3% behind first quarter levels, 
but the company still managed to boost 
net by nearly 3%. Eastern Air Lines 
reported gross revenues in the first six 
months 18% better than first half of 
1954. After-tax profits totaled $4.2- 
million, nearly three times higher than 
the comparable 1954 figure. 
° 


Variable Annuity Life Insurance Co.— 
the first company specifically organized 
to sell variable annuities—has been li- 
censed by the District of Columbia. It 
will sell annuities based on market 


values and yields of common stocks in a 


fund (BW—Dec.11'54,p101). 


special 
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The independent telephone 

industry is daily bringing more 

and better telephone service 

to an ever-increasing number of 

people. We, at Kidder, Peabody & Co., are proud 
to have made a contribution toward this worthwhile 
goal by raising capital so vital to the expansion 

of America’s independent telephone companies, 
large and small. 

Since 1947, we have helped provide capital in 
amounts varying from $250,000 to $14,700,000 

for independent telephone companies through the 
underwriting and sale of 73 new security issues. Of these, 
51 represented issues in which Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
acted as manager, co-manager, or as agent for 

the private placement of such issues. 

It is our function to plan and to execute 

sound financial programs for each company on 

the most favorable terms. To do so, we 

maintain a highly trained Research Staff which 

is continually evaluating the financial 

needs of independent telephone companies 

and the market for their securities. 


Kidder, Peabody & Co 


FOUNDED 1865 : 


Members: . 
New York and American Stock Exchanges 
‘Boston and Midwest Stock Exchanges 


17 Wat St., New York 5, N, Y. 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 











In Regions 


AFL Hits Luring of Industry, 
Urges Congress to Act 


WASHINGTON—The American Federation of 
Labor this week let loose the findings of a yearlong study 
it has been making into industrial migration, What the 
report amounts to is this: AFL doesn't like the way 
some states and communities—especially southern ones 
—have been luring industry; it wants the federal govern- 
ment to do something to stop it. 

AFL points out that in the last 15 years the South 
and the Pacific Coast have grown far more rapidly than 
the old industrial Northeast (page 78). It its that 
there are many sound economic reasons for this, and 
that industrial migration, per se, is not something to 
rail against, But, it says, “in an increasing number of 
instances . . . migration . . . has not been based on 
such traditional economic reasons, Rather, it has occurred 
as a result of various types of financial subsidies. . . .” 

This subsidized migration, says AFL, has taken “a 
heavy toll in terms of unemployment, uneconomic dis- 
location, and sectional bitterness.” 

Specifically, it singles out the South’s use of tax 
concessions and the floating of industrial bonds by 
municipalities to build plants for lease. It says the South 
has been putting heavy emphasis, too, on cost savings 
from “substandard wage rates, a submissive work force, 
and a public opinion openly hostile to unionism.” 

What AFL would like Congress to do about all this 
is: (1) Make a thorough study of the problem; (2) remove 
the income tax exemption on municipal bonds issued 
to finance plant construction; (3) penalize industries 
that pay only a nominal rent for plant and equipment 
to municipalities by disallowing as an income tax ex- 
pense an amount equal “to the reasonable full rental 
value of the facilities provided”; and (4) reduce and 
gradually eliminate regional wage differentials. 


Philadelphia Proposes to Open Up 
City Land for Industrial Growth 


PHILADELPHIA—A loss of industry—im the face of 
general boom in the Delaware Valley—has Philadelphia 
city officials worried enough to try to do something to 
stop it. 

Over the past three years, 27 companies, employing 
4,516 people, have moved out of the city because they 
couldn't get room to expand within it. While the loss is 
only 0.5% of the 5,249 companies in Philadelphia, it 
has been more than enough to concern the city govern- 
ment. The a has been a plan that would open up as 
much as 1,400 acres of city-owned land to provide space 
for future industrial 

As a start, the city is concentrating on a 125-acre 
tract at North Philadelphia airport. A proposal to rezone 
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the land for limited industrial use is now before the 
city cguncil. 

If it passes, the city plans to make an industrial sub- 
division out of the tract, arrange for railroad sidings, 
streets, and sewers, and open the land to bids for 
development. The city planning commission has already 
O.K.'d a budget request for $450,000 to cover the outlay 
for setting up the site. 


Ohio High Court Ruling May Doom 
State’s Axle-Mile Truck Tax 


COLUMBUS-—A special legislative session may have 
to be called if Ohio is to save its controversial axle-mile 
tax on trucks. 

The State’s Supreme Court dealt what may be a fatal 
blow to the tax when it ruled that the levy couldn't be 
collected from truckers of other states with which Ohio 
has reciprocity agreements. These agreements, Dr sare 
exemptions from highway-use taxes, are in with 
most other states, and Ohio stands to lose millions of 
dollars in revenue if the decision stands. 

The court's ruling came in a case involving Michigan 
truckers and was based on a 1937 reciprocity agreement 
between the two states. Although the court didn’t say 
the truck tax was unconstitutional, it did hold, in a 4 
to-3 vote, that the Michigan pact blocked its collection. 
The decision means that the state will have to refund 
more than $1l-million that it has taken from Michigan 
truckers since the tax went into effect in October, 1953. 
On top of this, it will lose another $2-million in assess- 
ments that have not been paid pending a final court 
decision. 

At the moment, the axle-mile tax is yielding about 
$14-million a year, with between 35% and 45% of the 
take coming from out-of-state truckers. State tax officials 
say reciprocity agreements with other states may not 
contain the same broad exemptions as the Michigan 
pact, and therefore not all states may be affected by the 
decision. But, if that turns out to be true, the question 
of discrimination is almost sure to be raised. 

By last week, Gov. Frank Lausche had met with legis- 
lative leaders and said they agreed with him that a 
special session should be called if the tax has to be 
modified. The immediate move now, though, is for the 
attorney general to attempt to get the court to rehear 
the case. 


Regions Briefs 


Major office ings—the first to be built in years— 
will be dedicated in Salt Lake City, started in Cleveland. 
Salt Lake's 12-story First Security Bank Building, which 
opens Aug. 22, is the first in 28 years. Cleveland’s 22- 
story skyscraper for Cleveland Electric [luminating Co. 
will be the first downtown since 1930. 

American Smelting & Refining Co.'s hunt for ore on 
the grounds of Utah's state prison (BW—Mar.12’55p78) 
has come to nothing. Drillers found only water. 
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COMPLETE LINE—TOTALLY-PROTECTED A-C. MOTORS 











Reliance is pleased to announce the immediate availability of a 
complete line of Reliance Totally-Protected A-c. Motors in the 
new NEMA frames 182-326U. wm 1s00 
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Washington is a little worried by a rash of proposals for closer “con- 
tacts” between the U.S. and the Soviet Union. 


“East-West contacts” is the diplomatic name for things like the U.S.- 
Soviet exchange of farm delegations and for closer trade and cultural rela- 
tions in general. It was one of the subjects the summit conference talked 
about. And it’s one of the main items on the agenda for the October confer- 
ence of foreign ministers. 


The State Dept. is all for the idea—as long as it is matched by progress 


in solving major East-West problems. But the thing seems to be gathering 
a momentum of its own. 


Here are three of the proposals for closer economic contacts: 


¢ For a delegation of Soviet agricultural machinery experts to come here 
to study American production methods. This is a Soviet scheme. + 


¢ For a trade show in Moscow—of U.S. farm machinery and irrigation 
equipment. The sponsor is Gottfried Neuberger of New York, a specialist 
in international trade fairs. He is now awaiting a reply from Moscow. 


¢ For officials from the Soviet Ministry of Trade to visit the U.S. and 
study our marketing techniques. Wroe Alderson, a Philadelphia marketing 
consultant who is just back from a month in Russia (BW—Aug.6’55,p114), 


is trying to get backing for this in the U.S. 


= 


Europe’s auto industry, like ours (page 25), keeps right on growing. 


¢ The British industry is pushing plant expansion at a faster rate than it 
originally planned. Despite rough German competition, exports of all 
cheaper British models still grow and make up more than half of total 
output. 
The auto makers will spend $420-million on new facilities over the next 
five years, and the parts manufacturers another $336-million, That makes 
autos the top growth industry in Britain. 


* Expansion plans in West Germany aren’t so ambitious. But the Ger- 
man leader, Volkswagen, will soon push up its output sharply. VW pro- 
duction of commercial vehicles is being transferred to a new plant, leaving 
the original Wolfsburg factory free for passenger cars only. 

* Fiat, which dominates Italy's industry, has just tooled up to a 
1,000-a-day capacity for producing a newly designed midget car, Fiat's 
domestic demand is rising and exports were at a record level during the 
first six months of this year. 


* There may be more mergers in the French auto industry, like last year’s 
Simca-French Ford. amalgamation. Citroen, which is about ready to intro- 
duce a new car, is rumored up for sale. 


Cotton textile producers in Britain are up in arms at the growth in 
imports of cloth from India, Hongkong, and Japan. Backed by the labor 
unions, the mill owners are trying to get public support for a boy tt. 

The three Eastern countries are easily underbidding Lam ashire’s 
greycloth mills. British finishers and printers buy the imported cloths, con- 
vert them, and seli them at home and abroad as British textiles. 


Imports from Hongkong are 12 times what they were five years ago, 
from India twice as large. Under tie imperial preference treaties signed 
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in Ottawa 23 years ago, greycloth comes into Britain duty free. (Japan has 
more than doubled its sales in Britain without this special advantage.) 


The Eden government refuses to resort to new tariffs. That wouldn’t 
make sense when Britain is trying to get other countries to lower their tar- 
iffs. Just as important, the government doesn’t want to shake the imperial 
preference system which still is valuable to many British exporters. 


— 


U.S. off companies are still optimistic about someday striking an 
attractive investment deal in Argentina. But note the “someday.” It may be 
months—even a year—before agreement can be reached. 

Early this week an opposition congressman in the Argentine capital 
leaked details—later confirmed—of a proposition Standard Oil Co. (New 
Jersey) made to the government Aug. 2. In a nutshell, Jersey would get 
rights on 11,000 sq. mi. in the Neuquen oil fields (now producing 14,500 bbl. 
daily). Substantial Jersey investment would be involved, with rights to pro- 
duce, refine, distribute the oil in Argentina and, eventually, abroad. 


The company hazards no guesses as to when—and if—Argentina will 
buy its scheme. It has been dickering for years, and can afford to wait. 


Note the experience of Standard Oi! of California. It reached agree- 
ment with the Peron government last spring (BW—Apr.2’55,p138). But now 
the contract is bottled up in the Argentine congress, wherc nationalist 
opponents call it a giveaway to Yankee imperialists. 


The indecision, of course, is partly the result of the foggy political cli- 
mate following the June revolt attempt against Juan Peron. 


But outsiders think that the government is anxious to make an oil 
deal. And they say that Jersey Standard’s proposal is simpler than Cali- 
fornia’s contract, and perhaps not so objectionable to Argentine nationalists. 


—O— 


The Indonesian army has launched a government cleanup now that it 
has taken the reins of power from the Communist-backed Nationalist Party. 
Army leaders aim to root out the inefficiency and corruption that mush- 
roomed under the Nationalists. 


Meanwhile a Moslem-Socialist braintrust is planning an all-out election 
campaign. The polling is scheduled for Sept. 29, but could be postponed. 

The Communists may still pile up a heavy vote. But their Nationalist 
allies seem headed for eclipse. And without them, the Communist won't 
swing much weight in Parliament. 


— 


Premier Hatoyama is intervening personally to break the deadlock 
that’s holding up the restoration of normal diplomatic relations between 
Japan and the Soviet Union. 


Hatoyama has sent his chief adviser, Agriculture Minister Ichiro Kono, 
to London where Russo-Japanese negotiators are stalled. 


Kono is ready to make concessions to reach agreement with the Rus- 
sians. He knows that his boss will lose political stock if nothing comes from 
the London talks. He himself represents important Japanese fishing inter- 
ests that want Soviet permission to fish off the Siberian mainland. 
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How to stop moisture two ways 


with one packaging film 


Es moisture friend or foe of your product? 
Regardless of whether you want to seal moisture 
in, or lock it out, there’s one packaging film that 
does both jobs equally well—PLIOFILM. 

It keeps wanted moisture in—protects naturally 
moist products like cheese or tobacco—even holds 
pickles or sauerkraut in brine, without leakage. 
It keeps unwanted moisture out—keeps powders 
dry, tablets fresh and spark plugs rust-free. 


PLIOFILM solves other tough packaging problems, 
too. It’s strong and tear-resistant, won't split or 
run. It’s greaseproof, doesn't pucker or wrinkle, 
And its exceptional clarity flatters any product, 


What can PLIOFILM do for you? Talk it over with 
the Goodyear Packaging Engineer. He'll help you 
design a PLIOFILM package that’s tailor-made for 
your product. Write Goodyear, Packaging Films 
Dept. H-6410, Akron 16, Ohio. 


GOOD THINGS ARE BETTER IN 


Piofim, a rabber hydrochloride—T M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company. Akron, Otte 


GOODSYEAR 


PACKAGING FILM 
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Millions More in the Ranks 


The AFL executive council is meet- 
ing in Chicago this week, tidying up the 
last remaining loose ends before the 
merger with CIO. Discussions in the 
formal sessions focused on details and 
constitutional problems. But talk in 
the air-conditioned bars and sittin 
rooms of the Conrad Hilton Hotel 
where labor's big wheels gathered, was 
on another plane. For the first time 
in more than a decade, the federation’s 
chiefs were animated about growth, 

The growth they talked dbout was 
not the simple and easy addition of 
ClO’s claimed 5S-mnillion members to 
AFL's claimed 10-million, which the 
merger will effect. It was new mem- 
ber talk; organizing talk. All were as- 
suming that within a relatively short 
— the joint AFL-CIO would be 
anger than the sum of its parts. 

‘stimates on the expected growth 
varied widely —from conservative guesses 
of half a million new members a year 
for the united labor movement's first 
three years, to wild notions of dou- 
bling the size of the unions by 1960. 
But while there was a broad scatter in 
the figures being tossed around, there 
was virtual unanimity in the opinion 
that whatever growth came, it would 
be the result of hard work. 
¢ Hardheaded Whatever 
faults the AFL hierarchy may have, im- 
practicality is not among them: The 
unions are well aware that the Taft- 
Hartley Act makes organizing more diffi- 
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cult than it was in the 1935-1945 
decade; that new state laws add- to 
their problems; and that most of the 
work force easily organizable is already 
in the unions. Nevertheless, they see 
new reservoirs of enthusiasm, and new 
resources Of funds and manpower open- 
ing as a result of the merger—and a 
wealth of organizing opportunities. 
One AFL international union presi- 
dent, when challenged by an outsider 
about being too visionary for a prac- 
tical man, responded by waving his 
hand toward a group of his peers, and 
saying seriously, “Do you think those 
fellows are any different than business- 
men? To be a successful businessman 
you have to be both hardheaded and 
optimistic. That's what we are.” 
¢ System for Growth—In addition to 
all the general talk about expansion, 
there were some specifics. And one 
particular organizing effort now under 
way got a considerable amount of at- 
tention. It’s a novel method of organ- 
izing that appears to be bearing fruit 
in a long-dormant area. It results from 
an agreement between two big AFL 


internationals, the teamsters and 
butcher workmen. 
Both teamsters and the butchers 


have long-standing jurisdictional inter- 
ests in the food processing industry. 
The teamsters claim wonhllil workers 
and the butchers claim everybody who 
works near meat, even the girls who 
watch a boiler in which some dehy- 


drated beef stock is mixed with vege- 
table fats and water to produce a can 
of consomme. Last fall, the two unions 
got together and agreed on jurisdic- 
tional lines, which up to then over- 
lapped and made trouble. Now they've 
gone on from there with a joint organ- 
izing campaign under Leon Schachter, 
butcher union executive. 

The new organizing technique is an 
effort to climimate the high costs of 
past recruiting drives and m less than 
six months it boasts of gathering in 
more than 5,000 new members on a 
shoestring budget. 

Basically, the plan is simple: Use 
local people to do local organizing. 
This means using anyone from college 
students studying labor relat‘ons to shop 
stewards who want to climb up the 
union leadership ladder. Both have been 
used. 

Still unevaluated because it has 
cracked only the surface, the system 
nevertheless is successful enough for the 
teamsters to be working already on 
similar deals with the AFL. machinists 
and other unions that cross the truck 
union's far-flung jurisdiction. 

Here’s how it works: 

¢ Three-man teams from the team- 
sters and butchers together plot likely 
organizing areas, setting up the jurisdic- 
tional oe to be held y we! a joint 
drive. Two full-time organizers, one from 
cach union, take part in every drive. 

¢ The organizers make contacts 
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In Greater Philadelphia, 


than any other newspaper 


A multi-billion-dollar market—that’s Philadelphia! You can 
get your share of it by putting your sales message in Philadel- 
phia’s favorite newspaper—The Evening* and Sunday Bulletin. 

Philadelphians buy it, read it and respond to the advertising 
in it~and they are showing particular interest in The Sunday 
Bulletin and its new dress. 


Featuring 10 different sections, with R.O.P. editorial and In Philadelphia nearly everybody 


advertising color, it is bright, fresh and easy to read— published 


on our new presses, in new type, in the most modern newspaper 
plant in the world. reads The Bulletin 


Day after day, year after year, the people of Greater Phila- 
delphia (A.B.C. City and Retail Trading Zone) look to The 
Evening and Sunday Bulletin. Here’s a concentrated audience of Ajustinen Clits! Hein tk een 
your best customers anywhere, a solid, well-regulated market of 9 Oy e~ ~— 4 veers 
immense buying potential. To sell ’em, tell em—in The Bulletin. TS EE ee 8 ee 


gh A ‘ Representatives: Sawyer Ferguson Walker Company in Detroit 
The Bulletin is Philadelphia. ac) diidinmitaitiitainites te henaiien Atlanta * Los Angeles * San Francisco 














Efficient new Sears building shows how to 


Learn about your business from a 


modern department store 


Why Honeywell Customized Temperature Control is the most important comfort feature any building can have 


Cec genes: shopping atmosphere for custom- 
ers, efficient working conditions for employees 
— these are of vital concern in the retail stores 
of Sears, Roebuck and Company's world-wide 
merchandising organization. 

Small wonder, then, that a Honeywell Custom- 
ized Temperature Control installation was speci- 
fied for the new, completely air conditioned Sears 
store in Oklahoma City. For this is the truly modern 
way to ensure ideal indoor weather, no matter how 
varied a building's functions may be. 

“Customized” is the key word here. Because it 
means that a Honeywell Customized Temperature 


Conrrol installation is designed to fit the needs of 
the building and its occvpants—in heating and 
cooling, in ventilating and humidity control. 

Only Honeywell can provide true “customized” 
control. Because only Honeywell manufactures all 
three types of controls—pneumatic, electric and 
electronic. 

The comfort story of the new Sears store is told 
briefly by the floor plan and picture captions on 
these pages. The techniques described, applied to 
your own facilities, can give you valuable assistance 
in providing the kind of ideal indoor weather you 
want for your building. : 














Individual temperature control is an important benefit en- 
joyed by occupants of Sears’ executive offices. Adjust- 
ments may be made quickly to meet exact personal 
requirements. The result is an environment of ideal 
comfort that encourages maximum efficiency —an advan- 
tage made possible economically by the Honeywell Cus- 
tomized Temperature Control installation. 


Thirteen zones, each precisely controlled by Honeywell 
thermostats, are employed in heating and cooling Sears’ 
Oklahoma City store. Plan detail below shows ground 
floor thermostat locations. Strategically placed, they 
compensate for changing factors of occupancy and expo- 
sure so that comfort levels are held constant. Called for 
here was a comfort control installation as advanced as 
the building itself; Honeywell Customized Temperature 
Control. 


Architects-Engineers: Sorey, Hill & Sorey; 

J. EB. Redden, Chief Architect, Sears, Roebuck 
& Co.; General Contractors: Manhattan 
Construction Co.; Mechanical Contractor: 
W’. A. Landers Co. 


Few walls are visible in Sears’ main shopping areas. Large 
open spaces create one temperature control problem; 
customers, in numbers that vary from hour to hour and 
day to day, create another. Both are solved by the 
Honeywell Customized Temperature Control installa- 
tion, with its accurace thermostats that respond quickly 
to occupancy variations. 


For comfortable, more productive 
temperature in new or existing buildings 
—of any size — specify Honeywell 


Customized Temperature Control 


Whether it’s a store, factory, hospital, bank—any 
building of any size, new or existing ~Honeywell 
Customized Temperature Control can help meet 
your needs in heating, ventilating, air conditioning 
and industrial control. At the same time you will 
enjoy more comfort, more ethiciency, mMoreeconomy,. 
For full details on Honeywell Customized Tem- 
perature Control, and the economical Periodic 
Maintenance Plan, call your architect, engineer or 
local Honeywell office. Or write Honeywell, 
Dept. BW-8-131, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota, 


Honeywell 


Customized Temperature Control 


112 offices across the nation 











with union members in the local areas 
and pick out like ony to do the 
spadework, For : union there's at 
least one local representative, and these 
representatives work side-by-side in a 
plant, selling the merits of both unions. 

* When a plant is organized, nego- 
tiations are turned over to teamster and 
butcher members who bargain on 
and benefits scales in inet ames 2M 

Schachter reports “no fuilures so far” 
in half a dozen organizing drives. He 
writes down success to several built-in 
factors. One is the defraying of usual 
organizing costs. Local union people 
are hired at $100 a week; stu- 
dents at $75 a week, without the usual 
on-the-road expenses. When the job 
is done, they return to their former 
occupations—and the costs cease. 

So far, three students have been 
used; one from Harvard, one from Cor- 
nell, one from Penn State. They were 
carefully picked, residents of the com- 
munities where the organizing was done, 
college-trained in labor relations. 
“They're eager to get the experience,” 
Schachter says. 

More often, however, union mem- 
bers are selected. “This is an oppor- 
tunity for a guy, a shop steward, say, 
who wants to be a business agent. He’s 
looking forward to improving his lot, 
le works like a beaver. He also wants 
to match his counterpart in the other 
union. The competition works,” ac- 
cording to Schachter. 

* Successes—The teamster-butcher -al- 
liance’s work includes signing u 
¢ 700 workers in Long 
largest duck processing 
week-long doh talon stri 

* A poultry plant in Charleston, 
W. Va. 

* Nine supermarkets in Toledo, 
Ohio, 

« A continuing drive, which has al- 
ready had some success, is still moving 
on Maryland's eastern shore, where the 
unions estimate that out of 3,000 to 
4,000 workers only 640 are union mem- 
bers. ‘There's a similar drive going on 
in the Chicago area. Overall, the 
unions claim, a potential half-million 
workers can stil! be organized in the 
fast growing food-processing industry. 

So far, the system has been focused on 
the soft spots. The joint committee 
goes to work only after word from local 
people that non-union workers can be 
approached. The field is barely scratched 
so the system is still on trial, 

Butcher-teamster officials call the sys- 
tem a new “secret weapon.” Certainly 
it's the most successful organizing 
weapon found in all the mutual union 
alliances that have been made in the 
past few years. In most team-ups, such 
as pacts between the CIO auto workers 
and APL mach’ nists, the parties con- 
centrate on keeping out of each other's 


jurisdictions, 


Tsland’s 
“a after a 
e. 
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This may be a portent of things to 
come after the 1O merger. Soin. 
ing at the top will not automatically 


bind the affiliates to joint action, but 
if rival unions in the same area combine 
in organizing drives, it may provide the 


to o} the big unorganized terri- 

a still faci a & 44 But AFL 

and CIO are ermined to do a great 

alter the fact that less than a 

the U.S. work force now 
carries union cards. 


Pioneering on Welfare Funds 


Washington, the first state to put its new welfare 
fund law to work, may be trail blazer for the rest of the 


nation’s labor lawmakers. 


There's some social and legal pioneer- 
ing getting under way this week on the 

est Coast. There, the state of Wash- 
ington’s Insurance . has just — 
administering the nation’s first welfare 
fund law. 

The law makes mandatory the full, 
eo. and regular disclosure of the 

nances of funds operating within the 
state. It could be the pattern for other 
similar laws now that state legislatures 
around the country—and congressmen 
at the nation’s capital—are looking 
deeper into the question of regulating 
welfare funds. 

+ Wide —Welfare funds is the 
generic title of a wide variety of arrange- 
ments between unions and employers 
that provide a host of welfare benefits 
for employees at the employer's full or 
partial expense. 

Chief among the benefits are medical 
insurance, hospitalization, surgical care, 
and life insurance. 

In the last five years the funds have 
grown phenomenally—in number, in 
coverage, and in size. At the same time, 
ear involving a few funds have 
iaised these pointed questions: How 
far should the funds be regulated? And 
who should regulate them—federal or 
state lawmakers, or both? 

Since the first revelations of corrup- 
tion, many states have investigated the 
funds in great detail. Some of these in- 
vestigations have been pointed toward 
eventual legislation. But the state of 
Washington is first with the actual 
enactment of a welfare fund statute. 

Main support for the measure came 
from the Washington State Federation 
of Labor. For two years the federation 
has been advising union locals how to 
run welfare funds, and in this time it 
has found a number of loose practices 
that could lead to unsavory ends. So, 
the federation urged legislation that 
would bring loose practices into the 
open before any dishonesty occurred. 

* Senate’s View—While the Washing- 
ton State Insurance Dept. is getting to 
work with the new law, the possibility 
of federal legislation on health and 
welfare funds looms larger. This was 
clear from the second interim report 
that was issued by the Senate Subcom- 








mittee on Welfare Funds & Pensions, 

Subcommittee Chmn. Paul H. 

Douglas says the group’s hearings in 
March and April turned up irregularities 
that show “There is an imperative need 
for federal legislation which would 
help to safeguard the interests of the 
intended beneficiaries and prevent 
breaches of trust and exploitation b 
unscrupulous individuals.” And, leet 
ing the intent of Congress when next 
year’s hearings are over, Douglas adds, 
“One of the most widely supported pro- 
posals would require such aes to dis- 
close the essential facts of their opera- 
tion to an appropriate government 
agency and to participating employers 
and employees.” 
* Both Sides—The Douglas report tries 
to put the problems in perspective. It 
cites cases of exemplary conduct by 
unions and companies as well as cases 
where there was “flagrant disregard” of 
the nominal legal restrictions covering 
welfare funds. 

Outstanding violators singled out by 
the subcommittee were: 

¢ A 65,000-member laundry work- 
ers’ union fund, operating in Indian- 
apolis from which nearly $1,000,000 
was embezzled in a three-year period. 
The report shows that the fund was 
set up in 1950 with employer contribu- 
tions going into a group of insurance 
policies controlled by Louis B. Saper- 
stein, a Newark, N. J., broker. Accord- ° 
ing to the report, Saperstein embezzled 
$900,000 by keeping a portion of the 
funds forwarded to him. 

¢ A local of the Pointers, Cleaners 
Caulkers union, affiliated with the 
Bricklayers, Masons & Plasterers (AFL), 
that failed to account for $220,000 in 
withdrawals from its welfare fund. The 
report charges that an employers’ asso- 
ciation pai 74¢ an hour for each em- 
ployee into the fund “without benefit 
of any written agreement and without 
joint administration as required by 

w,” in the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Praised in the rt were funds cov- 
ering members of 26 locals of the 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators & 
Paperhangers (AFL) and Local 502 of 
Cement & Finishing & Composition 
& Floor Finishers union, both in Chi- 
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V. . P § on the lookout 


for better Production! 


No need to squint through a keyhole, though. It’s no 
secret that the latest, the fastest, the most ingenious in 
cost-cutting metalworking methods will be unveiled at 
the Machine Tool Show, in Chicago, in September. 


More than ninety per cent of the country’s leading 
machine tool builders will be on hand; it’s the largest 
and most important show of its kind, the first since 1947, 


Plan now to attend; you can’t afford to miss it, And 
here’s an added reason—you can see the latest in 
machine tool accessories at no additional cost. Your 
Machine Tool Show badge will admit you to the Production 
Engineering Show, on the Navy Pier, on the same dates, 
MACHINE Bring your key production people with you; share with 
them this unequaled opportunity to see the latest 
developments in machine tools. The 1955 Machine Tool 
Show is the best chance you've ever had to see 
the world’s best investment —in action! 
NATIONAL MACHINE TOOL BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
2071 East 102 Street + Cleveland 6, Ohio 
INTERNATIONAL 
AMPHITHEATRE 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
September 6-17, 1955 


THE 
MACHINE TOOL 














—or made to order 


Do you want an available building adapted 
fo your needs—or an entirely new plant 
designed to your own specifications? 


Look into offers being made by some of the progressive medium-sized 
communities we serve in Maryland, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Ohio, and Virginia. 


These communities want to assist you in adapting an existing build- 
ing to low-cost production of your products—or in building a new 
»lant to your specifications. New plant or modernization, they may 

able to help finance the whole operation—and probably at less cost 
than you'd otherwise pay. Most community development organiza- 
tions work on a non-profit basis. 


What's more, you'll be dollars ahead in reduced operating costs after 
you move in. Many materials you need for successful manufacturin 
will be right in your own backyard. You save three ways: (1) redu 
inventory (2) lower shipping charges (3) more productive labor. Ask 
us to prove it. Phone our Area Development Bepartment—WHlite- 
hall 4-3740—or send in the coupon below. 








Monongahela Power Company - The Potomac Edison Company - West Penn Power Company 














West Penn Electric System, Room 906 
50 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


Without Diease send me a hand-picked assort- 
ment of current f Sheets on available 
industrial bulidings and sites In your service area. 
BIRD GBS FONG . ocvcticcrvcsevcccecccssccccsvcscoccees 
POs che vcccrvecvepbecececcccccceccccsccocvcossccoses 
BEDE. c ccvcccccdecewccsseseousccecosecesvoesccscccs 
| (H) Ctty.. BBs 6 0 bose cccccvees ee 
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cago. In these cases both company 
and union officials closely guided the 
funds and made periodic lic audits, 
so that the funds “hel to make for 
better relationships between employers 
and employees.” 

Next target for Senate and House 
Labor Committee investigators will in- 
clude the giant funds of the United 
Mire Workers and the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters (AFL). 

las has told both unions they'll 
be called for examination of their fund 
operations. He sent an informal request 
to John L. Lewis’ mine union to 
furnish details of its $100-million wel- 
fare fund, but this was rejected, so a 
full-scale investigation has been or- 
dered. 
¢ Rules—The state of Washington's 
new law includes the principle of dis- 
closure suggested by Douglas and AFL 
and CIO. Under it, the state insurance 
commissioner can examine any welfare 
fund whenever he wants to but he 
must examine each fund at least once 
every five years. 

Fund trustees must keep full records 
and file the papers establishing the 
funds with the Insurance Dept. 

The insurance commissioner keeps all 
these in his office for public inspection. 
The rules apply to insurance carriers. 
They must give the commissioner a 
complete copy of every contract for 
health services. State officials point out 
the importance of the words “complete 
copy.” Previously, when required to 
file information, insurance companies 
would write ‘as agreed upon” in the 
space for contract terms. This made 
any detailed examination of the con- 
tract almost impossible. Now, these 
companies must file the whole contract. 

To prevent fee-splitting, where some 
of the fee may get into the hands of 
fund trustees, the Washington legisla- 
tors ordered cach insurance carrier to 
file a statement of all commissions and 
fees plus a list of persons to whom pay- 
ments were made. 

The new law irked some banks. They 
opposed it because it makes their 

nsion fund accounts subject to exam- 
ination by the Insurance Dept. as well 
as by regular bank examiners. Wash- 
ington’s Gov. Arthur Langlie vetoed the 
original bill because of this. So when 
the bill came up at a subsequent special 
session a clause was inserted exempting 
banks and other institutions already sub- 
ject to inspection. 

Washington's law is similar to many 
laws introduced in state legislatures this 
year; some of them failing by the nar- 
rowest of margins. With apparent sup- 

ot from labor and management, with 

eral action pending, and with onc 
state already through the barrier, wel 
fare fund legislation now seems likelv 
to mect with more success in next year's 
state legislative sessions. [No 
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Damage or Disaster? 


Automatic fire venting with WASCOLITE PYRODOMES technique today! For literature, write to our Engineering 
could mean the difference between damage and disaster Division, Fire-Venting Service, Dept. B8. 


in institutions, commercial and industrial buildings. WASCO PRODUCTS inc 
a. «© 


Find out about this proven, recognized fire protection Bay State Road . Cambridge, Massachusetts 








One Man Takes on GM, UAW 


Trouble erupted in an unexpected 
place this week over the full union 
the ClO United Auto Workers ace! 
ated with General Motors Corp. a 
part of the deal ae lw 
mentary unem t pay. 

A non-union worker in GM's Alli- 
von Div., Indianapolis, sued for an in- 
junction to prevent CM and UAW 
from putting the union shop into 
effect in Indiana. 

If he wins, an estimated 7,000 non- 
umon workers in eight GM plants 
in Indianapolis, Kokomo, Anderson, 
Muncie, and Bedford won't have to 
jon the union. (GM has more than 
37,009 employees in Indiana.) 

If he loses, nearly all of the 7,000 
will join, reluctantly, in order to keep 
their jobs. 

Whichever way it goes, the case is 
almost certain to be appealed from the 
court of Superior Judge Walter Prit- 
chard of Marion County to the Indiana 
” weme Court, 

Jnited Front—As co-defendants, GM 
a UAW are fighting side by side, 
They argue that the union shop they 
negotiated in the June 12 contract is 
lawful, 

hey are to a contract section 
that exem workers from joining 
the union if their state has a right-to- 
work law or otherwise “makes unlaw- 
ful, membership in a labor organization 
as a condition of employment.” 

Indiana has no right-to-work law. 

But the worker, Vernon R. Smith, 

who filed the suit, contends that the 
state's “Little Norris-LaGuardia” anti- 
injunction act covering strikes and the 
state constitution has the same effect 
as a right-to-work law. 
* Chapter and Verse—Smith’s lawyer, 
George Rose, interprets a clause in the 
“Little Norris-LaGuardia” act as ban- 
ning compulsory unionism. The clause 
says, “. . . he [the individual worker] 
should be free to decline to associate 
with his fellows.” 

The lawyer also cites the Indiana 
constitution, which declares that its 
citizens have the right of “life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness.” 

Lynville G. Miles, ional at- 
torney, counters that the “Little Norris- 
LaGuardia” act prohibits coercion and 
interference with a worker in the selec- 
tion of a bargaining agent. But it does 
not extend to terms and conditions of 
cmployment—such as a union shop, he 
adds. 

* Dissenter—Smith, 40, an assembler in 
the experimental department, has 
worked at Allison since Feb. 14, 1941— 
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except for 22 months m the army in 
World War II. 

UAW Local 933 has been bargaining 
agent for the 8,500 Allison workers 
since Nov, 15, 1954. 

Smith never has belonged to the 
UAW. He was one of the 1,898 Alli- 
son workers recently notified by 
GM and UAW to join the unions 
y Aug. 26 or be fired under the union 


‘Smith ets $2.27 an hour and likes 
his job. He doesn't believe that anyone 
in America should be compelled to join 
anything, especially a union. So he 
sued. Beyond being a GM employee, 


he owns the Fern Hills Health Camp, 
4 160-acre nudist colony, near Bloom- 
on, in southern Indiana. 
ith dislikes UAW because, ‘the 
it has done nothing to have him 
and fellow non-union workers in the 
experimental rtment of the air- 
craft jet ag transmission plant 
reclassified as skilled mechanics at 


hi wages. 

Ts ae believes that the UAW is 

much too violent in its strikes. 
Employers in 28 other states that 

have Little Norris-LaGuardia acts are 

watching the case, which will serve 

as a guide, 


Union Uses Ads to Plug SUP 


CIO electrical workers want to get appliance dealers 
on their side as they go into supplementary unemployment 
pay negotiations with GE and Westinghouse. 


With contract deadlines just a month 
away, the CIO electrical workers’ union 
is trying some brand-new strategy to 
win supplementary unemployment pay 
in the electrical manufacturing industry. 

The new tactic is to gain support for 
the plan within the nd cv itself. It’s 
directed at the electrical appliance 
dealers who sell the products of the 
big companies such as General Electric 
and Westinghouse. The union uses 
the advertising channels most likely 
to reach these dealers. 

In trade ines directed to the 
dealers, the CIO union this week 
launched an advertising campaign ex- 
tolling the virtues of guaranteed pay 
as a means of increasing dealers’ sales 
in the electrical industry. A series of 
four ads is scheduled to run until the 
Sept. 15 contract deadline with GE. 
The union’s contract with Westing- 
house expires Oct. 15. 

So far, IUE officials have drawn 
only signs of hostility from GE on its 
SUP plan, which closely parallels the 
agreements negotiated by the CIO Auto 
Workers. GE says it sees no merit in 
the argument for pattern settlements. 
* The Pitch—The advertising appeal is 
an extension of the union argument 
that workers must have steady pay to 
buy electrical appliances; when layoffs 
come, buying ceases, and appliance 
dealers lose business. 

In its first offering, printed in Retail- 
ing Daily, the IVE says an SUP agree- 
ment means better business for the 


dealers, both from the workers and 
from the electrical companies. 

Under a large picture, showing an 
appliance dealer removing a television 
set under the sorrowful view of a 
worker, his wife, and son, the ad warns: 
“No more Howdy Doody for Johnny.” 
It goes on: “This T'V set got laid off 
because his dad doesn’t have guaranteed 
em ent.” 

“Workers with empty pockets can’t 
buy new appliances or keep up pay- 
ments on old ones,” the union says. 
The ad concludes: 

“And we believe that when appliance 
manufacturers have to hire by the year, 
they'll plan by the year. So a guaran- 
teed employment plan for factory 
workers would also help smooth out 
some of the valleys in your own retail 
operation.” 

e What Effect?—IUE officials expect 
the a area to carry weight with the 

rticularly in the cities where 
need companies have their largest 
plants. They term it an “unprecedented 
* in union public relations.” 
t GE, comment was not available. 
, 108 some retail experts wonder if the 
ign may boomerang. Year-round, 
Sad senate of appliances may pro- 
yn contra-seasonal inventory gluts, 
which dealers might be forced to carry. 
Dealers already maintain that manu- 
facturers overload them out of season. 
wish for more output, but want it 
delivered to them when the customers 
want it. END 
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NOW...YOU CAN CUT OPERATING COSTS...AUTOMATICALLY! 





. 
a& FACTORIES 


electronicalt 


controts motors, electric ovens 


& Plant lighting, heating, v 
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clock and signaling systems 








NEW IBM CENTRAL CONTROL SYSTEM 


“Masterminds” 
everything 
electricity 
does for you 











TIME . 
EQUIPMENT 











Every minute of the day, this amazing 
electronic system automatically controls 
as many as 40 remote operations in your 
building, Lights, motors, air conditioners, 
heating systems, valvés, or any other 
electrically operated function may be 
operated on the schedule you select. 


With dependable IBM centralized con- 
trol, you use fuel, water, and electricity 
only as needed . . . demand rates are re- 


duced, fuel is saved, liquid pressures are 
maintained, Needless wear and tear on 
machinery is eliminated to add life and 
reduce the maintenance costs. And, since 
only existing electrical circuits are used, 
expensive rewiring is unnecessary, 


For details, write for free booklet: 
Time Equipment Division, International 
Business Machines Corporation, 590 Mad- 
ison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. oun 


Electronic and Electric Clock and Signaling Systems + Time Recorders + Time Stamps + Tower and Ovtdoor 
Clocks + Athletic Scoreboards * Nurses’ Call Systems + Fire Alarm and Intercommunicoting Telephone Systems 

















RIEGEL 


makes this 


AMAZING 
NEW 
PAPER 


It's a paper that will not permit 
water, oll or other liquids to 
pass through... yet lets air 
pass through freely. Never any- 
thing like it before! Have you 
a possible use for this new de- 
velopmert? It's just one of 600 
ordinary and extraordinary 
papers now made by Riegel. 
Tell us what you want paper to 
do for you. Write to Riegel 
Paper Corp., P. O. Box 250, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


SPECIAL PAPERS 
FOR INDUSTRY 
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The Minus Signs Begin Piling Up 


eee eeeee 


Percent Loss 
1955 Tuesdey from 
High Close 1955 High 
$122.75 $106.00 —13.6% 
115.25 93.50 —18.9 
35.25 28.00 —20.6 
151.00 131.50 —12.9 
59.50 44.75 —24.8 
160.75 143.50 —10.7 
92.75 83.87 —-9.6 
75.00 62.62 —16.5 
80.00 ’ 67.00 —16.3 
43.37 37.00 —14.7 
64.75 52.75 —18.5 
249.75 214.62 —141 
138.00 129.00 —6.5 
66.25 53.50 —19.% 
68.37 58.75 —141 
97.00 85.25 —12.1 
115.00 99.00 —13.9 
49.50 44.62 —99 
39.00 35.00 —10.3 
30.37 26.75 —11.9 
43.37 36.00 —17.0 
55.37 46.50 —16.0 
34.87 30.12 —13.6 
98.75 88.50 —10.4 
102.75 93.37 ~9.1 
178.00 157.00 —11.8 
57.50 50.87 —11.5 
73.87 56.75 —23.2 
83.25 64.25 —22.8 
59.50 48.62 —18.3 


Even the Blue Chips Sag 


The daily churnings of the bull mar- 
ket have rather obscured onc startling 
fact: Many issues, among them the very 
blue chips that have powered the mar- 
ket, are well below their 1955 highs. 

Market analysts are already in a 
dither over Tuesday's sharp drop, when 
Standard & Poor's average of 50 in- 
dustrials fell 6.2 points. The fall 
brought into clear focus the discourag- 
ing performance of the market, for all 
its little daily flurries and temporary 
rallies. 

The 50 industrials are down 5% 
from their 1955 high, with 4.7% of 
the loss suffered since the end of July. 
The same pattern holds for the 20 
individual industrials and the 10 rails 
in the tabulation above. They show 
losses ranging from 6.5% to 24.8% 
from their ighs for the year—and much 
of the loss to been in the past two 
weeks. Indeed, such stocks as West- 


inghouse, Philco, Armstrong Cork, and 
Iimois Central are at their 1955 
lows. 

The rails are doing even worse than 
the industrials. At midweek S&P’s 
index of 20 rails was at its lowest point 
since early April, 9% below the year’s 
high. 

All this slide in the market has come 
in the teeth of fine news about earnings, 
dividends, and the prospects of a good 
second half. ‘That's because these fac- 
tors had already been discounted by 
the sharp rise earlier. Now, the tighten- 
ing of credit is the heaviest weight pull- 
ing down stock prices. Tuesday's slump 
is generally blamed on this week's 
closed door conference of the Federal 
Reserve and finance company officials 
on consumer credit. Another depressing 
element appeared Monday, when brok- 
ers’ loan rates were boosted again, to 
34% from 34% (page 124). Eno 
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SUN’S MORE THAN 400 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
SPEED PRODUCTION ... CUT COSTS 


An untapped source of increased profits for in- 
dustry lies in the thoughtful selection of indus- 
trial petroleum products. 

Whatever you need...whether it’s a cutting oil 
to help give smoother surface finishes to air- 
plane parts...a tractor lubricant to insure against 
breakdowns during harvest time...or a fuel oil 
for a diesel locomotive...Sun can recommend 
exactly the right product to help you reduce 
operating costs to an absolute minimum. 











INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 


SUN OIL COMPANY 


Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


In Canada: Sun Oil Company, Ltd., Toronto and Montreal 


Your Sun representative has more than 400 
products — lubricants, process oils, waxes and 
petrochemicals — designed to speed production, 
improve processing, and increase profits in every 
industry. You'll get more value from your petro- 
leum dollar when you buy from Sun, 


Watch your industry's trade magazine 
to see how Sun Industrial Petroleum Products 
help serve your industry 














Yount Thurt 


Capture the most personal of all adver- 
tising space — your customer's pocket. 


Whatever you select to fill this space 
becomes a part of him. Wherever he goes 
you're there with a friendly remi of 
you. Your advertising is first in his pocket 
in the morning, last out at — round 
the clock, building preference for you. 

Shaw-Barton has created exclusive ad- 
vertising specialties in leather and plastic 
to help you win this space. Complete 
details in our new Pocket Plan olio. 
Ask your Shaw-Barton representative for 
a copy... or write Dept. B-85. 


SHAW-BARTON 


Clendar and Specially 


GEMEFAL OFFICES AND PLANT, COSHOCTON, OnIO 
SALES OFFICES IM PRINCIPAL CITIES 





Yuincy 





— "““QUINCY MAKES 


THE BEST AIR 
COMPRESSORS 





QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO. 
Dept. W-69 QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
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Report on Big Board Trading 


New York Stock Exchange’s study of two days in 
June shows a drop in margin transactions since Federal 
Reserve jacked up the requirements. 


This week the New York Stock Ex- 
change released its findings based on 
the fifth study of two days’ trading on 
the Big Board. The weiter of statistics 
making up the study were gathered from 
— and ae of Big 

ard member firms for trading on 
June 8 and June 15, 

Both days were good ones for the 
bull market. Standard & Poor's com- 
bined index of 50 industrials, 20 rails, 
and 20 utilities was up 2 points on the 
Sth, and up 2.5 on the 15th. These 
two days showed the biggest plus signs 
of any two-day study yet. Villome was 
good on both days, too, with 3.3-mil- 
ion shares reported on the 8th, and 
2.7-million on the 15th. 

The study focused on three areas: 

the extent of credit in the market, the 
activities of the lower income investor, 
and the influence of institutions. 
* Margin Trading—Trading on margin 
has been hogging the spotlight since 
the first of this year, And as brokers’ 
loans and market credit boomed, the 
Federal Reserve moved this spring to 
cut down excesses in margin ulin, 
It did this with two small boosts in mar- 
gin requirements, the net effect being 
a jacking up of margin requirements 
from 50% to 70%. 

The Big Board’s previous study of 
trading was for Dec. 8 and Dec. 15, 
1954. So Wall Streeters and investors 
throughout the country have been wait- 
ing to get some idea of the effect of 
the margin hikes. The oe. broke 
its figures down more thoroughly than 
ever before subtracting cash transactions 
— through margin accounts. 

‘hus direct comparisons weren't pos- 
sible. But, nevertheless, the Exchange 
estimates that the level of margin 
trading was around 10% below Decem- 
ber's mark. Margin trading was 24% 
of all shares traded in the latest study, 
with about 40% of all trades by public 
individuals on margin. 

Besides discovering that 19% of 
transactions im margin accounts were 
actually full cash trades, the Exchange 
found that about 40.8% of all margin 
transactions were for long-term invest- 
ment—over six months. 

* Motivation—The breakdown of trans- 
actions by motives—trading, short-term 
investing and long-term investing—may 
be a little misleading, as Wall Street- 
ers have pointed out in the past. For 
instance, the latest study shows that 
57% of all shares traded by public 
individuals (excluding investment trusts, 


banks, brokers, and dealers) were for 


-term investment. This is slightly 
higher than the 55.6% in December, 
but below the levels in the three pre- 
vious studies. Short-term investment, 
for 30 days to six months, accounted 
for 28.5% of individuals’ transactions, 
the highest mark ever. And trading ac- 
counted for 14.5%, second only to 
December's 16.6%. 

Streeters have been quick to point 
out, however, that the motive given 
for purchasing a stock may not actually 
be realized. If a stock bought for long- 
term investment should suddenly dou- 
ble its market value, and possibilities 
of holding the gain for long seemed 
scant, the investor might be inclined 
to turn a quick profit. 
¢The Little Investor—The study 
turned up the fact that the little in- 
vestor—one with a yearly income under 
$5,000—figured less prominently in the 
market then previously. His participa- 
tion has waned steadily from 8.9% in 
September, 1952, to 7.0% last Decem- 
ber, and to 5.9% in June of this year. 
On the other hand, the “middle inyes- 
tor”—in the $10,000 to $25,000 class 
—has emerged to account for the lion’s 
share of trading by individuals. In 
June, this group accounted for 36% 
of share volume, compared to 33.8% in 
December, and 31.1% in 1952. Stock 
purchases by investors in the $5,000 
to $10,000 bracket and those making 
$25,000 and over have stayed fairly 
steady since 1952, at around 26% and 
32.6% respectively. 

Not only has the lowest income group 
slacked off its buying, but it cut back 
sharply on its margin business since 
December. In December, 41% of all 
buying by the group with incomes under 
$5, was on margin, but only 30% 
was On margin in oe 
*Role of Institutions—Institutional 
buying climbed from 13.6% of total 
share volume on the Big Board in De- 
cember, 1954, to 15.5% in June. This 
was not so high a percentage as either 
the 19.2% in March, 1954, or the 20% 
in September, 1952. But there was one 
interesting facet of institutional activity 
in June: With both days registering 
sharp gains in the averages, institutions 
were sellers, on balance. This has been 
true of every study except one—in 
March, 1954, institutions were buyers 
on balance, purchasing 65,000 more 
shares than they sold. One of those 
days saw the sharpest drop of any day 
yet included in the studies. Eno 
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The gas engine-compressor units 
used in pipe line stations make a 
terrific noise. Equipment operators 
subjected to its full force would 
suffer seriously in comfort and effi- 
ciency. The Texas Illinois Company 
sought the best solution — found it 
in ReynoCoustic. 

This aluminum acoustical sys- 
tem combines maximum sound ab- 
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abit . nit 


a nats 


dd 


\ Station 1304 of the Texas Illinois Natural Gas Pipe Line Co., Morshell, Texos 


wi" ReynoCoustic 


sorption with long life and minimum 
maintenance. It has an excellent fire 
spread rating — Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories label on each shipment. 
The installation shown is so suc- 
cessful, the Texas Illinois Natural 
Gas Pipe Line Co. is using Reyno- 
Coustic in seven more stations. 
Consider this superior treatment 
wherever you have a noise problem. 


A complete installation service is available. For name of nearest fran- 
chised acoustical applicator, call the Reynolds office listed under 
classified 


“Building Materials” in 


phone books of principal cities. For 


se Ghskden Sunt Toath Wate Ooaen Indecent Wend = Prod- 
ucts Division, 2021 South Ninth Street, Louisville 1, 


REYNOLDS SQ ALUMINUM 


BUILDING PRODUCTS 














in the pipe line station, Reyno- 
Coustic ponels were laid on roof 
girders. Above is a more typical 
installation — panels laid hori- 
zontally on T channels, forming 
a suspended ceiling with ready 
access to obove. Noise 
reduction up to”.90, uniformly’ 
high ot all frequencies. 




















This announcement appears for purposes of record. 


Reynolds Metals Company 


$155,000,000 
First Mortgage Bonds, Series A, due June 1, 1980 


$80,000,000 
Bank Loan evidenced by Notes due 1956-1960 


The undersigned have acted for the Company 
in arranging this financing privatel 
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Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. Reynolds & Co. 


Incorporated 


July 29, 1965 


























The is ther an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy these securities. 


The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


250,000 Shares 


Scudder Fund of Canada Ltd. 
Common Shares 


(per value $1.00 per share) 


Price $43.92 per Share* 


Price for single transactions of less than 1,000 
shares are waled n for single trans- 
actions involving greater numbers of shares. 





———__ 


of the Prospectus may be obtained State only 
From ph of the several Uvalovasttere. tnclesding the under - 
, as may lawfully offer the securities in such State. 


LEHMAN BROTHERS 


Auguet 3, 1995. 
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Wall St. Talks... 


. » - about copper price 
hike .. . boost in margin trad- 


ing costs . :. bursting bubbles 
..» Bolivian oil deal. 
ieahats oe ae “" owe 


is rumors of a copper price hike, which 
probably would jump prices from the 
prevailing 36¢ per lb. figure to 40¢. 


Samplings from the latest Street crop 
of merger rumors: Georgia-Pacific Ply- 
wood and International Paper; Melvil 
Shoe and Edison Bros. Stores (big retail 
shoe chain); M. Lowenstein & Sons 
and Reeves Bros., two prominent tex- 
tile units. 


Margin trading costs have been boosted 
again. The interest rate on broker- 
dealer loans has been hiked the second 
time in two weeks by leading Man- 
hattan banks. Their charge now is 
34%, compared with the 34% previ- 
ously prevailing and the 3% assessed 
for over a year until July 27. This will 
promptly raise the interest charge as- 
sessed by brokers on the loans involved 
in margin accounts, since margin traders 
usually have to pay the bank loan rate 
plus a service charge. 


One facet of the stock market picture 
is worrying smart market technicians. 
It's high hopes motivating buy orders 
based on rumors of mergers, stock splits, 
dividend hikes, and the like—and the 
chagrin so quickly translated into “at 
the market” selling orders when these 
events fail to materialize, or when the 
rumor proves true but results fall short 
of expectation. 


One money market expert advises: 
“Don’t expect for some time hence 
anything but temporary price rallies in 
the bond market (page 98). The powers 
that be will permit additional expansion 
in bank credit and thus in the money 
supply. But any increase seen in the lat- 
ter will be less than the demand for 
credit you will see flooding in from all 
quarters.” 


Glenn McCarthy, Inc., the current ve- 
hicle of Houston’s up-again, down-again 
wildcatter, was in sore straits recently 
when the Keljikan Commercial Corp., 
New York export-import house, offered 
$2-million for a half-interest in its 
970,000-acre Bolivian oil concession. 
When McCarthy asked stockholders to 
approve that deal, he said a recent audit 
had revealed the company’s bank bal- 
ance had shrunk to $53.38. 
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BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 

















Dollars of FIRST COST 





aren't so big... 


if they’re the LAST COST 


First cost isn’t everything! What really counts in most 
cases is not how much a thing costs when new, but how 
long it lasts; how /#tle it actually costs when reckoned in 
terms of extra years of service. 

That is where Allegheny Metal jumps to the head of the 
class. Stainless steel is a package of built-in advantages 
you just can’t match anywhere else. No other commercial 
material is at once as hard, strong and lastingly beautiful 


Make it BETTER-and LONGER LASTING-with 


Allegheny Metal 


Werehouse stocks carried by all Ryerson steel plants 


weo S408 


Sn ee 


as resistant to heat, wear and corrosion—as simple and 
inexpensive to clean and maintain. 

To top it off, Allegheny Metal is easy to fabricate, and 
we produce it in every shape or form a fabricator may 
require. Check up on its money-making possibilities for 
you, either in your products of your equipment, and call in 
our engineers for any help you may need. @ Allegheny 
Ludlum Steel Corporation, Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

















PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK Every taxpayer can learn a striking lesson from the current television 
ave. 18; 16 See oe ee 
The lesson is simple and unpleasant: You must pay a tax on all that you 
win in anything that even remotely resembles a contest. And the more 
you win, the greater the part of it that goes for taxes. 





For example: Say a single person with no other income successfully 
answers the $64,000 question. By the time the U.S. Treasury gets finished 
with it, it turns out to be only a $27,800 question for the winner—Uncle Sam 

A pusiness weex ‘aS the other $36,200. 


It’s important to remember that nearly all such winnings are taxable. 
This is true even if you do nothing to win the prize, such as simply answering 
the telephone and finding yourself given money, 


Congress pinned this down last year when it changed the tax law. To 
clear up confusion on the point, it specified that all such financial or property 
gains would be taxed—unless they met each of these three restricted rules: 


* The award was given for achievements in the fields of religion, science, 
education, art, literature, charitable services, or civic affairs, and—- 


¢ The winner was selected without any action on his part, and—- 


¢ He will not have to perform any substantial future wofk in order to win 
the prize. 


Good examples of this kind of tax-free award are the Nobel and 
Pulitzer prizes; they are not based on contests, and they meet the above rules. 


(Note that the contest aspect immediately knocks out the tax-free pro- 
vision even in the approved fields. Thus a composer who writes a symphony 
in a contest sponsored by a philanthropist will have to pay tax on the prize 
he wins.) 


Obviously the chances of winning any kind of tax-free award or prize are 
pretty slim. To show just how broad the new law is on this point, here are 
some examples of the kinds of such gains on which you must pay tax: 


* Collections in cash or property from any kind of radio or TV contest, or 
any giveaway program. 

* Any door prize you get. 

¢ An award that comes from winning an essay contest. 

* Getting a prize from your employer for having the biggest sales record, 
the best production record, or for any other achievement in connection with 


your job. (These awards are taxable even if given to a member of your family 
rather than to you personally.) 


* And you must even pay a tax on any treasure trove you might find. 
(Its value is taxed income in the year you get undisputed possession of it.) 


Often a prize is made in property rather than cash—for example, you 
hold the lucky number in a raffle for a new car. In this case, how do you figure 
the tax you owe? 


It’s based on the fair market value of the car at the time you win it. And 
you can find that value by finding out what it would cost you to buy the car 
yourself. 


PAGE 127 But a recent tax case tempered this rule—and knowing this might come 
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in handy if you have a child who wins a big prize. On the basis of the rule, 
a person should be taxed only on the price of similar goods that he could 
afford to buy. 


For example: Say someone wins a round-the-world trip. He couldn’t 
afford to pay for such a trip on his own. So he might be allowed to pay tax 
on a lesser figure because of his financial status. 


In the case that established the rule, a winner in a radio contest got a 
cruise to South America. The tickets were nontransferable and cost around 
$2,200. The court said they were worth only $1,400 to the winner. The reason- 
ing: Since they did not giv) him something he needed in the ordinary course 
of his life, they weren't equal to their retail value. 


—eo— 


Mexico City is getting increasingly popular with Americans as a vacation 
spot—partly because in the summer they can sleep there under two blankets. 


The high altitude (7,000 ft.) gives a midsummer temperature range of 
from 48 to 75 deg., even though it’s in the same latitude as the Sahara Desert. 
(Other parts of Mexico are as hot as you would expect them to be.) 


September is a particularly good time for Mexican travel. Accommoda- 
tions at first-class hotels (double room: $8 to $12) ease up then—although you 
should make advance reservations through a good travel agency. Mexican 
Independence Day, Sept. 15 and 16, is Mexico’s “Mardi Gras.” 


From Mexico City, you can make one-day side-trips to such places as 
Cuernavaca (Indian ruins), Taxco and Guanajuato (Mexican colonial archi- 
tecture), and the famous sea resort of Acapulco. 


You'll need light woolen clothes and a raincoat in Mexico City (it usually 
rains daily from four to six p.m. from May through October). Neither men nor 
women should wear hats, white shoes, or shorts in Mexico City; natives 
frown on them. But shorts are the rule at Acapulco. 


Once you get to Mexico City, be sure to buy a copy of Guide to Mexico 
City, by John Wilhelm, It’s written for Americans, does a thorough job of 
telling what to do and how to de it. 


Timing is important in starting a new lawn. About Sept. 1 is the best time 
to sow seed in upper New England and the North Central states; Sept. 15 
for Middle Atlantic and Central states. Farther South, wait until the weather 
cools. 


An attractive exterior doesn’t necessarily mean a good motel. It should 
be off the highway, away from traffic noise. Look for a paved driveway (im- 
portant in bad weather), make sure the rooms have window or door openings 
on at least two sides. And walls should be thick enough to provide at least 
some soundproofing. 
—e— 


Manners and modes: Dining out in cities will cost you 10% more during 
the last half of this year—and there may be another 10% boost in 1956... . 
Do-it-yourself has boomed paint sales to new highs; 71% of home interior 
painting is done by the family. . . . It’s claimed that frozen orange juice stored 
in a freezer will keep its quality and flavor for a year—but it will last only 
a week in your refrigerator’s ice-cube compartment. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Aug. 13, 1065, Isoue—Besiness Week, 890 W. 420d St. New York, N. Y. 





LINK-BELT RESEARCH AND ENGINEERING...WORKING FOR INDUSTRY 
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Sand is distributed to individual molders’ hop- 
pon at this mechanized foundry by Link-Bele 
roll belt conveyor equipped with plows. 


Link-Belt reclaiming belt conveyor, with 140 of its 230-ft. length in tunnel, Longer idler life is assured by unique Link- 
handles aggregates for a leading sand and gravel firm. Link-Belt makes all com- Belt idler grease seal, proved to be industry's 
ponents and related equipment plus industry's most comprehensive line of idlers, most compact and effective. 


Whether hauls are long or short... indoors or out, 


Link-Belt belt conveyors provide all industry with a 


VERY year the tremendous cost-cutting potential of 
E belt conveyors is being extended to longer, larger 
and more demanding installations. Spanning rivers or 
crossing mountains . . . traveling through tunnels or 
bridging city streets, their light, adaptable structures 
can extend for miles—over, through or under areas 
inaccessible to other transportation. 

This bulk-handling giant performs equally well in 
mines, quarries and construction projects .. . in found- 
ries, mills and factories—wherever material must be 
moved continuously, dependably. Capable of handling 
tonnages in excess of any currently practical require- 
ment, belt conveyors can span great distances and often 
at lower cost than any other form of transportation. 

Link-Belt was a pioneer in belt conveyor engineer- 
ing, and has been a factor in supplying some of the 
largest, most complex installations operating today, 


responsibility 


Thanks to improvements in belt conveyor component 
design, weather and adverse operating conditions are 
practically no limitation on their use. 

Whether you're planning a new plant or wish 
counsel on modernizing your present system, call your 
nearest Link-Belt office. Our recommendations will 
reflect unrivalled background in belt conveyor engi- 
neering, backed by a complete line of conveying, 
processing and power transmission equipment. For 
details, write LINK-BELT COMPANY, Dept. AV, 
307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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A THREE-COMPANY TEAM headed by Harry A. Sosnoski (above) is planning research 


on special fuels and more efficient ramjet and rocket engines. His group is . . . 


Ganging Up on Missiles 


Hot on the heels of the announce 
ment of plans to launch an artificial 


satellite (BW—Aug.6'55,p31) comes 
word of a three-company research pro 
gion in the helds of rocketry and super- 
wn flight 

Che participants, already prominent 
fields, are Olin-Mathieson 
Chemical Corp., the nation’s fifth larg 
est chemical company, and two affili 
ites: Reaction Motors. Inc. of Denville. 
N. J. (50% owned by Olin) and Mar- 
quardt Aircraft Co. of Van Nuys, Calif. 
(25% interest), Harry A. Sosnoski 
(above), aviation adviser to the presi- 
dent of Olin-Mathieson, is chairman of 
the technical liaison committee. The 
idea of the project is to bring a combi- 
nation of specialized talents to bear on 
propulsion problems. 
* From the Ground Up—Lots of com- 
panies, of course, have gotten together 
on research projects, but this arran 
ment, known informally as the OMAR 
program, has some unique features. 


in these 


130 Research 


I'hey occur partly because the research 
is taking place in an area where, because 
of security restrictions, one hand fre- 
quently doesn’t know what the other 
is doing 

With this program, for the first time, 
chemists and engineers—plus an impres- 
sive array of supersonic specialists—will 
all be starting together to produce what 
Sosnoski calls “a packaged power sys- 
tem of maximum efficiency.” 

What he’s talking about is a com- 

pletely integrated unit in which each 
component—fuel, nozzles, combustion 
chamber, and others—is designed spe- 
cifically to complement the other. 
* Achievements—The OMAR program 
combines research, engineering, and pro- 
duction resources of three companies 
that have already accomplished quite a 
bit on their own hook: 

Reaction Motors, founded in 1941 
by four early members of the American 
Rocket Society, calls itself “America’s 
first rocket engine company” (BW — 


Aug.13'49,p31). Its engines power the 
Air Force Bell X-1 and X-1A (the first 
supersonic airplane in this country) and 
Republic XF-91, as well as the Navy's 
Douglas Skyrocket. Other RMI engines 
have powered the Air Force’s Convair 
MX.-774 and the Navy's Martin Viking, 
Convair, and Fairchild Lark missiles. 

At present the company is develop- 
ing components, such as nozzles, fuel 
pumping systems, and rocket thrust 
chambers, that are capable of reliable, 
efficient utilization of high-energy fuels. 

Marquardt Aircraft, founded in 1944, 
has pioneered and is the leading pro- 
ducer of the ramjet engine (BW—Apr.19 
’52,p143). It calls itself the “West's 
largest jet engine research and develop- 
ment organization.” 

Olin-Mathieson Chemical Corp., 
formed last year by the merger of Olin 
Industries, Inc., and Mathieson Chem- 
ical Corp., is one of the country’s giant 
diversified processing and manufactur- 
ing companies (BW—May15'54,p32). 
The company has been working for 
several years on special liquid propel- 
lants that are capable of performance 
not possible with conventional types. 
Hydrazine, used as a fuel in German 
wartime missiles, is one that has been 
mentioned (BW—Dec.26'53,p43). 

The company has also done a lot of 
development work on solid propellants. 
It developed assist-take-off (ATO) units 
for the Navy, using ball powder. And 
a solid propellant cartridge for starting 
turbojet engines is in quantity produc- 
tion at one plant. 

* Military First—At the moment, pack. 
aged power systems of the type that the 
OMAR group is working on are de- 
signed almost entirely for military ap- 
plications: 

¢ The engines are used as primary 
and auxiliary power in missiles, aircraft, 
underwater devices 

¢ Rocket devices are used for pilot 
ejection seats and similar gadgets, quick- 
starting power units, liquid-propellant 
guns, jet drilling devices, catapults and 
launchers. 

¢ Ramjets are used as afterburners 
on turbojet engines 

¢ For the civilian future, there are 
possibilities that chemical reactors us- 
ing rocket principles can be built. 
¢ Combining Forces—Each of these 
uses provides an area for at least two 
of the companies to team up in trying 
to work out the most efficient product 
Theoretically, such integration to pro- 
duce an optimum mee is at the 
heart of the whole “weapons systems 
concept” that the Defense Dept. has 
been preaching for some time. But in 
practice, according to Sosnoski, there's 
still too much effort spent in trying to 
fit together already available parts in- 
stead of designing from the ground up. 
The result, The says, often is “a 4 
bled-up end product.” 
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Besides Chairman Sosnoski, a career 
naval officer with 26 years’ service in 
naval aviation and research, the inte- 
grating committee consists of six repre- 
sentatives from the participating com- 
panies and one man from the staff of 
Laurance §. Rockefeller, major stock- 
holder in both Marquardt and RMI. 
his group will meet once a month at 
member plants around the coutry. 
Last month it met at Niagara Falls; 
this week it is meeting in Van wWuys. 
¢ How It Works—The committee acts 
as a sort of sounding board for techni- 
cal information. Prior to each meeting, 
the agenda is sent around to the com- ‘ 
mittee, so members have time to con- 4) 
sider the problems in detail and consult HOBSONS 
specialists who may know the answers. Derma Zema 

Che committee does not make policy; , Ointment 
it merely presents recommendations to / 7} 
the management of individual compa- 
nies. However, once an area of mutual 
interest has been uncovered and inves- 
tigation approved, the gates are thrown 
wide open. People at all levels in the 
companies are free to consult their op- 
posite numbers in other companies on 
the specialties uncovered by the com- 
mittee, without going through the com- 
mittee. 
¢ Guided Missiles—The cnormity of 
the problems the committee will be 
tackling is most apparent in the field 
of guided missiles. 

For the last four years, the govern- 
ment has been spending as much and 
more on research and development of 
missiles as it has on aircraft. Missiles 
are one of the biggest items in the de 
fense budget When you count in the 6 
electronic work on controls and the is | N G I, 
basic work on the upper atmosphere, M F q C H A N D Aye 
missiles probably account for 20% of 
the country’s total research budget. . 4 k = ae 
And when vou consider that the missile Sparkling, Attractive Pac ages 
is the logical vehicle for delivering an . . d . 
atom bea you can probably tack on Practical Both in Use and in Cost! 
another couple of hundred million 
dollars for work in this area. 


The wide selection of sales-winning cans and boxes illustrated here 
Atmosphere. Long-range guided mis- 


will suggest the manufacturing versatility of a creative metal con- 
sllat, wa Coen NSO Se ae eens tainer producer. In the packaging of medicinal products, as in so 
= — en ey age ky pe many other specialized fields, leading suppliers find that J. L. Clark's 
hour. They will be almost impossible custom-styled service is perfectly tailored to their individual yaa 
to intercept. So they might be the de Variations in package structure and lithographed designs bed ic 
cisive weapons in a future war may be developed for dry or paste-form products are practically 
A major obstacle in designing such endless. If finer, better-made metal containers are the answer to 
weapons is our lack of knowledge about your packaging problem, call or write us today. Your inquiry will 


the winds, magnetic forces, rays, and receive the prompt attention of a Clark sales engineer. 
distribution of ionized particles, all of 


which might affect the trajectory and 
the engine’s operatin xerformance. 
This is =e area ui aie Baars where ne: y Si ay ladat 
scientists are hopeful of getting some 
answers during the International Geo- 
physical Year, particularly from the Lithographed Meta! Containers 
artificial satellite. 

« Much To Be Done—Some missiles, of 
course, have been put into production J. Lo. CLARK MANUFACTURING CO., ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
for operational use: Corporal, Honest Liverty Division Plant and Sales + Lancaster, Ps 

John, Nike, Terrier, Sparrow, Mata- New York Sales Office * Chrysler Bidg. + W. ¥. 17,8. ¥ 
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MANAGEMENT MEN’S PROBLEMS. 


Replies to Box Numbers 
Address to office nearest you 
NEW YORK: 320 W. 42 St. (36) 
CHICAGO: 620 N. Michigan Ave. (11) 
SAN FRANCISCO: 68 Post St. (4) 


Business Service Section 
Card Advertisements— 
Write for Special Rates. 








EMPLOYMENT 


wwe Executive E ment Service == 
c a Your Personal re- 
auirements met thru our Gexible procedures, 
with full protection of your present position. 
We have the know-how and nation-wide con- 
tacts to fegotiate successfully for you. Send 
only name addrews for detaile mailed to you 
in confidential cover, Jepaon Executive Service, 
(Bat. 1989) 9360 VLE OW lide, Kanees City, Mo. 


mom Soll) s Otfered=—— 
An fasy, Pi » All your customers 
buy Cirietmas carde—for business and wper- 
sonal Gee. Here's a unique gallery of personal- 
iced Cirietmas greetings for those who want 
“something different.” No other line like it. Be- 
lection of 142 exclusive designs, including 46 
especially for business firms—all with eustom- 
ere name, Wide price range. Up to $5 to 875 
commission on each wale, Full or part time. For 
elaborate sample outfit from famous old-estah- 
lished firm, write Process Corp., 1966 8. Troy, 
Dept. PG-% Chicago 24, It 


Menutacturer of liquid hand soaps and floor 
cleaners for sale direct to industries seeks rep- 
reventation in Southeastern, Middle Atlantic, 
end Midwestern states on a commission basis, 
with a benue commission for new acecounta, 
RW.-7106, Business Week. 


Seuthern Gear Mig’r sales to indus- 
try. Interested in agents or organisations pres. 
ently selling cemponents to instrument, elec- 
tronic, and machine mfer's, etc.. capable of 
selling precision gears and assemblies to cus- 
tomers epecifications, Exclusive areas open 


thresgheu: the country RW-7196, Business 
ve 


Seles Organization covering Missouri and Seuth- 
ern Ilinote seeks representation of mechanical 
tteme for production eof durable goods, also 
material handling equipment. The Fehlenberg 
f 4020 Chouteau Ave. Bt. Loulg 16, 








metallur@iat, presently employed, strong tech- 
nical background; broad, successful jo and 
sales Management experience Desires to repre- 
sent metal producing or processing firms. PW- 
7333, Business; Week 


Public Relations Director or Associate, 2%. B.5., 
chemist with wide @ outstanding P.R. & pub- 
icity experience, Creative; self-starter any 
important contacts, Will accomplish profitable, 
correne hing results, Box C 032, 300 W. 43 St, 
\ " 


Seles fxecutiv - 
tone |. Over 26 yeare in sales ond of buliding 
te | induatry. 2. Outstanding sales record 
Hroad experience im selecting, training and 
Cirecting saleemen, 4, Highly successful in es- 
tablishing sound distribution. Resume submit- 
ted upon request. PW-7317, Business Week 


Seles Meneger O.C., Md., Va. area. Wide 
specially experience, Will represent manufac- 
turer, Commission onty, No active in home im. 
| ements, George Plungas, 3500 léth Street 
NW Washington 16, D. C 


Assistent to President or technical Vice Presi- 
dent Twenty five yeare comprehensive exkper'- 
ence research and manufacturing petroleum, 
organic chemicals, inka, photegraphic mate. 
riale, Present ealary $17,600. PW 365, Busi. 


ness Week 


Energetic, » young sales end ‘promo- 
tom menager desires oppertunity to bring 
growth potential into realty. Now sales man 


ager in division of AAA+l mfaer in Bouthweet 
Mech Ener. pilot, Midwesterner, construction 
and industrial supply experience Available, 
will relocate, widely traveled in U.s, PW.72964, 
Husiness Week, 


Production 

management, industrial engineering, labor re- 
lations, plant engineering, BEME, MBA. Age 
‘7. Resume on request, PW-7208, Business 
Week 


, heolth tleld magesine, will 
Thoughtful writer, aware of the value of the 
short sentence, Ad agency and sales exp.. 27. 
Harvard ered teoking for P.R. of editorial 
work, PW.7345, Basiness Week 
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===== Selling Opportunity Wanted === 

individual—Est. 20 yrs esting t end trade 

power tool field Maryland Virginia and D.C. 

wants one line with good sormeoe” potential 

vel. basis. References. RA-7264, Business 
eek. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Need Translation? All Catalogs, 
Manuals, Advertisements, Film Scripts, Sales 
Letters, House Organs, Turn-around service on 
business correspondence, typed on your own 
letterhead. Technical and industrial material a 
speciality backed 4! years of experience, Write 
Overseas Business Services, McGraw-Hill Inter- 
national Corporation, 33¢ West 42 Street, New 
York 36, New York, 


Products Available for Manufacture 
ittustrated in monthly New Product Digest — 
subecription $10.00 annually — trial copy ene 
doliar. Digest B17, Box 2062, Austin, Texas. 


on @ no risk basis! Send your 


Machinery 
problem to Mechaneers Inec., Bpt. Conn 


Soles custom written (exclusiv series 
resentations). International clientele. James 
endersun, 2000 Witherell, Detroit, Michigan. 


Unique Xmas Pien lets everyone pick own 
~~"Belect-A-Giftt” plan saves time, trouble, 
money ends company gift-giving worries 
lets everyone pave gist he wants. You pick 
rice category (5 offered) .. . M.8.B. does rest, 
ndorsed by leading companies as, “best way 
to handle Xmas giving yet". Write Marits Sales 
Bullders, 4202 Forest Park Bivd., 8. Louis 4, 


Mo 


thet sells! Firms, individuals end 


groups, Free analysis. 88-7244, Busines, Week. 
======Registered Patent Attorney === 


Patent information Book, without obligation. 
0. Miller, 440W2, Warner Bidg., Wash, 4, D. © 


INDUSTRIAL SITE 


. 7 

Average rental 36 cents a square foot for light 
er heavy industries, humidity controlled, fluor- 
escent lights. sprinkler protected, brick con- 
struction, Plenty of water, wired for 110 up to 
550 volta. Community will give every assistance. 
New Haven RK. R. platform siding. Pleasant liv- 
ing, fine echools, 17 mile lake shore, boating, 
bathing, recreation area. Wire, write, phone 
Dudiey-Webeter Realty Co., South Main Street, 
Phone Webster 2969. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Wented: New Product or job work established 
Connecticut manufacturer desires metal prod- 
ucts for hardware or howseware trade. Vacili 
ties tooling, power presses up to 60 tons, gen 
eral machining, beat treating, assembling and 
finishing. Nation wide sales set up. BO-7356, 
Busiaess Week. 


Compeny with 
purchase interest in small firm disposing of 
grinding mill. BO-7332, Business Week 


Business of Products Wanted: 


tienally known 


Lerge, na- 
company desires to acquire 
products for manufacture, or a going manufac- 
turing business, in hydraulic pumps, hydraulic 
and pneumatic valves, or thermostatic controls, 
Products must be emall equipment for diversi- 
fed markets such as automotive, aircraft, ‘n- 
dustrial, gas, household appliances and central 
heating industries. Reply with sufficient data 








to warrant negotiation. BO-7293, Business 
Week. 
EQUIPMENT 
For Sale 


For Sale or Lease—49,500 sq. ft. adaptable in- 
Gestsias bylidins Write R. T. leley, Box 823, 
Castonin, ? J 


dor. But the overwhelming percentage 
of our missile activity is still in some 
phase of development. Here are two 
major problems: 

Propellants. There's a big gap be- 
tween what engine makers want and 
what is available in the way of propel- 
lants (liquid oxygen, JP-4 nitric acid). 
What's wanted is a low-cost propellant 
combination (fuel plus oxidizer) with 
materially higher fucl energy than that 
of conventional hydrocarbons. It should 
be self-igniting, nontoxic, remain liq- 
uid down to —65C, burn virtually with- 
out smoke or flame, and yield no con- 
densable exhaust products. It’s a chal- 
lenge that few chemical companies 
have accepted. 

Engines. The problems facing the 
engine designer mostly involve the need 
for greater efficiency and reliability, 
pas with a pinch in strategic ma- 
terials, Designers could get more thrust 
if they could use higher operating tem- 
peratures. They'd also like to lighten 
the engine to get a better relationship 
of weight to thrust. This puts the 
finger on strong new lightweight met- 
als. At the moment these metals raise 
more new manufacturing problems 
than the technical problems they solve. 





RESEARCH BRIEFS 








Industrial reactor: AMF Atomics, Inc., 
subsidiary of American Machine & 
Foundry Co., announced that seven 
other major companies are participating 
in the project to build and operate the 
first nuclear reactor to be owned and 
operated by private industry for re- 
search in industrial and humanitarian 
fields. Participants are American To- 
bacco Co., Continental Can Co., Corn- 
ing Glass Works, International Nicke! 
Co., Chas. Pfizer & Co., Socony Mobil 
Oil Co., and U.S. Rubber Co. 


. 

Artificial moonlight may light up the 
New Mexico desert next month. The 
Air Force, which is conducting the ex- 
periment, says a few pounds of sodium 
will be raised by rocket to an altitude 
of 60 miles and released as vapor. 
If it glows, it will confirm a scientific 
belief that a layer of natural sodium 
exists at that altitude. It’s part of the 
over-all plan to find out more about 
the composition of the upper atmos- 
phere for guided missile work. 


a 

The effects of overweight and high 
blood pressure on longevity are being 
studied by the life insurance business. 
Fifty U.S. and Canadian companies, 
with some 50-million ordinary life 
policies in force, have been invited to 
participate, It's the first study of mor- 
tality in relation to physical build in 
nearly 25 years. 
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wS. Lot ol Coy Cats” 


TO DO THE WORK 
OF COPYFLEX! 
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You've got them in your company—valuable personnel who are 
forced by paperwork to become “copy cats.” Every day, in one 
case after another, they manually copy the same original infor- 
mation from one departmental form to another. Their work is 





ae 

















costly, slow, often inaccurate. flex. Produces up 50 pt bee yon 349850 

The new Copyflex Model 100 takes the place of “copy cats.” en eee 7 
Basic information is written only once—departmental copies are 
mechanically reproduced from the original “action” paper. Copyflex Find how Copyfiex can simplify 
one-writing systems speed and simplify purchasing, production, and speed the following paperwork: 
shipping, invoicing, accounting, and a host of other operations. Py ata 
They free personnel for other important work, give you tighter Receiving Reports Shipping Notices 
control of operations, save thousands of dollars. path og al covers 

yflex machines are quiet, clean, odorless. They require only ae Satan Anatyets 
an electrical connection, can be operated by anyone. Mail — 44: 
coupon today! 
; ee ee oe ee oe ee ee ee ee 
Amazing 1 Ven ! Charles Bruning Compeony, tnc., . 62-8 





4700 Montrose Ave., Chicage 41, 6 


a | 
! / 
| 














u u Company 
Copies anything typed, written, 
Seed saper——tn conente Ox 100 -— ee 
Specialists in Copying Since 1897 1 
CHARLES BRUMNING COMPANY, INCORPORATED + 4700 MONTROSE AVENUE CHICAGO 41, ILLINOIS 


es oe ee ee es 
in Conoda: Chorles Bruning Company (Coneda) tid., 105 Church $t., Toronto 1 











even your 
beet friend 
wont 
toll you... 


FEDERAL sean 
BARGE sun o1NG 
$7. ious 1 BO. 
LINES 


’ 
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We were chatting with a 
Federal Barge shipper at a box 
social the other evening, when 
all of a sudden he took off like 
a big bird, 


Next time we saw him, we asked 


him how come, 


Didn't you see that big, ugly 
guy come in# he said. 


We hadn't, but we said we had. 
That monster is my biggest com- 
petitor, our friend said. You 
think | want him to know | ship 


by barge? 


Nothing to be ashamed of, we 
said warmly. What's wrong 


with saving money? 


That's just the point, our friend 
said. If he knew | shipped by 
he'd know how | keep 


With 


barge 
my costs lower than his 
barge rates as low as they are, 
I've got a competitive edge on 
that rascal—and | want to keep 


it! So don't let on you know me, 


We promised we wouldn't. 


PRIVATELY OWRES CORPORATION 





CHARTS OF THE WEEK 
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Raw Industrials 


Natural Rubber 





They've Reached a Three-Year High 


Prices of raw materials are at their 
highest level since September, 1952, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. By last month the BLS index had 
climbed back to 95.7 from the post- 
Korea low of 81.1 in October, 1953. 

Rubber is one of the commodities 
effecting this rise. Natural rubber prices 
have risen sharply as demand mounted 
along with the business upturn. Metals 


took the steepest climb of all over a year 
ago — up 39% between February, 1954, 
to July, 1955. Demand also is up for 
scrap metals such as iron, steel (BW— 
=). and for copper — 

Tin prices are at their highest level 
since May, 1953 — stimulated mostly by 
labor disturbances overseas. Outside 
speculative interest also has inspired 
buying of the metal. 
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Why Saks Fifth Avenue 
says “Welcome” 
In Canvas — 


In Department Stores (as with people) first impressions 
are important. We are proud that famed Saks Fifth Avenue has 
chosen to make that impression with awnings of 

Wellington Sears canvas. 


The reasons are clear. Modern canvas offers 
beauty and utility to store-fronts, making 

window-shopping pleasant, 
protecting merchandise, cutting 
air-conditioning costs. 


= sue™ Ss Bh Wye © 


Have you seen the 

versatility of today's canvas? 
Fabrics and finishes are being 
engineered to resist mildew and weather, to 
combine sturdiness with flexibility. “Dress-up” 
canvas is bringing new appeal to outdoor furniture and 
interiors. Commercial installations have proved vivid, inexpensive, 
easily varied. From awnings to tarpaulins to tents, canvas covers the future. 











If canvas has a part in your future, it will pay you to specify Wellington Sears 
fabrics. They are carried by leading duck distributors and fabricators of awnings 
and other canvas products. Or if you have any problem involving industrial 
fabrics, we will be glad to help you find the answer. 

Write for illustrated booklet, “Modern Textiles for industry.” 


ellington Sears 


A Subsidiary of West Point Manufacturing Company 


FIRST In Fabrics For industry 
For the Rubber, Plastics, Chemical, 
Metallurgical, Automotive, Marine and Many Other Industries 


Wellington Sears Co., 65 Worth St., New York 13, N.Y. * Atlanta + Boston + Chicago + Dallas « Detroit « Los Angeles + Philedeliphia « Sen Francisco « $1. Lovis 











PRODUCTION 


New Weapons Against Pollution 








There’s hope for new weapons in 
the war against pollution of streams 
and city air. 

In its closing rush last week, Con- 
gress authorized $25-million for re- 
search into air pollution in the next 
five years. And in 1956, the legisla- 
tors may attack stream pollution, with 
other millions for research, and with 
tougher laws and tougher enforce- 
ment. A bill to this effect didn’t miss 
by much at the last session. 

This action from Washington is 
bolstered by growing public clamor 
for clean streams and clean air. Be- 
tween the two, it’s being brought home 
sharply to companies and municipali- 
ties that they will have to figure pollu- 
tion controls into the costs of operat- 
ing chemical plants, truck fleets, or 
sewage systems. 


|. Troubles in the Air 


Industry is already facing heavy 
expenses for control. us large power 
plants and steel mills often spend 
millions for equipment to trap grit, and 
for the hauling away of the waste. 
Frequently, companies comply fully 
with local anti-pollution rules, only to 
find that smog, say, recurs. 

Failures of this sort can result from 
local topography, as in Los Angeles. 
Or automobile exhaust fumes may 
turn out to be the culprit. It takes 
really basic research, covering wide areas 
of space and time, to solve these prob- 
lems. Local industries and local gov- 
ernment can’t afford this sort of study, 
not have they the means of coordinatin 
their limited efforts with other loca 
outfits. 

The federal programs, with their 
wider funds and scope, should be able 
to fill the gap, and to set up common 
standards fr the community efforts. 
The research, too, will go far to de- 
termine what business must do to 
muffle smoke and clean up liquid 
wastes. 

And—in emergency  conditions—it 
may determine that business may: 
actually be shut down. Under present 
rules, Los Angeles refinerics have re- 
fused to shut during a heavy smog at- 
tack, arguing that no connection had 
been proved between the fumes and 
their operation. (Actually, the sm 
soon went away, of its own accord. 
But such a refusal might be impossible 
under stricter laws. 
¢ Protection—On the other side of the 
coin, federal research may also estab- 
lish how much protection business 
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needs from freewheeling local gripes and 
over-zealous political action. 

The Public Health Service will be 
tying into air pollution research in the 
next 10 months, armed with three 
times the $600,000 that Congress orig- 
inally put up. It’s planning to attack 
such angles as: 

¢ Wind tunnel studies of how pol- 
lutants from various types of plants are 
dispersed in the air—an idea already 
tried by Consolidated Edison Co. (BW 
—Dec.10'49,p64). 

¢ Establishing whether given 
amounts of pollutant will stunt growth 
of cultures of living tissue. 

¢ Developing instruments to meas- 
ure the amount of auto exhaust and 
other gassy chemicals in the air. 
¢ Personnel—PHS is also planning to 
offer short training courses for the em- 
ployees of local control agencies, Previ- 
ous efforts at control have been ham- 
pered by the scarcity of technicians. 
And business has wailed that local en- 
forcement groups may understand the 
laws, but certainly don’t understand the 
technical difficulties of curbing pollu- 
tion. 

Essentially, the expanded federal at- 
tack on air pollution is based on exten- 
sive technical and research support of 
local activities. 


ll. Water Is Different 


Water pollution is a _ different 
breed of cat. Here, the problem 
extends far beyond the bounds of any 
one community. Smoke, or smog, or 
smaze generally afflicts only the area 
where it is generated; the fumes dis- 
perse before they move in on another 
community in any effective concentra- 
tion. But water pours in fixed channels; 
a downstream city cannot go away, or 
find a new river, just because its supply 
has been polluted upstream. This trou- 
ble is intensified by the ever increasing 
demands for water for farm, municipal, 
and industrial use. Frequently, water 
has to be used several times—one plant's 
waste may be the “fresh” water of an- 
other, farther along the line. 

Polluted waters flow merrily across 
state lines, which is why industry has 
welcomed voluntary control agreements 
between state governments. Some of 
these are vaoell administrative pacts, 
such as the New York State-Ontario 
deal covering the industrial area of the 
Niagara River. Others are formal agree- 
ments, passed by state legislatures and 
confirmed by Congress. Among the 
areas covered by such formal deals are: 
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the Ohio and Potomac river basins, 
New York harbor, and New Eng- 
land. 

¢ Enforcement—Many other areas are 
not covered, and many states cither 
cannot or will not get together. To 
overcome this lack, Congress in 1948 
passed a water pollution control act, 
providing for research, for grants in 
aid to states and to interstate groups, 
and—most important—for federal en- 
forcement wheie states had not acted. 

This enforcement procedure, in its 
final step, Srovi ded that the PHS could 
hale the pollutor into court—but only 
with the permission of the pollutor's 
state. The Howse Appropriations Com- 
mittee has labeled this provision “al- 
most unenforccable,” and this year an 
attempt was made to modify it. The 
Senate actually passed a bill that would 
have allowed last-resort court action 
at the request of the downstream state. 
The measure got tangled in the end- 
of-session jam in the House. Its failure 
to pass also doomed an attached $3.3- 
million appropriation for research dur- 
ing the current. year. 

Right now, ii looks as if the whole 
bill is a good bet to pass early in 1956, 
but it is unlikely that any money will 
be allocated for use before the begin 
ning of next July. 


lil. Where to Begin 


Meanwhile, PHS is already doing a 
certain amount of research on both air 
and water pollution at its Taft Engi- 
neering Center, in Cincinnati. With 
the hope of more funds later, officials 
are mapping out key projects. 

One of these is the development of 
sensitive tests for the components of 
industrial waste, some of which become 
noticeable in concentrations of less than 
one part in a million. Automatic de- 
vices are needed to warn of the presence 
of such contaminants as the cyanides. 
All these testing devices would be use- 
ful to the operators of waterside 
plants. 

Under the terms of the delayed bill, 
PHS could contract with private com- 
panies or individuals. It would also 
provide research fellowships that would 
steer promising graduate students into 
the field of pollution abatement. 

lhe bill would also express the in 
tent of Congress that federal installa 
tions install needed control procedures 
Even without this, there has been some 
progress—at such locations as the New- 
port (R.1.) naval base, and the Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point. Even 
Governor's Island, which has been dis 
charging raw sewage into New York 
harbor’s Buttermilk Channel for over 
150 years, is about to hook into a city 
sewer line. This rider might even help 
executive agencies get money from the 
ippropriations committees. ENO 
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INTERNATIONAL STEEL 
1S A PRIME SOURCE FOR: 
Structural Steel 

Stee! Building Products 
Warehouse Steel 

Steel Buildings 


Aviation Buildings and 
Doors 


Revolving Door Entrances 
Swing Door Entrances 
industria! Doors 
Railroad Car Components 
Stainless Steel Products 









| 
| 
| 
| 





2060 EDGAR STREET 





INTERNATIONAL STEEL COMPANY 

2060 Edgar Street, Evansville 7, Indiana 
Send me without obligation my personal copy of 
["] Stee! Fabrication Services Guide 
(1) Doors for Industry and Aviation 


NAME and POSITION 








FIRM shel 
ADORESS 
ciry 





ZONE___STATE 





hen needed 






for the makers of 
RALEIGHS 
VICEROYS 


Framework for recent plant addition at 
BROWN & WILLIAMSON TOBACCO COPRP,, 
Lovisville, Kentucky 

OSSIAN P. WARD, 

Levisville, Kentucky: Architect 

STRUCK CONSTRUCTION CO 

Lovisville, Kentucky: General Contractors 
McKINNEY CONSTRUCTION CO. 
Lewisville, Kentucky: Erectors 
INTERNATIONAL STEEL CO. 

All Structural Steel 











Meeting the construction schedule for the 
project pictured above left no margin for 
delay. Demand for Brown & Williamson's 
fine tobacco products threatened to out- 
pace productive capacity. Immediate ex- 
pansion of already huge manufacturing 
facilities became a “must.” 

This, in turn, demanded extra-speedy 
delivery of structural steel, And that's an 
International Service specialty! Each lot of 
this big-tonnage order was on the job, timed 
to meet tight erection deadlines. Each got 
there in good order, exactly as ordered, 
Within two weeks after International's first 
delivery, this king-size tobacco plant was 
growing ... fast 

Quick, accurate fulfillment of any fabri- 
cated steel requirement ... with economy 
always « prime factor... is insured by your 
call on International Integrated Service. 
Mail coupon for details. 


EVANSVILLE 7, INDIANA 





INTERNATIONAL STEEL COMPANY 











Productwu 
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protection for our people 


, . yp 
against hospital expense. 


says H. H. WINDSOR, IR. 
Editor and Publisher, Popular Mechanics Magazine 


“lor 14 years, 
BLUE CROSS has meant 


more and better 





“The very fact that we’ve had Blue Cross here since 1941 evidences our satisfaction. 


‘e have been especially impressed with the way Blue Cross provides for the actual 


hospital care needed by the individual employee and his family. This, together with 


the low cost and saving on administrative work, makes Blue Cross outstanding.” 


Serving nationwide... Blue Cross 
is the only organization for 
prepayment of hospital care 

officially approved by the 
American Hospital Association. 


BR" & CROSS protects employees of 
345,000 companies — more compa- 
nies than served by any other organi- 
zation in ite field. This remarkable ac- 
ceptance grows out of the many special 
edvantages Blue Cross brings both 
employer and employee. 

Blue Cross is unique. Officially ap- 
proved by the American Hospital As- 
sociation, Blue Cross has a working 
relationship with local hospitals. For 
the employee, this means he and his 
family need only show the Blue Cross 
card at the hospital. Bills are settled 
directly with the hospital by Blue Cross. 
More efficient for management. By 
dealing directly with hospitals, Blue 
Cross relieves companies of costly 
paper work. There is no need to file 
claims or follow-up cases. 


Benefits based on needs, The Blue 
Cross objective is to provide for hos- 
pital care actually needed rather than 
fixed dollar allowances. This covers 
basic hospital services, and many ex- 
tras as well. 

The cost is low. A nonprofit organi- 
zation, Blue Cross sets aside for pay- 
ment of hospital bills every cent it re- 
ceives, except for the modest amount to 
cover expenses. Such efficiency meant 
$763,000,000 in hospital care last year! 
Nationwide, Blue Cross is organized in 
each area by businessmen and hospital 
executives. Costs and benefits are 
adjusted to local conditions. 

Easily adapted to welfare programs. 





Blue Cross can be integrated into al- 
most any employee benefit “package”, 
in either large or small companies. Blue 
Cross may also become a retirement 
benefit, for the employee may keep it 
when he leaves the company. 

For full information on protection 
advantages of Blue Cross, contact your 
local Blue Cross Plan. Or write Blue 
Cross Commission, Dept. .602, 425 
North Michigan, Chicago 11, Il. 





A few of the thousands of 
companies with Blue Cross 


AMERICAN HOME PRODUCTS CORP, 
DALLAS MORNING NEWS 
GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
HANCOCK Olt CO. 

H. J. HEINZ CO. 
MATSON NAVIGATION CO. 
RAYTHEON MFG. CO. 

VICK CHEMICAL CO. 











® 


BLUE CROSS: 


and Blue Cross registered 
American Hospital Association 


256 if NP YEAR! 
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Autobrader is the name for an auto- 
matic electronic assembly method pat- 
ented by Emerson Radio & Phonograph 
Corp. It produces a printed circuit, 
inspects the circuit for correct adjust- 
ment, and discards it if electronicall 
maccurate. A unit, dubbed a “limit 
standard,” gives cach processing step 
a sense of value for making adjustments 
Manual labor is needed only for deliver- 
ing raw materials and removing finished 
products. 
+ 


Another road goes piggyback: Louisville 
& Nashville RR will start hauling 
trailers on flatcars between Birming 
ham, New Orleans, and Louisville next 
week. All movements from pickup to 
delivery will be handled exclusively by 
L&N, which claims the first door-to- 
door service by a major Southern road. 

. 
Jet engine overhauling for the Air Force 
is now handled by Southwest Airmotive 
Co., Dallas, the first civilian company 
other than engine manufacturers to do 
the job. For around $3-million, South 
west will overhaul 1,200 J-33 engines 
under contract 

° 


Safer door latches are slated as standard 
equipment on Studebaker’s 1956 
models. Designed to interlock with the 
frame, the latches keep the doors closed 
in a collision. One test car went head 
on into a concrete barricade at 40 mph 
without springing them 


lo get into titanium, Columbia-South 
m Chemical Corp. and Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd., are trying 
to swing a deal with the U.S. govern 
nent: They'll build a $10-million plant 
it Natrium, W. Va., using a new proc 
CSS The government must buy the 
plant’s annual output of 5,000 tons for 
1 5-year period. The contract's chances, 
ome say, are slim because titanium 
production is currently running far 
thead of its consumption 


'hree-million precision gears is the an 
nual capacity of a mechanized 
chining line engineered by General 
Motors’ Buick Motor Div. At 15 differ 
ent points, gauges check the gear di 
mensions, reset the machining if it’s 
out of tolerance. The gears are for 
Buick’s Dynaflow transmission. 


ia 


+ 

Synthetic rubber processing is expand 
ing at Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
Output at Firestone’s Lake Charles 
(La.) plant is being hiked to 150,000 
tons, 50% over its rating when it was 
purchased last April. 
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H. H. Windsor, Jr., Editor and Publisher, Popular Mechanics Magazine, also 
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“To cover surgical-medical 


expenses, we chose BLUE SHIELD 


—and it has given us 
‘just what we needed!” 


This is the famous plan... 
sponsored hy the medical pro- 
fession ... that is helping peo- 
ple .aeet surgical, medical and 


maternity expenses. 


“The liberal help Blue Shield 
gives in defraying the cost of 
physicians’ services — particularly 
for surgery —has benefited many 
in our company. The decision to 
add Blue Shield protection to that 


of Biue Cross was a sound one.” 


Quick facts on Blue Shield: 


Saves paper work. Payments are 
made direct. No claims filing or 
follow-up for management. 

Low cost... nonprofit. Every cent 
paid in, except for small expenses, is 
set aside to help pay surgical-medical 
bills for members. 

Pays generous, specific amounts 
for hundreds of operations, plus many 





, nonsurgical services, including mater- 
nity care, Often it pays the entire cost. 
Easily adapted to existing welfare 
programs ... in both large or small 

companies, 

Becomes a retirement benefit. 

Employees may keep this protection 

on leaving the company. 

For full information, contact the 

Blue Shield Plan in your area, Or 

write to the Blue Shield Commission, 

Dept. 602, 425 North Michigan, 

Chicago 11, Illinois. 





BLUE SHIELD. 


© Bervice Mark Keg. by Blue Shield Medical Care iene 
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Building Crews Discover the Nut 


The workmen in the picture are sym- 
bolic of a trend that is showing up 
these days in the steel construction 
field. They are putting a building's 
frame together with bolts. A couple of 
years ago, a four-man riveting crew 
would have done this job. 

Bolt‘ng has not pushed the rivet 
out of the construction picture. About 
70% of all steel construction is still 
put together with rivets. Bolts and 
welded joints account for the other 
30%, each taking about haif of it. 
But bolting has moved ahead much 
faster than cither riveting or welding. 
In five years, posers: observers in 
the industry predict that bolts will take 
first place, with about 50% of all steel 
construction. 
¢ Born of Need—Two or three years 
ago, you had to look hard to find a 
bolted structure anywhere. Probably 
less than 2% of all structural steel was 
ut together with bolts during 1952. 
rhen, almost overnight, bolted frames 
started to pop up. One of the first 
was an Atomic Energy Commission 
building at Oak Ridge, Tenn., which 
is one of the largest steel structures 
erected in the U.S. since World War 
II, Contractors on the jcb were forced 
to use bolts because riveting crews at 
that time were scarce. 
¢ Tochold—It was this scarcity, in 
fact, that gave the bolt a toehold. But a 
couple of other factors have been re- 
sponsible for the headway it has made. 
One is speed. A boit crew can whip 
through a big job much faster than a 
crew of riveters can, usually making it 
possible to put a steel skeleton segether 
in six months’ time, a month less time 
than a riveting crew would need. 

Another advantage of bolts is that 
two men can do the work. Riveting 
demands four. In a pinch, one man 
can do a bolting job. Furthermore, a 
bolt crew can be put together and 
trained to operate efficiently in a week 
or so, where a riveting gang works to- 
gether for a year or more to develop 
real teamwork. 
¢ Inertia—Bolting enthusiasts, a grow- 
ing clan in the construction industry, 
insist that inertia is the only thing that 
keeps the bolt from dominating the 
field, They complain that out-dated 
building codes in several major cities 
still demand riveted frames. Philadel- 
phia, Boston, and New York are three 
cities whose codes have not been 
changed, though all three may be 
changed before the end of the year. 
New York has waived its ban in a few 
instances. The city’s first bolted build- 
ing—an apartment house—went into 
construction four months ago. 
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and Bolt 


¢ Costs—Purely on the basis of initial 
cost, bolting seems to be more expen- 
sive than riveting. You can buy a rivet 
for about 7¢, where a bolt and nut of 
the same size costs 35¢, 

The reason is that bolts must be 
produced with more precision than 
rivets. (For structural application, they 
must possess greater strength than or- 
dinary bolis. Thus, bolts produced for 
structural use are called high-strength 
bolts to distinguish them = other 
kinds of bolts.) 

But the price spread closes quickly 

once bolts and rivets begin to com- 
pete in erection. Because bolting 
is so much faster, the high initial cost 
for bolts ceases to mean much. 
* Bolt Strength—The real test of 
strength for any fastener is in the 
interna] tension that can be produced 
between its two clamping ends. The 
strength of a l-in. rivet, for example, 
under maximum tension, will be about 
22,000 Ib. A bolt of the same thick- 
ness can exert more tension between 
the head and the nut. A l-in. bolt’s 
strength is about 42,000 Ib., almost 
twice that of a rivet. 

Furthermore, rivets frequently work 
loose, particularly if the structure that 
they hold together is not under a con- 
stant load. San Francisco’s Golden 
Gate Bridge, for example, originally 
was put together with rivets. But a 
bridge is one structure that must stand 
up under varying loads, due both to in- 
creases and decreases in the volume 
of traffic that flows over it and to 
the winds that blow against it. Both 
cause the bridge to flex. 

This constant flexing has caused 
rivets on the Golden Gate Bridge to 
work lose. One by onc, those rivets are 
being replaced with bolts. This is hap- 
pening on other bridges, too, particu- 
larly in the Great Lakes region. Ore 
bridges swing open often, another con 
dition that causes rivets to work loose. 
These, too, are switching to bolted con- 
struction, 
¢ Buildings—The biggest future for 
bolts seems to be in the stcel frames 
of apartments and office buildings. 
Here, bolts hold another advantage over 
rivets: Bolting is not so noisy. 
¢ The Producers—F or the companies in 
the bolt-producing business—the four 
biggest producers are Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Lamson & Sessions Co., Pittsburgh 
Screw & Bolt Corp., and Russell, Burd- 
sall & Ward Bolt & Nut Co.—the 
switch to bolts has pushed them into 
a boom. By 1960, according to Russell, 
Burdsall & Ward's calculation, bolting 
will have passed riveting, despite the 
rivet’s big lead today. eo 
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» PROPERTY INSURANCE. SEE your HOMETOWN AGEN 


FOR QUALT! 





my home is filled with friends... 








Look around you, in your own home. You, too, 
are surrounded by familiar names—brand names you can trust, 


You bought because you had faith in the integrity of the dealer, 
confidence in the skill and honesty of the maker. 


Be As Wise When You Buy Property Insurance 
Insurance, more than most things, is bought on faith. You'll 
never know how truly good it is until it is time to collect. 


Be wise — buy the best! 
Go to a reputable local expert—your agent or broker 
of The Home Insurance Company —and take his advice. 


THE HOME 


Gusuaence Company 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
FIRE + AUTOMOBILE + MARINE 
The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 
Camalty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
A stock company represented by over 40,000 independent local agents and brokers 
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PERSPECTOGRAPH cuts by hours the time needed to make a 





me 


perspective sketch. It's... 


A Shortcut for the Draftsman 


Making sketches in perspective takes 
a lot of drafting skill. The spiral stair- 
case shown at the right (above) would 
take a professional draftsman about 
four hours to reproduce from the two 
drawings at the left. 

With the new device shown in the 
picture, called the Perspectograph, the 
staircase was sketched in much less time. 
Perspectograph Corp., which manufac- 
tures the unit, says that a semiskilled 
draftsman can run off such a sketch in 
an hour 

The Perspectograph was designed by 
Ramon Jean Leon Negri, a French 
mathematician, who worked 13. vears 
to perfect it. In France, it has been 
used to make perspective drawings for 
motion picture companies. 

Units of its American counterpart, 
which will be in production next 
month, have been ordered by several 
organizations that produce a lot of 
verspective drawings from engineering 
lueprints, Early customers: Atomic 
Energy Commission and Port of New 
York Authority. 

Up to this time, most 
drawing instruments have 
complex and more ex 
Perspectograph, whic 
about $275. 

* How It Works—The device can be 
fastened to any drawing board. By 
means of the calibtated sweep arm, at 
the far left, and an abacus chart of 
curves that is mounted on the cylinder 
that extends upward from the bottom 


Tspective- 
n more 
sive than the 
will sell for 


142 New Products 


of the drawing board, a draftsman can 
translate an orthographic drawing— 
which is simply a top view and a side 
view of the same Cbject—into a per- 
spective drawing. The device shows 
him where to plot points. When he 
connects them up, he has a perspective. 
Work ordinarily required in the crea- 
tion of a perspective drawing—such as 
locating a vanishing point and drawing 
of construction lines—is eliminated. 
The Perspectograph is designed to 
produce 2 worm’s-eye view as well as 
a bird’s-eve view. Also, it works back- 
wards as well as forward, translating 
ngs apt drawings into orthographics. 
t has been used experimentally to copy 
tracings made from photographs. 
* Time Saved—The company says that 
4 nem sg of, say, a centrifugal pump 
takes about 12 hours when it is done 
conventionally. With the new instru- 
ment, Perspectograph says that the 
same perspective can be made in six 
hours. An architectural drawing of an 
industrial building that takes eight 
hours to produce conventionally takes 


three hours with the instrument. The 
company is also producing a special at- 
tachment that makes it possible to pro- 


duce perspective drawings from piping 
diagrams and electrical schematics. It 
claims that such drawings can be pro- 
duced in perspective in one-third the 
time that conventional 
drawings take. 

Edward W. Lewis, president of Per- 
spectograph Corp., says that the most 


perspective | 


difficult perspective drawings can be 
produced with accuracy in far less time 
than such drawings are produced now 
by skilled perspective draftsmen. He 
predicts that the instrument will bring 
a new concept of technical illustration 
to the drafting room. 

* Source: Perspectograph Corp., 285 
Madison Ave., New York 17. 
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A “sponge” for light, called Luxorb, is 
a development of Northrop Aircraft, 
Inc., and produced under license by 
William I. Mann Co., Monrovia, Calif. 
Applied in liquid form to a_prism’s 
po it absorbs more light and gives a 
sharper, glare-free image. The applica- 
tions are in telescopes, gun sights, 
microscopes, and cameras, 
. 
An aluminum foil that’s coated with 
porcelain enamels of any color is being 
made by Ferro Corp. of Cleveland. 
The company thinks it might replace 
mirror walls, enamel-covered steel used 
by the construction industry. The foil 
version is pliable, easily fitted, and 
doesn’t have edges that rust. Ferro 
will issue licenses to its clients, but 
won't talk costs because it’s only now 
in the pilot plant stage. 
* 


For sales presentations, Exhib-A-Pac 
looks like a medium-sized suitcase when 
not in use, unfolds to form a display 
for products. It has a sloping display 

nel, two others for charts and the 
ike, fluorescent lighting, and wrought 
iron legs. The unit is custom designed 
and sells for $75 and up by Gardner 
Displays, 477 Melwood St., Pittsburgh. 


. 
A tinless, organic solder has special 
features for the canning business, says 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. It works on plain metal 
cans and most of those lined with 
lacquers. Temperatures used in normal 
food processing don’t affect its bond. 
D&A claims an average strength 15 Ib. 
greater than tin-lead solders. 
o 
A collar-like guard for paint cans is 
made from a Bakelite plastic by NoMus 
Products, Inc., Minneapolis 16. It fits 
into the lid recess of an open can, cuts 
down messiness in mixing, pouring, and 
brushing. NoMus claims that the chem- 
icals found in most paints won't harm 
the polyethylene plastic. 
. 


A silicone-treated felt of Felters Co, 
Boston, is particularly suited to fashion 

rments, according to the ma&nu- 
acturer. The silicone makes the felt 
more resistant to water and water-borne 
stains, improves wrinkle recovery, and 
gives it a silkier hand. 
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THE TREND 





Straws in the Russian Wind 


Dispatches from London report that Whitehall is ap- 
palled at the violent swing of U.S. public opinion toward 
Russia that has followed the summit meeting, The 
British are worrying again over the mercurial nature 
of their American allies; a characteristic which, in the 
past, wrenched us from isolationism to internationalism 
and makes our friends and enemies alike wonder whether 
the stand we take today is the same one we will hold 
tomorrow, 

It is not easy to reassure the British. The aspiration 
for peace and harmonious relations with the world is so 
strong in the American people that they have a compul- 
sive will to believe that Russia can change and that the 
cold war can be ended. 

What happened at Geneva looked hopeful; the enthu- 
siastic reception the Soviet agricultural delegation re- 
ceived in the Midwest and the very human response of 
the junketing Russians suggested the universal brother- 
hood of man, Similar experiences of the American 
farmers touring the Soviet farm belt underlined that 
impression. Plans for sending an American company 
to perform Porgy & Bess in Moscow and to receive the 
Peiping opera company in New York, along with other 
projected cultural exchanges, indicate a possible dis- 
mantlement of the Iron Curtain. 

But though all these signs seem to point in the same 
direction, they are~along with the gesture of the Red 
Chinese in freeing the American airmen—only straws in 
the wind. Those Americans who so hopefully grasp 
them will find they provide only meager support for the 
belief that Russia and world communism have changed 
to the point where free people are no longer threatened. 
Unless there follows much weightier and more concrete 
evidence, Russia's present tack may soon be exposed as a 
new maneuver designed to undermine America’s will to 
remain strong and to defend its principles. 

The British can take strength from the knowledge 
that Pres, Eisenhower and Secy. of State Dulles are not 
so easily taken in, and that when an issue is drawn, the 
faith in them of the American people is strong enough 
to mobilize and solidify American opinion, 


What Brakes Are For 


There's no use pretending that the Federal Reserve 
System's new policy of credit restraint (BW—Aug.6'55, 
p25) is a popular one, The Fed is in the uncomfortable 
position of a chaperone who has ordered the punch bowl 
removed just as the party was starting to warm up. It is 
things like this that have given chaperones a bad name 
all the way down through history. 


If it is any comfort to the nation’s money managers, ~ 


we think that the economic historians of the future will 
give them high marks for responsible exercise of author- 
ity at precisely the right moment. 

There have been plenty of signs in the past menth or 
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s that the party was getting too rowdy. What started 
as a healthy recovery from the 1954 recession now 
threatens to become an inflationary jag. 

It would have been easy for the authorities to coast 
along, letting credit flow out more and more freely in 
response to more and more speculative demands. The 
first stages of inflation are always fun. And nobody 
likes to be a wet blanket—not even a central banker. 

It would have been easy, but it would have been deadly 
dangerous. It would have proved what the cynics have 
often alleged—that effective money management calls 
for more brains and backbone than any group of moncy 
managers can muster. 

By switching at this point to a policy of restraint, the 
Federal Reserve has exhibited not only brains and back- 
bone but also a nice sense of timing. It has given the 
country in general a badly needed assurance that we are 
not about to repeat all the mistakes of 1928 and 1929. 

Businessmen are going to feel the pinch of the new 
policy. It is never possible to tighten the credit screws 
without hurting; people. But we think that most business- 
men will accest the decision with good grace. The 
monetary authorities are doing just exactly what they 
are supposed to do. And business in general six months 
or a year from now will be a lot healthier as a result. 


The 84th’s Record 


In our system of government, a fundamental division 
between legislature and executive always creates difficul- 
ties. You need to keep that fact in mind in evaluating 
the record of the first session of the 84th Congress. 

In this perspective, the record of the 84th is not bad. 
It proved much more cooperative than the 80th Congress 
of 1947-48, which sat during Pres. Truman’s term, or the 
72nd Congress of 1931-32, which plagued Pres. Hoover. 

Pres. Eisenhower himself had feared that the split 
would jead to a “cold war of partisan politics.” But in 
foreign affairs, and particularly through the leadership 
of Sen. Walter F. George, Congress scrupulously main- 
tained a bipartisan approach. 

There was much less cooperation on domestic policy. 
The President has said that, though progress has been 
made, a number of Administration proposals “absolutely 
vital to our future” were not put through. 

Congress did not give the President all he wanted, 
but little of the legislation it did pass was obnoxious to 
him. For example, the Democratic proposal to put 
through a $20-a-head cut in personal income taxes never 
had a chance to become a major issue. 

It is also true that the Democrats had few chances to 
exploit political issues. The President's popularity and 
the economy's prosperity have been hard to challenge. 
But this was a political off-year. 

If there is as good cooperation in 1956, then the 84th 
really will be exceptional. 
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‘The bomb that’s built 
not to explode 


¢ k cylincer below is called an 
accumulator. It’s used im aircraft, 
principally to store hydraulic pressure 
for raising and lowering landing gear 
and wing flaps. Phe working pressure 
amounts to 3,000 pounds per square 
inch—so great that faulty material or 
construction would cause the accumu- 
lator to burst with all the deadly explo- 
sive power of a bomb. But Gas bomb is 


built not to explode. 
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The Parker 


was plagued with variations im the 


A pplianc e Company 


quality and sirength of the steel it was 
using for these accumulators. Defects 
showed up alter machining, and rejects 
So Parker 
called in metallurgists of the Timken 


Company for assistance in solving the 


were running at a high rate 


problem. 
They studied the 


recommended a certain analysis of Tim- 


requireme nts and 


ken® fine alloy seamless steel tubing, 
specially heat treated for this application. 
The result: Since switching to this 
Timken steel, Parker reports that rejects 
are a rarity. Each accumulator is tested 
at 6,000 pounds per square inch—twice 
its working capacity. 

This is one of hundreds of problems 
that have been stamped Solved by 
Timken Alloy Steel”. If you have d Spe- 
cial steel problem, let our metallurgists 
help you solve it. Write: The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company, Steel and Tube 
Division, Canton 6, Ohio. Cable address: 
*Timrosco”. Tapered Roller Bearings, 
Alloy Steels and Seamless Tubing, Re- 
movable Rock Bits. 


TIMKEN 
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Fine Alloy 


STEEL 


BARS, BILLETS, SEAMLESS TUBING 
AND GRAPHITIC TOOL STEELS 
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